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CREATING A SHIPPING BOARD, A NAVAL AUXILIARY, AND 

MERCHANT MARINE. 



MONDAY, MAY 20, 1016. 

United States Senate, 

Subcommittee on Commeece, 

Wdshington^ D. G, 

The subcommittee met in the committee room, Capitol, at 10 o'clock 
a. m. pursuant to call. Senator F. M. Simmons presiding. 

Present: Senators Simmons (chairman), Fletcher, Bankhead, 
Jones, and Lippitt. 

Also present, Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin. 

The subcommittee proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16455) to 
establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of en- 
couraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval re- 
serve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the comr 
merce of the United States with its Territories and possessions and 
with foreign countries ; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States ; and for other 
purposes, which is here printed in full, as follows: 

[H. R. 15455, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 

# 

AN ACT To establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, 
developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries ; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States ; and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That when used in this act : 

The term " common carrier by water In foreign commerce " means a common 
carriers, except ferryboats running on regular routes, engaged In the tanspor- 
tatign by water of passenger or property between the United States or any of 
its Districts, Territories, or possessions and a foreign country, whether in the 
import or export trade. 

The term " common carrier by water in interstate commerce " means a com- 
mon carrier engaged in the transportation by water of passengers or property 
between one State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States and 
any other State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States, or be- 
tween places in the same Territory, District, or possession. 

The term " common carrier by water " means a common carrier by water in 
foreign commerce or a common carrier by water in foreign -commerce. 

The term " other person subject to this act " means any person not included 
in the term " common carrier by water," carrying on the business of forwarding, 
ferrying, towing, or furnishing transfer, lighterage, wharfage, dock, warehouse, 
or other terminal facilities in or in connection with a common carrier by water. 
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6 SHIPPING BOARD, NAVAL AUXILIARY, AND MERCHANT MARINE. 

The term " person " Inchules corporations, partnerships, and associations, 
"existing under or authorized by the laws of the United States, or any State, 
Territory, District, or possession thereof, or of any foreign country. 

Sec. 2. That witliin the meaning of this act no corporation, partnership, or 
association shall be deemed a citizen of the United States unless tlie controlling 
interest therein is owned by citizens of the United States, and, in the case of 
a corporation, unless its president and managing directors are citizens of the 
United States and the corporation itself is organizetl under the laws of the 
United States or of a State, Territory, District, or possession thereof. 

The provisions of this act shall apply to receivers and trustees of all persons 
to whom the act applies, and to the successors or assignees of such persons. 

Sec. 3. That a board is hereby created, to be known as the United States 
shipping board, and hereinafter referred to as the board. The board shall be 
-composed of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce, as 
members ex officio, and five commissioners, to be appointed by the President, 
"by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; said board shall annually 
elect one of its members as chairman and one as vice chairman. 

The first commissioners appointed shall continue in office for terms of two, 
three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from the date of their appointment, 
the term of each to be designated by the President, but their successors shall 
be appointed for terms of six years, except that any person chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the commissioner 
whom he succeeds. 

The commissioners shall be appointed with due regard to their fitness for 
the efficient discharge of the duties Imposed on them by this act, and to a fair 
representation of the geographical divisions of the country. JNot more than 
three of the commissioners shall be appointed from the same i)olltlcal party. 
No commissioner shall be In the employ of or hold any official relation to any 
common carrier by water or other person subject to this act, or own any stocks 
or bonds thereof, or be pecuniarily Interested therein. No commissioner shall 
actively engage In any other business, vocation, or employment. Any com- 
missioner may be removed by the President for Inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance In office. A vacancy In the board shall not Impair the right 
of the remaining members of the board to exercise all Its powers. The board 
shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

The board may adopt rules and regulations In regard to Its procedure and 
>the conduct of its business. 

Sec. 4. That each member of the board, except the ex officio members, shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 per annum. The board shall appoint a secretary, 
at a salary of $5,000 per annum, and employ and fix the compensation of such 
attorneys, officers, naval architects, special experts, examiners, clerks, and 
other employees as It may find necessary for the proper performance of Its 
duties and as may be appropriated for by the Congress. The President, upon 
the request of the board, may authorize the detail of officers of the military, 
naval, or other services of the United States for such duties as the board 
may deem necessary in connection with its business. 

With the exception of the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, the 
attorneys, naval architects, and such special experts and examiners as the 
board may from time to time find necessary to employ for the conduct of Its 
work, all employees of the board shall be a part of the classified civil service. 

The expenses of the board, including necessary expenses for transportation, 
incurred by the members of the board or by Its employees under Its orders, 
in making any Investigation, or upon official business In any other place ttian 
In the city of Washington, shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of 
Itemized vouchers therefor approved by th^ chairman of the board. 
Until otherwise provided by law the board may rent suitable offices for 

Its use. 

The Auditor for the State and Otiier Departments shall receive and exam- 
ine nil p.cconnts of expenditures of the board. 
^ Skc. 5. That the board, with the approval of the President,' is authorized 
\o have constructed and equipped in American shipyards and navy yards or 
telsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, to domestic yards, or 
to purchase, lease, or charter, vessels suitable, as far as the commericial re- 
s:iuireTiients of the marine trade of the United States may permit, for use as 
.Tiaval auxiliaries or Army transports, or for other naval or military purposes. 
Sec. 6. That the President may transfer either permanently or for limited 
periods to the board such vessels belonging to the War or Navy Department as 
are suitable for commercial uses and not required for military or naval use 
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SHIPPING BOAKD, NAVAL AUXILIARY, AND MERCHANT MARINE. 7 

In time of peace, and cause to be transferred to the board vessels owned by 
^the Panama Railroad Company and not required in its business. 

Sec. 7. Tliat the board, upon terms and conditions prescribed by it and 
approved by the President, may charter, lease, or sell to any person, a citizen 
of the United States, any vessel so purchased, constructed, or transferred. 

Sec. 8. That when any vessel purchased or constructed by or transferred to 
the board as herein provided, and owned by the United States, becomes, in 
the opinion of the board, unfit for the purposes of this Act, it shall be appraised 
t^nd sold at public or private sale free from the conditions and restrictions of 
this act. 

V Sec. 9. That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board may 
be registered or enrolled and licensed as a vessel of the United States and 
entitled to the benefits and privileges appertaining thereto: Provided, That 
foreign-built vessels heretofore or hereafter admitted to American registry or 
enrollment and license under the act of August eighteenth, nineteen hundred 
and fourteen, or under this act, and vessels owned, chartered, or leased by 
any corporation In which the United States Is a stockholder (except the 
Panama Railroad Company), may not engage In the coastwise trade of the 
United States, except that such vessels may engage In trade with Alaslsa, 
Hawaii, or Porto Rico, whether or not en route to or from a foreign port, if 
the board finds such trade is not being adequately served by a regular line or 
lines of vessels. 

Every vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board shall, unless 
otherwise authorized by the board, be operated only under such registry or 
enrollment and license. Such vessels while employed solely as merchant ves- 
sels shall be subject to all laws, regulations, and liabilities governing mer- 
chant vessels, whether the United States be Interested therein as owner, In 
whole or In part, or hold any mortgage, lien, or other Interest therein. No 
such vessel, without the approval of the board, shall be transferred to a foreign 
registry or flag, or sold ; nor, except under regulations prescribed by the board, 
be chartered or leased. 

When the United States is at war. or during any national emergency the 
existence of which Is declared by proclamation of the President, no vessel 
registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of the United States shall, 
without the approval of the board, be sold, leased, or chartered to any person 
not a citizen of the United States, or transferred to a foreign registry or flag. 

Any vessel sold, chartered, leased, transferred, or operated In violation of 

this section shall be forfeited to the United States, and whoever violates any 

provision of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a 

/fine of not more than $5,000 or to imprisonment of not more than five years, or 

(both such fine and Imprisonment. 

^ Sec. 10. That the President, upon giving to the person Interested such reason- 
able notice in writing as In his judgment the circumstances permit, may take 
possession, absolutely or temporarily, for any naval or military purpose, of 
any vessel purchased, leased, or chartered from the board : Provided^ That if, 
in the judgment of the President, an emergency exists requiring such action 
he may take possession of any such vessel without notice. 

Thereafter, upon ascertainment by agreement or otherwise, the United States 
shall pay the person Interested the fair actual value at the time of taking of 
the interest of such person in every vessel taken absolutely, or if taken for a 
llnalted period, the fair charter value for such period. In case of disagreement 
as to the fair value it shall be determined by appraisers, one to be appointed 
by the board, one by the person interested, and a third by the two so appointed. 
The finding of a majority of such appraisers shall be final and binding upon 
. both parties. 

Sec. 11. That the board. If In its judgment such action is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act, may form under the laws of the District of 
Columbia one or more corporations for the purchase, construction, equipment, 
lease, charter, maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels in the commerce 
of the United States. The total capital stock thereof shall not exceed $50,000,- 
000, The board may, for and on behalf of the Unite<l States, subscribe to, 
purchase, and vote not less than a majority of the capital stock of any such 
corporation, and do all other things In regard thereto necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States and to carry out the purposes of this act. The 
board, with the approval of the President, may sell any or all of the stock of 
the United States in such corporation, but at no time shall it be a minority 
stockholder therein. 
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8 SHIPPING BOARD, NAVAL AUXILIARY, AND MERCHANT MARINE. 

At the expiration of five years from the conclusion of the present European 
war the operation of vessels on the part of any such corporation in which the 
United States is then a stockholder shall cease and the said corporation stand 
dissolved. The date of the conclusion of the war shall be declared by proclama- 
tion of the President. The vessels and other property of any such corporation 
shall revert to the board. The board may sell, lease, or charter such vessels as 
provided in section seven and shall disi)ose of the property other than vessels 
on the best available terms and, after payment of all debts and obligations, 
deposit the proceeds thereof in the Treasury to its credit. AH stock in such 
corporations owned by others than the United States at the time of dissolution 
shall be taken over by the board at a fair and reasonable value and paid for 
with funds to the credit of the board. In case of disagreement, such value 
shall be determined in the manner provided in section ten. 
/ Sec. 12. That any vessel purchased, leased, or chartered from the board may 
be listed by the Secretary of the Navy as a vessel of the United States Naval 
Auxiliary Reserve. The officers and members of the crew of any such listed 
vessel who volunt^r for the purpose and are citizens of the United States or its 
insular possessions may, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Y \ Navy, be enrolled in various ranks and ratings corresponding to those of the 
\ United States Navy, not above the rank of lieutenant commander, as members 
of any naval reserve force established by law. 

Sec. 13. That the board shall investigate the relative cost of building mer- 
chant vessels in the United States and in foreign maritime countries, and the 
relative cost, advantages, and disadvantages of operating in the foreign trade 
vessels under United States registry and under foreign registry. It shall ex- 
amine the navigation la\^^s of the United States and the rules and regulations 
thereunder, and make such recommendations to the Congress as it deems 
proper for the amendment, improvement, and revision of such laws, and for the 
development of the American merchant marine. It shall investigate- the legal 
status of mortgage loans on vessel property, with a view to means of im- 
proving the security of such loans and of encouraging investment in American 
shipping. 

It shall, on or before the first day of December in each year, make a report 
to the CJongress, which shall include its recommendations and the results of its 
investigations, a summary of its transactions, and a statement of all expendi- 
tures and receipts under this act, and of the operations of any corporation in 
which the United States is a stockholder, and the names and compensation of 
all persons employed by the board. 

Sec. 14. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of sections five 
and eleven no expenditure shall be made nor liability incurred exceeding a total 
of $50,000,000 and the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the request of the 
board, approved by the President, shall froni time to time issue and sell or 
use any of the bonds of the United States now available in the Treasury under 
the acts of August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine, February fourth, nineteen 
hundred and ten, and March second, nineteen hundred and eleven, relating to 
the issue of bonds for the construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount 
not to exceed $50,000,000: Provided, That any bonds issued and sold or used 
under the provisions of this section may be made payable at such time within 
fifty years after issue as the Secretary of the Treasury may fix, instead of 
fifty years after the date of issue, as prescribed in the act of August fifth, nine- 
teen hundred and nine. 

The proceeds of such bonds and the net proceeds of all sales, charters, and 
leases of vessels and of sales of stock made by the board, and all other moneys 
received by it from any source, shall be covered into the Treasury to the credit 
of the board, and are hereby permanently appropriated for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of sections five and eleven. 

Sec. 15. That no common carrier by water shall directly or indirectly — 

First. Pay, or allow, or enter into any combination, agreement, or understand- 
ing, express or implied, to pay or allow, a deferred rebate to any shipper. The 
term " deferred rebate " in this act means a return of any portion of the freight 
money by a carrier to any shipper as a consideration for the giving of all or 
any portion of his shipments to the same or any other carrier, or for any other 
purpose, the payment of which is deferred beyond the period for which com- 
puted and is made only if, during' both the period for which computed and the 
period of deferment, the shipper has complied with the terms of the rebate 
agreement or arrangement. 
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Secoiul. Use a fljrhting sliip either separately or In conjunction witli any 
otlier carrier, ttirongh agreement or otherwise. The terra " fighting ship " in 
this act means a vessel used in a particular trade by a carrier or group of 
carriers for the purpose of excluding, preventing, or reducing competition by 
driving another carrier out of said trade. 

Third. Retaliate against any shipper by refusing, or threatening to refuse, 
space accommodations when such are available, or resort to other discriminat- 
ing or unfair methods, because such shipper has patronized any other carrier 
or has filed a complaint charging unfair treatment, or for any other reason. 

Fourth. Make any unfair or unjustly discriminatory contract with any 
shipper based on the volume of freight offered, or unfairly treat or unjustly dis- 
criminate against any shipper in the matter of (a) cargoe space accommoda- 
tions or other fa<'ilities, due regard being had for the proper londing of the vessel 
and the available tonnage; (b) the loading and landing of freight in proper 
condition; or (c) the adjustment and settlement of claims. 

Any carrier who violates any provision of this section shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $25,000 for each offense. 

Sec. 16. That every common carrier by water, or other person subject to this 
act, shall file immediately with the board a true copy, or, if oral, a true and com- 
plete memorandum, of every agreement with another such carrier or other 
person subject to this act, or modification or cancellation thereof, to which 
it may be a party or conform In whole or In part, fixing or regulating trans- 
portation ratejs or fares; giving or receiving special rates, accommodations, or 
other special privileges or advantages; controlling, regulating, preventing, or 
destroying competition; pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, or traffic; 
allotting ports or restricting or otherwise regulating the number and character 
of sailings between ports; limiting or regulating in any way the volume or 
character of freight or passenger trafl[lc to be carried; or in any manner pro- 
viding for an exclusion, preferential, or » cooperative working arrangement. 
The term " agreement " in this section includes understandings, conferences, and 
other arrangements. 

The board may by order disapprove, cancel, or modify any agreement, or any 
modification or cancellation thereof, w^hether or not previously approved by It, 
that it finds to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair ^s between carriers, shlp- 
I>ers, exporters, importers, or ports, or between exporters from the United 
States and their foreign competitors, or to operate to the detriment of thc^ 
commerce of the United States, or to be in violation of this act, and shall ap- 
prove all other agreements, modifications, or cancellations. 

Agreements existing at the time of the organization of the board shall be 
lawful until disapproved by the board. It shall be unlawful to carry out 
any agreement or any portion thereof disapproved by the board. 

All agreements, modifications, or cancellations made after the organizations 
of the board shall be lawful only when and as long as approved by the boards , 
and before approval or after disapproval it shall be unlawful to carry out in / 
whole or in part, directly or indirectly, any such agreement, modification, or can- 
cellation. 

Every agree ment, modification, or cancellation lawful under this section shall 
be excepted from the provisions of the act approved July second, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety, entitled "An act to protect trade and commerce against imlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies," and amendments and acts supplementary thereto, 
ond the provisions of sections seventy- three to seventy-seven, both inclusive, of 
the act approved August twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, 
entitled "An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes," and amendments and acts supplementary thereto. 

Whoever violates any provision of this section shall be liable to a penalty of 
$1,000 for each day such violation continues, to be recovered by the United 
States in a civil action. 

Sec. 17. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water or other 
person subject to this act, either alone or in conjunction with any other person, ^ 
directly or indirectly — 

First. To make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to 
any particular person, locality, or description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, 
or to subject any particular person, locality, or description of traflfic to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 

Second. To allow any person to obtain transportation for property at less than 
the regular rates then established and enforced on the line of such carrier, by 
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means of false billing, false classification, false weighing, false report of weight, 
or by any other unjust or unfair device or means. 

Third. To induce, persuade, or otherwise influence any marine insurance com- 
pany or underwriter, or agent thereof, not to give a competing carrier by water 
as favorable a rate of insurance on vessel or cargo, having due regard to the class 
of vessel or cargo, as is granted to such carrier or other person subject to this 
act. 

Sec. 18. That no common carrier by water in foreign commerce shall demand, 
charge, or collect any rate, fare, or charge which is unjustly discriminatory 
between shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to exporters of the United 
States as compared with their foreign competitors. Whenever the board finds 
that any such rate, fare, or charge is demanded, charged, or collected it may 
alter the same to the extent necessary to correct such unjust discrimination or 
prejudice and make an order that the carrier shall discontinue demanding, 
charging, or collecting any such unjustly discriminatory or prejudicial rate, 
fare, or charge. 

Every such carrier and every other person subject to this act shall establish, 
observe, and enforce just and reasonable regulations and practices relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, storing, or delivering of property. When- 
ever the board finds that any such regulation or practice is unjust or unrea- 
sonable it may determine, prescribe, and order enforced a just and reasonable 
regulation or practice. 

Sec. 19. That every common carrier by water in interstate commerce shall 
establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, and tariffs, and just and reasonable regulations and practices relating 
thereto and to the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts, and bills 
of lading, the manner and method of presenting, marking, packing, and deliver- 
ing property for transportation, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess 
baggage, the facilities for transportation, and all other matters relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, or delivering of 

property. 

Every such carrier shall file with the board and keep open to public inspec- 
tion, in the form and manner and within the time prescribed by the board, 
the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or In connection with transportation 
between points on Its own route ; and If a through route has been established, 
the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or In connection with transporta- 
tion between points on .its own route and points on the route of any other 
carrier by water. 

No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a greater compensation for 
Buch transportation than the rates, fares, and charges filed In compliance 
with this section, except with the approval of the board and after ten days' 
public notice in the form and manner prescribed by the board, stating the in- 
crease proposed to be made; but the board for good cause shown may waive 
such notice. 

Whenever the board finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, tariff, 
regulation, or practice, demanded, charged, collected, or observed by such car- 
rier Is unjust or unreasonable. It may determine, prescribe, and order en- 
forced a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, or a just and 
reasonable classification, tariff, regulation, or practice; 

Sec. 20. That whenever a common carrier by water In Interstate commerce 
reduces Its rates on the carriage of any species of freight to or from com- 
petitive points below a fair and remunerative basis with the Intent of driving 
out or otherwise Injuring a competitive carrier by water, It shall not increase 
such rates unless after hearing the board finds that such proposed Increase 
rests upon changed conditions other than the elimination of said competition. 

Sec. 21. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water or other 
person subject to this act, or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or em- 
ployee of such carrier or person, or for any other person authorized by such . 
carrier or person to receive information, knowingly to disclose to or permit to 
be acquired by any person other than the shipper or consignee, without the 
consent of such shipper or consignee, any Information concerning the nature, 
kind, quantity, destination, consignee, or routing of any property tendered or 
delivered to such common carrier or other person subject to this act, for trans- 
portation in Interstate or foreign commerce, which information may be used 
to the detriment or prejudice of such shipper or consignee, or which may im- 
properly disclose his business transactions to a competitor, or which may be 
Used to the detriment or prejudice of any carrier ; and it shall also be unlawful 
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for any person to solicit or knowingly receive any such information which may 

be so nsecl. ^ ^ . ^ 

Nothinj? in this act shall be construed to prevent the giving of such informa- 
tion in response to any legal process Issued under the authority of any court 
of a State or of the United States, or to any officer or agent of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or of any State, Territory, District, or possession 
thereof, in the exercise of his powers, or to any officer or other duly authorized 
person seeking such Information for the prosecution of persons charged with 
or suspected of crime, or to another carrier, or Its duly authorized agent, for the 
purpose of adjusting mutual traffic accounts in the ordinary course of business 
of such carriers. 

Sec. 22. That the board may require any common carrier by water, or other 
person subject to this act, or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, age^nt, or em- 
ployee thereof, to file with it any periodical or special report, or any account, 
record, rate, or charge, or any memorandum of any facts and transactions 
appertaining to the business of sucii carrier or other i)erson subject to this act. 
Such report, account, record, rate, charge, or memorandum shall be under oath 
whenever the board so requires, and shall be furnished In the form and within 
the time prescribed by the board. Whoever falls to file any report, account, 
record, rate, charge, or memorandum as required by this section shall forfeit 
to the United States the sum of $100 for each day of such default. 

Whoever willfully falsifies, destroys, mutilates, or alters any such report, 
account, record, rate, charge, or memorandum, or willfully files a false report, 
account, record, rate, charge, or memorandum shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and subject upon conviction to a fine of not more than $1,000, or Imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 23. That any person may file with the board a sworn complaint setting 
forth any violation of this act by a common carrier by water, or other per- 
son subject to this act, and asking reparation for the injury, if any, caused 
thereby. The board shall furnish a copy of the complaint to such carrier or 
other person, who shall, within a reasonable time specified by the board, satisfy 
the complaint or answer it in writing. If the complaint is not satisfied the 
board shall, except as otherwise provided In this act. Investigate It In such 
manner and by such means, and make such order as It deems proper. The 
board, if the complaint is fileil within two years after the cause of action 
accrued, may direct the payment, on or before a day named, of full reparation 
to the complainant for the injury caused by such violation. 

The board, upon Its own motion, may In like manner and, except as to 
orders for the payment of money, with the same powers, investigate any viola- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 24. Orders of the board relating to any violation of this act shall be 
made only after full hearing, and upon a sworn complaint or in proceedings 
Instituted of Its own motion. 

All orders of the board other than for the payment of money made under 
this act shall continue in force for such time, not exceeding two years, as 
shall be prescribed therein by the board, unless suspended, modified, or set 
aside by the board or any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 25. That the board shall enter of record a written report of every in- 
vestigation made under this act In which a hearing has been held, stating Its 
conclusions, decision, and order, and, if reparation Is awarded, the findings of 
fact on which the award Is made, and shall furnish a copy of such report to 
all parties to the investigation. 

The board may publish such reports in the form best adapted for public 
Information and use, and such authorized publications shall, without further 
proof or authentication, be competent evidence of such reports In all courts 
of the United States and of the States, Territories, Districts, and possessions 
thereof. 

Sec. 26. That the board may reverfe, suspend, or modify, upon such notice 
and In such manner as It deems proper, any order made by it. Upon applica- 
tion of any party to a decision or order It may grant a rehearing of the same 
or any matter determined tlierein, but no such application for or allowance 
of a rehearing shall, except by special order of the Iward, operate as a stay 
of such order. 

Sec. 27. That for the purpose of investigating alleged violations of this act, 
the board may by subpoena compel the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, papers, documents, and other evidence from anv place In 
the United States at any designated place of hearing. Subpoenas may be 
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Signed by any commissioner, and oaths or affirmations may be administered, 
witnesses examined, and evidence received by any commissioner or examiner, 
or, under tlie direction of tlie board, by any person authorized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State, Territory, District, or possession 
thereof to administer oaths. Persons so acting under the direction of the board 
and witnesses shall, unless employees of the board, be entitled to the same fees 
and mileage as in the courts of the United States. Obedience to any such 
subpoena shall, on application by the board, be enforced as are orders of the 
board other than for the payment of money. 

Sec. 28. That no person shall be excused, on the ground that It may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture, from attending and 
testifying, or producing books, papers, documents, and other evidence, in 
obedience to the subpoena of the board or of any court In any proceeding based 
upon or growing out of any alleged violation of this act ; but no natural person 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing as to which, in obedience to a subpoena 
and under oath, he may so testify or produce evidence, except that no person 
shall be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in 
so testifying. 

Sec. 29. That in case of violation of any x>rder of the board, other than an 
order for the payment of money, the board, or any party Injured by such vio- 
lation, or the Attorney General, may apply to a district court having jurisdiction 
of the parties; and If, after hearing, the court determines that the order was 
regularly made and duly Issued, It shall enforce obedience thereto by a writ 
of injunction or other proper process, mandatory or otherwise. 

Sec. 30. That in case of violation of any order of the board for the pay- 
ment of money the person to whom such award was made may file In the dis- 
trict court for the district In which such person resides, or In which Is located 
any office of the carrier or other person to whom the order was directed, or In 
which Is located any point of call on a regular route operated by the carrier, 
or in any court of general jurisdiction of a State, Territory, District, or posses- 
sion of the United States having jurisdiction of the parties, a petition or suit 
setting forth briefly the causes for which he claims damages and the order 
of the board in the premises. 

In the district court the findings and order of the board shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts therein stated, and the petitioner shall not be liable 
for costs, nor shall he be liable for costs at any subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings unless they accrue upon his appeal. If a petitioner In a district court 
finally prevails, he shall be allowed a reasonable attorney's fee, to be taxed 
and collected as part of the costs of the suit. 

All parties in whose favor the board has made an award of reparation by 
a single order may be joined as plaintiffs, and all other parties to such order 
may be joined as defendants, In a single suit in any district in which any one 
such plaintiff could maintain a suit against any one such defendant. Service 
of process against any such defendant not found in that district may be made 
in any district in which is located any office of, or point of call on a regular 
route operated by, such defendant. Judgment may be entered in favor of any 
plaintiff against the defendant liable to that plaintiff. 

No petition or suit for the enforcement of an order for the payment of money 
shall be maintained in a district or State court unless filed within one year 
from the date of the order. 

Sec. 31. That the venue and procedure in the courts of the United States in 
suits brought to enforce, suspend, or set aside, in whole or in part, any order 
of the board shall, except as herein otherwise provided, be the same as in 
similar suits in regard to orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
such suits may also be maintained In any district court having jurisdiction 
of the parties. 

Sec. 32. That whoever violates any provision of this act, except where a 
different penalty is provided, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable. by 
fine of not to exceed $5,000. 

Sec 33. That this act shall not be construed to affect the power or juris- 
diction, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor to confer upon the board 
concurrent power or jurisdiction over any. matter within the power or jurisdic- 
tion of such commission ; nor shall this act be construed to apply to intrastate 
commerce. 

Sec 34. That if any provision of this act, or the application of such pro- 
vision to certain circumstances, is held unconstitutional, the remainder of the 
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act, and the application of such provision to. circumstances other than those 
as to which it is held unconstitutional, shall not be aflfected thereby. 

Sec. 35. That for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of defrayiqg the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the 
board, including the payment of salaries herein authorized. 

The Chairman. The House hearings upon this subject were quite 
extensive and covered very nearly every feature of the bill. I think 
there were very few amendments made to the bill upon the floor of 
the House. 

The purpose of this hearing is to enable anyone interested who 
wishes to be heard, and who did not have the opportunity to be 
heard before the House committee, now to present his views. Of 
course, that does not mean that we will not hear any gentleman who 
has testified before the House, provided he has something supple- 
mentary to the statement that was submitted to that committee. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WINTHOP L. MARVIN, BEFBESENTINa A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE, BOSTON CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 

The Chairman. Will you state your full name, your address, and 
the interest that you are speaking for ? 

Mr. Marvin. My name is Winthrop L. Marvin, No. 683 Atlantic 
Aveune, Boston, Mass. I am speaking, as my friend, Mr. Blodgett, 
will speak, as a member of the special committee on the merchant 
marine of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee has considered this shipping bill and has adopted 
a report upon it under the date of March 25. That report was duly 
examined and approved by the directors of the chamber of com- 
merce and transmitted to Washington — I have a copy of it here — as 
expressing the views of the chamber, but no member of our commit- 
tee or representatives of the chamber appeared before the House 
committee. This is our first appearance in Washington in connec- 
tion with this legislation. 

The Chairman. You did have an appointment, but found your- 
selves unable to keep it ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir; it was suggested to us that we appear 
before the House committee, but no member of the chamber of com- 
merce committee was able to come to Washington at that time. The 
opportunity was given, however. 

We come, Mr. Blodgett, and I, not at all as obstructionists. We 
believe, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the business men of 
New England believe, that there is a real crisis and such an emer- 
gency before the country that the need of some legislation is im- 
?erative. We come not as opposing this bill that is before you. 
'here are many features of it that we approve, that our report has 
commended, and that the directors of the chamber have indorsed. 
We believe that the establishment of a great shipping board at this 
time might be of immeasurable value to the commerce of the country, 
provided the powers of the board were limited in some reasonable 
way. We heartily approve of the reco^ition that the bill gives 
to the naval reserve of the United States in authorizing the Govern- 
ment to transfer by charter to private shipowners vessels that may 
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not be needed in the public service at the present time. We approve 
that clause of the bill that seeks to enroll in a naval reserve compe- 
tent citizen officers and men on merchant ships. 

Our objection to the bill is to those features that embody Govern- 
ment ownership, operation, and the regulation of cates, and that 
objection is not at all partisan in its nature. I happen myself to 
be a Eepublican, but the committee of the chamber, which considered 
this bill, was made up in part of Eepublicans and in part of Demo- 
crats. The chamber itself is one of the greatest commercial organi- 
zation in the country, the greatest commercial organization in the 
city of Boston, and its membership is made up of both Republicans 
and Democrats. 

In our consideration of the matter, which extended over some 
weeks and was very careful, we found that the opinions of the 
Democratic members of the Boston committee were exactly our opin- 
ions; there was no difference whatever. Everyone of us was desir- 
ous, if possible, of approving this legislation — that is, our feeling 
toward it is exactly the feeling of all Americans regardless of party 
toward the great foreign policies that confront this administration. 
The natural inclination of every American is to stand by the Presi- 
dent and by his administration and support the majority party in 
this country if it is possible so to do. 

We object to Government operation and ownership and to Govern- 
ment participation in what is distinctly a private business, exactly 
as the lumber mills of your own State, Senator, [Mr. Simmons] 
might object to the coming into North Carolina of the Government 
as owner and operator, say, of lumber mills, acquiring a strong con- 
nection with the lumber manufacturing interests of your State and 
operating them at Government expense without any necessity of 
making a profit. I think such a course as that would be very 
earnestly resented. 

I think if the Government of the United States went into the State 
of Alabama and purchased a large proportion of the cotton-growing 
area and entered into the cotton-growing business without the neces- 
sity of making a profit and with the whole force of the Treasury 
and the prestige of the Government behind it, it would be very 
earnestly opposed, and very justly opposed, by the cotton planters 
of Alabama without regard to their political affiliations. 

That is our own feeling toward this biy. We object to the 
principle of Government ownership. We fear that the effects of 
Government ownership and operation in this bill would mark an 
advance toward Government acquisition of other purely commercial 
enterprises. 

The Chairman. Does that mean that you approve of the balance 
of the bill ? 

Mr. Marvin. Our objection lies against Government ownership 
and operation and against the minute regulation of ocean freight rates 
provided in the further sections of the bill— with respect to which I 
was going on to speak. 

The shipping business — as we know it in New England, and as it 
has been known for 200 years as one of our greatest characteristic 
industries — is a commercial business like anything else. Shipping is 
practically identical with the business of a factory. Its product is 
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the service which it renders, its transportation. We have the capital 
in New England, we have the skill in New England, and we have 
the inherited tendency of more than two centuries toward the sea. 
Our people are competent financially and otherwise to enter upon a 
large scale into the ocean shipowning business. I bad the honor 
some years ago to serve as secretary of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission, of which Senator Gallinger was chairman. That commis- 
sion drew up a definite plan of policy for the United States. It 
offered, as you will recall, two kinds of subsidy — a mail subsidy and 
a general subsidy to cargo vessels. The question was distinctly 
asked, after that program was drawn up, of the bankers, merchants, 
and manufacturers of Boston, New York, and other American cities, 
whether, if legislation was enacted, they would put their money into 
the shipping business ? They all answered that they would. It is the 
lack of some form of national protection and encouragement that 
has brought our shipping to its present state. All of our other in- 
dustries are protected either by the deliberate protection of the Ee- 
publican tariff law or by the incidental protection of such a law as 
has just been enacted, which leaves a very considerable degree of 
tariff protection to most of our gi*eat national industries. 

The Chairman. Then, do I understand yoa as suggesting mail 
subvention and general subsidies as your method of reviving or re- 
habilitating the American merchant marine? 

Mr. Marvin. That is the method favored by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. It would not be fair for us to come here and object 
to Government ownership and operation, unless we had a very clear 
idea of a possible alternative. 

Senator Jones. Did they consider the matter of discriminating 
duties ? 

Mr. Marvin. The chamber has not considered the policy of dis- 
criminating duties. Personally, I would like to see the system tried. 
I am familiar with the bill you have just introduced. Senator Jones. 
I have always desired that that policy should have a fair trial. I 
believe that a policy of fair, reasonalDle, cautious subsidies, and a 
system of preferential duties should both be tried before we resort 
to the very unusual expedient of Government ownership, which has 
been applied with success by not one of the maritime nations of the 
world. 

Senator Fletcher. As to the present mail contracts, favorable as 
mail subvention goes — ^is that not reasonable? 

Mr. Marvin. The present mail contracts are entirely successful on 
the short lines of transportation to the West Indies, and to the 
near-by portions of South America, but they are insufficient, as the 
experience of 20 years has proven, on the long routes to Europe 
and to the Orient. 

Senator Jones. Can you state why? 

Mr. Marvin. The compensation per mile — ^$2 per mile on second-class 
steamships with a speed of 16 knots — is- not sufficient compensation 
for the service rendered. The mail subsidies have failed on these long 
routes for the same reason that you would fail if you offered con- 
tractors a sum for building a public building in the State of Wash- 
ington that would not cover the cost of building. It is a pure matter 
of dollars and cents. If Congress had accepted the bill that Senator 
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Gallinger sought for so many years to enact, there would unquestion- 
abljr be steamships in operation to South America to-day, and to the. 
Orient, and it is the refusal to grant that legislation that is respon- 
fiible for the crisis that confronts us to-day. 

The Chairman. His proposition was to pay the second-class vessels 
the same compensation per mile allowed first-class vessels under the 
act of 1891 ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir ; that was the proposition. 

The Chairman. That is your proposition now ? 

Mr. Marvin. That is our proposition now, as recommended in our 
report, transmitted to Senators and Representatives some weeks ago. 
We would like to see enacted that bill which you will remember 
passed the Senate and passed the house and was defeated by a fili- 
buster in the Senate at the very end of the session, but which passed 
the Senate .subsequently. 

The Chairman. I have read somewhere. I do not now recall where, 
that some chamber of commerce — ^probably it was the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce — suggested instead of an increase in the compensa- 
tion of vessels of the second class a reduction of the speed limit pre- 
scribed by the act of 1891. 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, Senator; but it would not give the United States 
the expeditious mail service that it should have. 

The Chairman. I understood your suggestion was based upon the 
idea that the 16-knot vessels were not employed in the South Ameri- 
can trade, and are not probably necessary in that trade. 

Mr. Marvin. Until a few years ago there were no vessels with a 
speed of 16 knots employed in the mail, passenger, and fast-freight 
service from fiurope to South America, but numerous vessels of that 
type were in that service at the opening of the present war, and if the 
United States is to have a mail service to South America, it ought to 
be equal, and possibly superior, to that enjoyed by any European 
nation. On the routes to the Orient the Japanese steamers that ply 
from San Francisco to China and Japan have a speed of 21 knots, so 
that a 14-knot American mail service to the Orient would be wholly 
inadequate. It would be wholly inadequate to South America at the 
present time. 

Senator Fletcher. You appreciate the necessity of something be- 
ing done. Suppose we assume for the moment that it is impossible to 
get Congress to favor such subsidy program as you mention. What 
are we to do then ? 

Mr. Marvin. Well, Senator, as a Republican, I am willing to sur- 
render a whole lot of my prejudice to secure effective legislation. I 
am not an actual advocate of the preferential duty, but I would pre- 
fer it and support it, and I think most of those with whom I am ac- 
quainted would, in preference to a Government ownership and opera- 
tion proposition. We offer the alternative of mail subsidies and care- 
fully guarded general subsidies and the alternative of discriminative 
duties as embodied in the bill of the Senator from Washington. We 
would approve either measure in preference to this one. 

Senator Fletcher. Does not this five-year limitation cure some of 
your objections to Government operation? 

Mr. Marvin. Well, our objection to the Government ownership 
and operation feature of this bill is fundamental. It is a matter of 
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deep-seated principle. We fear, as I have said, the result of setting 
such an example. We fear it would be the entering wedge to State 
socialism. We think such a plan as that ought to be adopted only 
as the last resort, and on that point of subsidy 

Senator Jones (interposing). In line with that suggestion, as 
limited to five years, is that not a mere makeshift policy ? 

Mr. Marvin. It leaves the Government in the position of owning 
ships, and in the position of a general broker in the market with 
ships to let here, there, and everywhere. I think that would be un- 
fortunate and unnecessary. I think the Government can secure its 
naval auxiliaries by the other means that I have sugg;ested. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the five-year limitation, prop- 
erly interpreted, means that the Government will endeavor to help 
in the immediate situation by assisting private capital in securing 
ships? 

Mr. Marvin. I have no^ doubt that that is the honest purpose of 
those who framed the amendment, or of those who framed the entire 
bill, but it seems to us that it is unnecessary to resort to that expedi- 
ent when this other plan can be adopted that will not involve our 
Nation in a long step toward socialism, as it seems to those of us 
who object to it would be the case. 

The Chairman. I notice in the recommendation of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States that they recommend very highly 
the plan of the Government creating a corporation for the purpose 
of loaning money to private individulas or corporations to aid in 
the construction of vessels? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think there is any element of socialism in 
that suggestion ? 

Mr. Marvin. It is a very unusual expedient, surely — a very imusual 
expedient, indeed. 

The Chairman. Do you think that differentiates itself very radi- 
cally from the proposition contained in the bill ? 

Mr. Marvin. I would like to be excused from the expression of 
any opinion upon that matter, because I had no part in the framing 
of that recommendation of the national chamber, and I do not know 
what considerations prompted those who did frame it. I am not in- 
formed upon that. 

The Chairman. Well, that is one of the most, and probably the 
most^ representative business organization in the country, is it not? 

Mr. Marvin. Undoubtedly it is, and its recommendations carry 
great weight. I was not in attendance at that meeting, and I know 
nothing of the considerations that were advanced in favor of it. 

Senator Fletcher. That is what France proposes to do now, is 
it not? 

Mr. Marvin. Well, it was first suggested in France that the Gov- 
ernment purchase 50 merchant steamers and operate them at national 
expense. That plan was abandoned, and now a Government loan of 
a large number of francs is under consideration — a Government loan 
to shipowners. I think that would be preferable, to Government 
ownership, although I say it is not one of the plans that I am sug- 
gesting to you, and I do not want to be held responsible for the 
plan proposed by the national chamber. 

47746—16 2 
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Senator Bankhead. In your opinion, if this bill should pass and 
the Government should go into the ownership and operation of ves- 
sels to the extent this bill provides, what effect would it have upon 
the private interests engaged in shipbuilding — upon private capital 
in the building of ships and in the operating of ships f 

Mr. Marvin. I am very sorry to say that it would have a dis- 
tinctly discouraging effect — upon that point I am speaking of my 
own personal knowledge and experience. In the city of Boston we 
have several steamship companies that are operating vessels in the 
coastwise and foreign trade, and their inclination and ability, under 
ordinary circumstances, is to increase their fleets as they have been 
greatly increasing them, but the introduction of this bill has caused 
the bankers, who are interested in gathering capital for one of those 
companies, to abandon the effort, which has directly prevented the 
investment of several millions of dollars of New England capital in 
cargo-carrying steamers that would be of immense value to the 
United States in its general export trade and in its coastwise trade. 

Mr. Blodgett can speak from dirccc personal knowledge of another 
example where the introduction of this bill and the passage of it hj 
the House of Eepresentatives has prevented competent and experi- 
enced shipowners from securing capital to increase their over-seas 
tonnage in the United States. It is not a matter that we have heard 
from a distance, but it is a matter of our own experience in our own 
community, and it is one reason why we are here before you to oppose 
the feature of Government ownership and operation of merchant ves- 
sels, because we know from our own knowledge that instead of in- 
creasing the merchant fleet of the United States as it is operating to- 
day, it would decrease it. and prevent the construction of vessels for 
which contracts were almost ready to be let. 

Senator Bankhead. What knowledge have you of the number of 
ships that are now on the way toward being constructed by private 
capital in this country? 

Mr. Marvin. I have the knowledge, which I think is common to 
all of us, that the shipyards are full ; that most of them are unable to 
undertake the building of new ships, and will not be able before 1917 
or 1918. Those ships are building, most of them, distinctly for the 
coastwise trade. They are ships, however, that could be used at any 
time in the foreign trade of the United States. A considerable por- 
tion of them are being built on foreign account, for Scandinavian or 
other owners, who, of course, would not be affected directly by this 
bill. Our shipyards are full of orders, and I think the contracts on 
hand and in sight in our shipyards would be very much more numer- 
ous but for the threat of Government ownership and operation. 

Senator Bankhead. Can you tell this committee about what would 
be the cost of, say, a 7,000-ton ship — what it would cost to build it and 
put it into service? 

Mr. Marvin. It would cost about $500,000. Ships have been built 
in this country at as low a rate as $50 per ton dead weight capacity. 
The prices have gone up, because the cost of labor has risen and the 
cost of materials has risen. The $50,000,000 provided for in this bill 
would not build a very great fleet at the present cost. 

Senator Fletcher. The situation is 

Senator Bankhead. If you will pardon me, I just want to ask one 
more question. Supposing this bill should pass and the Government 
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should enter the market to buy ships, could they be bought at any- 
thing like — owing to the immense freight charges that they are able 
to get — could they be bought now at anything like reasonable prices? 

Mr. Marvin. They could not be bought at normally reasonable 
prices. 

Senator Bankhead. Our information is that ships frequently carry 
cargoes across that pay for the cost of the ship ; is that true ? 

Mr. Marvin. That is true. 

Senator Bankhead. That being true, I should think they would 
sell at a pretty high price. 

Mr. Marvin. They would sell at a very high price, and if the Gov- 
ornment operated them, it could undoubtedly, for the time being, 
make money in the operation. 

Senator Bankhead. If they carry at the same rate as now ; but the 
purpose is to reduce the rate. 

Mr. Marvin. If you bought the ships at the price you would have 
to pay now, and operated them at a very greatly reduced freight rate, 
the Government of the United States would be paying the largest 
subsidy that was ever contemplated. On that point I know there is 
opposition to subsidy among the party that is now in control of our 
Government. This bill is a subsidy bill. It is not an out-and-out 
subsidy bill, but it does exactly tor the Government owned and 
operated ships what the Republican bills have proposed to do for all 
of the merchant ships of the United States. A subsidy has been 
sought to offset foreign subsidies and also to pffset, as you know, the 
difference in the cost of operation betvzeen American and foreign 
ships. That same difficulty will confront the Government that has 
confronted private American shipowners. It will cost more to oper- 
ate Government-owned American ships than foreign ships. In these 
times that will make no difference, but in the normal conditions after 
the war closes it will require a steady payment from the Treasury to 
make up that difference in the cost of operation and to meet foreign 
subsidies wherever American ships run against foreign subsidies. 

The Chairman. Upon what basis do you make the statement that 
when the war is over and normal conditions have been restored it 
would cost more to operate a Government ship than a privdtely 
owned ship under American registry? 

Mr. Marvin. It would cost the difference between the American 
wage rate and the foreign wage rate, and the difference between the 
American food scale p.nd the foreign food scale, plus any increased 
cost that may result from the restrictions of the American naviga- 
tions laws — I mean the seamen's law particularly. 

The Chairman. But those conditions are incident to private opera- 
tions as well as to Government operation ? 

Mr. Marvin. They are. Senator. 

The Chairman. Where do you differentiate so as to justify your 
statement that it would cost the Government more to operate than it 
would cost a private individual ? 

Mr. Marvin. I did not make that statement. I believe, however, 
that it would probably cost the Government more to operate than it 
would private capital. 

The Chairman. But you said they would bp operated at a loss. 

Mr. Marvin. I said that the Government-owned ships would be 
operated at a loss in the highly competitive carrying trades to ex- 
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actly the same amount at which privately owned American ships 
would be operated at a loss — and we know they have been operated 
at a loss, and that is thie reason they have been withdrawn from the 
service. The Government could not officer and man its ships for any 
less money. 

The Chairman. Would the cost be any greater to the Government 
than to privately owned ships ? 

Mr. Marvin. It might be no greater. The bills that have been 
introduced in Congress by Republican Senators have represented an 
honest desire to span the difference between foreign and American 
cost of operation. If there have been any errors they have been un- 
intentional. There has been no purpose, so far as I know, in all of 
these subsidy bills, to guarantee any profits to the shipowner. The 
purpose of the subsidy has been to equalize conditions and to give the 
American a fair and equal chance. That has been the purpose of the 
shipping bill, as I understand, of the Senator from Washington — in 
other words to give the American shipowner, officer, and sailor an 
equal chance with the foreign shipowner, officer, and sailor, and to 
leave it to the shipowner to make his own profit. Identically th«i 
same condition will confront you whenever you undertake to operate 
Government-owned ships. That cost will have to be paid out of the 
Treasury. It will come out of the Treasury just as directly as an 
appropriation under a subsidy bill will come out of the Treasury, 
but there is this difference, that this bill proposes to subsidize only a 
limited 

The Chairman. Do not overlook the fact that a private concern 
engaged in ocean transportation expects and demands a profit. The 
Government would not expect or demand a profit. 

Mr. Marvin. And the waiving of a profit by the Government, the 
waiving of, say, a reasonable interest rate would constitute a sub- 
sidy to those particular ships. I think it has escaped possibly the 
attention of those who framed the law, in all good faith and all 
sincerity, that while in practical effect the Government-ownership 
plan subsidizes the Government-owned ships against foreign ships, 
to be sure, it also subsidizes them against the very much greater 
fleet of American private-owned ships. This is the severest unfair- 
ness to the private American shipowners who, imder very heavy dis- 
couragement, are now striving to keep our flag on the high seas. 
We have 2,000,000 tons of shipping now registered under the Amer- 
ican flag in the foreign trade. The Government-owned ships will 
engage in competition with that shipping — ^in general competition. 
I assume, of course, that the American shipping b7>9Td contemplaCed 
in this bill will not create an American Government steamship serv- 
ice on any route where a regular American steamship service is 
operated. But it would be absolutely impossible to keep Govern- 
ment-owned cargo vessels from competition with privately owned 
American ships in the same trades and carrying the same cargoes. 
That will occur again and again, and the burden on private Ameri- 
can enterprise will be very greatly increased. That is one reason, 
as I have stated, why New England owners who want to put money 
into ships are refusing to invest, because this bill is pending and 
because they can not compete against the foreign shipowners, with 
their low wages and subsidies, and also against the Government of 
the United States. 
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This, from our standpoint, is a very serious objection to this 
law . . 

Senator Jones. In other words, the result of the passage of this I 
bill would be to leave our ships with the same competition with! 
foreign ships that they already have, with the additional burden of { 
nonprofit Government ships. 

Mr. Marvin. With nonprofit Government ships — competing 
against the Government. That is a situation that will inevitably 
arise under this bill, and I am sure that it will lead to the abandon- 
ment of this policy by any political party that may be in control of 
the Government when this lact that we predict develops, as it inevi- 
tably will develop. 

The Chairman. It would probably cost five or six hundred 
millions of dollars to build sufficient American tonnage to supply 
adequate tonnage to accommodate 60 or 65 per cent of our own 
foreign commerce? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think the Government, when it proposes 
to appropriate only $50,000,000. indicates a purpose to go into the 
Government operation of ships ? Do you thmk, if it had that pur- 
pose, it would content itself with a small $50,000,000 appropriation 
in view of the fact that four or five or six hundred millions would be. 
necessary to reasonably supply the demand ? 

Mr. Marvin. The very existence of some Government-owned ships, 
Senator, would have a discouraging effect on men who would other- 
wise, under fair and even conditions, invest $500,000,000 or 
$600,000,000 of capital in a privately owned American fleet. For 
those five years, at any rate, in which Government ownership and 
operation mav be in effect this Government of ours would be gravely 
discriminating against its own citizens. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that the fact that the Govern- 
ment only proposes at this time to invest this relatively small amount 
indicates rather a purpose to start the business than to enter perma- 
nently in it? Suppose the bill under consideration should become 
law and the conduct of the Government should quickly demonstrate 
that it was its policy not to operate but to lease and to charter upon 
terms that would be attractive to private operators, do you think that 
would have the depressing effect that you have spoken of upon pri- 
vate capital considering entering this business? 

Mr. Marvin. It would. Capital is sensitive; it is timid. It has 
made heavy losses for the last 60 years in ocean navigation under the 
American flag. Some unusual inducement is necessary to bring capi- 
tal back to the sea, and the very existence of this menace will dis^ 
courage the investment in shipping with respect to privately owned 
vessels under the American flag. 

The Chairman. Suppose the Government should say, " We find a 
very urgent need for ships ; we find that private capital is not now 
invested to any considerable extent in the shipping business ; we want 
to give this movement a start and an impetus, and we propose to 
build $50,000,000 of ships and put them at the service of private capi- 
tal upon reasonable terms," ought that not rather to be regarded as 
an encouragement? 

Mr. Marvin. It is not a discouragement, but I can not under- 
stand 
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The Chairman. Would not that be regarded as a helpful attempt 
on the part of the Government to aid private operators in securing 
ships upon favorable terms to meet the present needs for tonnage! 

Mr. Marvin. But it does seem to me to be as much as the Govern- 
ment can do actually to encourage shipping, and that the clause in 
the bill by which you even propose to go into Government operation 
of vessels is unnecesasry, and could be abandoned, as we urge, with- 
out any impairment of the effectiveness of this legislation. 

The Chairman. The point I have in mind is this : If after this bill 
is passed it shall be demonstrated that that is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment — ^that that is the policy and intent — ^would that not be as 
much of an encouragement to those who want to enter into the busi- 
ness and who are handicapped because they have not the capital to 
build the ships — ^to invest as the propasition for the Government to 
loan to private operators $30,000,()00 as suggested in the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to which I have referred 
a little while ago? 

Mr. Marvin. Well, Senator, I am a Yankee, and in all good faith 

I would like to ask. why is Government operation authorized in the 

bill ? Without that you will gain every possible advantage, and with 

that you are inflicting a very serious disadvantage upon the maritime 

.communities. 

' The Chairman. You ask me why that is? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes. 

The Chairman. I assume if the Government builds these ships and 
can not lease or charter them to private individuals who would oper- 
ate them it would not want to have its hands tied ; it would want them 
operated. 

Mr. Marvin. But to most of those who live by the sea the proposi- 
tion of Government operation seems wholly unnecessary, because at 
this time, and so long as this war continues and possibly for some 
time afterwards, any ship that can go to sea, whose captain will oper- 
ate it any price, is sought by hundreds of bidders. If the Govern- 
ment should, by some miracle, become possessed to-day of a hundred 
sea-going steamers, I believe that all those vessels would be char- 
tered by experienced, capable, and responsible private shipowners 
within one week. 

The Chairman. I believe that is absolutely true. 

Mr. Marvin. Then what is the need of Government operation if 
the condition is known ? I think it would be a serious menace. Our 
objection is particularly to that clause or phase of the bill that pro- 
vides or authorizes or makes possible Government operation of those 
vessels. 

Senator Jones. If this bill is to meet an emergency, how would it 
meet it now ? How would we get ships, and how could the Govern- 
ment get them built even ? 

Mr. Marvin. On that point the bill is of no value in this emer- 
gency, other than perhaps as containing a certain moral value. It is 
of no value in this emergency, because all shipg that can float — includ- 
ing some vessels that are 60 and 70 years old — ^have alreadj^ been 
brought into use by private capital, and are employed either in the* 
coastwise trade of the United States or in the forei^ trade of the 
United States. Neither the Government of the United States nor 
any other human agency can provide another ship to-day. 
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Senator Jones. How about the shipbuilding plants?^ 

Mr. Marvin. The shipbuilding plants, as I said, are full of orders, 
every one of them. Old plants have been revived and the best and 
most efficient shipyards in this country have orders that they can not 
complete for a year or two, and will take no new contracts before the 
year 1917 or 1918. It is not possible for the Government of the 
United States to place any vessel in the commerce of this country, 
except a few naval colliers and transports that may not be required 
in time of peace. 

The Chairman. Do you not think it would be a good, helpful 
thing in the present situation if Mr. Morgan and his associates, or 
some other great ag^egation of capital, should determine to invest a 
hundred mulions of dollars or fifty millions of dollars, as the case 
may be, in the construction of ocean-going ships for the purpose of 
selling, leasing, or chartering them for use in our foreign trade? 
Do you not think that would be a helpful thing, and if so, why not 
helpful when done by the Government ? 

Mr. Marvin. For the remoter future, it would be. Senator. 

The Chairman. If they proposed to do that now, would that not 
be a great thing? 

Mr. Marvin. It would be 

Senator Lippitt. Would that accomplish any results at all? 

Mr. Marvin. It would prompt a large increase if Mr. Morgan 
pledged his word to that, but it would not relieve the present condi- 
tion at all. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Mr. Marvin. Because those ships could not be used in this emer- 
gency. 

Senator Bankhead. Maybe we can get those ships built abroad? 

Mr. Marvin. All of the foreign yards are more driven than ours. 
Those foreign orders only come to our country because of the scarcity 
of labor and the full yards abroad. 

The Chairman. Is there any trouble about our shipyards increas- 
ing their capacity so as to meet the additional demand? Suppose 
Mr. Morgan should go into the market to-morrow for a hundred 
million dollars of ships, do you suppose there would be any trouble 
about the shipyards enlarging their capacity very speedily so as to 
supply that demand? 

Mr. Marvin. The general industrial conditions prevailing in the 
steel and machinery trades are such that the shipyards could not im- 
mediately and greatly increase their facilities. Such construction 
work requires two or three times as long as it does under normal con- 
ditions. 

The Chairman. Have you investigated that matter — and I ask you 
that because I have been told the contrary. It is my understanding 
that they could quickly enlarge their plants so as to meet any demand 
made upon them. 

Mr. Marvin. Well, " quickly " is a relative term. It would not be 
possible for the shipyards 

The Chairman. They may not be able to do it quite as quickly as 
the munition plants have extended their capacity and build new 
plants. 

Mr. Marvin. Not at all. 
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The Chairman. But in a relatively short time they could put them- 
selves in condition to do it, could they not ? 

Mr. Marvin. It would not be possible for them to meet any such 
great increase in demand, and I would remind you that a demand ex- 
ists to-day for new tonnage. Every steamship company in this 
country and many in foreign lands have been for months applying 
to American shipyards for an opportunity to build new ships. The 
shipyards are full of orders now; they are full of orders up to the 
level of their present facilities, and are full of orders up to the limit 
of their enlarged facilities. 

The Chairman. Are they enlarging their plants now ? 

Mr. Marvin. They are enlarging their plants wherever it is possi- 
ble to do so. 

The Chairman. Are they turning down orders? 

Mr. Marvin. They are turning down orders ; yes, sir. Every ship- 
yard capable of building ships have turned away many orders. 

Senator Lippitt. If that is so, would it be anything more than 
spectacular for Mr. Morgan or anybody else to put $50,000,000 into 
the shipping industry ? Is not money anxious to go into the shipping 
industry to-day, but can not find the opportunity? 

Mr. Marvin. There is a great deal of capital; yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. I would like to ask another question in connection 
with the question which has been asked you by the chairman. Are 
you familiar with the labor situation in the shipyards today ? 

Mr. Marvin. I am. 

Senator Lippitt. Is it not a fact that there is scarcely a shipyard 
in the coimtry that is running full because of the impossibility of get- 
ting labor? 

Mr. Marvin. That is true. 

Senator Lippitt. I am told there are a few shipyards running at 
three-fourths of their capacity. 

Mr. Marvin. That is true. 

Senator Lippitt. Because it is impossible to get labor. 

Mr. Marvin. Skilled men can not be secured. 

Senator Lippitt. And that they have scoured the whole United 
States in an effort to get it ? 

Mr. Marvin. That is true. 

Senator Lippitt. So that any regularly existing shipbuilding in- 
dustry in this country, even if they are not hampered by the difficulty 
of getting machinery built, would be seriously hampered by the lack 
of the labor supply ? 

Mr. Marvin. New machinery, if immediately or eventually re- 
quired, could not be manned for a long time. The yards are en- 
deavoring to train their men to the best advantage. They are avail- 
ing of every possible expedient. In the course of two or three years 
they may have larger plants. 

Senator Lippitt. You say you are familiar with that situation. 
Can you give us any statement with regard to any particular ship- 
yard, as to its condition ? 

Mr. Marvin. I know that what you say is true of the great ship- 
yard in Boston. The Fore Eiver Shipbuilding Corporation is not 
able to procure men ; it is hampered in the supply of materials, also ; 
it is extending its facilities; it is just completing a great new shop; 
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and it is constructing an enormous set of ways for the building of 
heavy ships for the merchant marine or navy of the largest size. 

The Chairman. If the Government, by reason of the inadequacy 
of our shipyards, is unable to secure the construction of these ships^ 
suppose the method you suggest is adopted, how would private indi- 
viduals be in a more favorable position with respect to securing these 
additional ^ps? 

Mr. Marvin. Private individuals would not be able to do so. 

The Chairman. So that neither this method nor your method 
would afford any relief ? 

Mr. Marvin, it would not afford any immediate relief in the pres- 
ent emergency. 

The Chairman. In the matter of constructing ships, could not one 
method afford it just as quickly as the other ? 

Mr. Marvin. Neither could afford it. 

The Chairman. Would not one afford it just as quickly as the 
other; if the trouble is a lack of capacity to construct these ships, 
would we not get them just as quickly by one method as the other 
method ? 

Mr. Marvin. I think not. 

Senator Lippitt. If you could not get it quickly by either method, 
you would get it as quickly by one as the other. 

Mr. Marvin. Exactly. As I say, no human agency could do it. 

The Chairman. So that is not an objection to this method, be- 
cause it obtains equally with the other method. 

Mr. Marvin. The objection to this idea of Government ownership 
and operation is that it is fundamentally wrong. 

Senator Fletcher. How do you reconcile your statements in 
answer to Senator Lippitt's question that there is private capital 
ready and waiting, and people interested in shipping anxious to get 
into the business, with the statement you made some time ago that 
people were deterred from going into the business and could not get 
capital on account of the apprehension regarding this bill ? 

Mr. Marvin. Both are true. They are not at all irreconcilable^ 
There are investors who are willing to take their chances with this 
legislation and those who are not. A great deal of capital is ready 
and willing to go into shipping. It would be greater still if this 
bill were not before Congress and likely to be enacted. The condi- 
tions are thoroughly reconcilable. 

The Chairman, i ou mean it is ready to go into it provided the 
Government shall give assistance by subvention or subsidy ? 

Mr. Marvin. It is not now altogether contingent upon that, be- 
cause it is possible for the American shipowners to build vessels 
primarily for the coast trade which is protected under our old laws. 
Vessels that are being built in the American shipyards are always 
being built with an eye to the coastwise trade. They can be used in 
this emergency, and probably would be used, in the foreign commerce 
of the United States. 

The Chairman. Here is a document that was sent to the committee 
by the Commissioner of Navigation, Mr. Chamberlin, purporting to 
give an account of all vessels that are in process of construction in 
the shipyards and under contracts for this year. It would seem to 
me that most of these ships are to be used as special liners or in the 
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Coastwise trade and few of them, relatively, for use in the foreign 
trade. 

Mr. Marvin. Of all those vessels of a tonnage of more than 2,500 — 
of the steel steamers — ^all would be available and fit for the foreign 
trade. 

The Chairman. But are they being constructed for foreign trade? 

Mr. Marvin. Thej^ are being constructed for use in either the 
coastwise or the foreign trade, but with a very firm reliance by the 
owners of those vessels on the constwise trade after the war is over. 

The Chairman. That isf true. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is building a lot of vessels, and the Standard Oil Co. is 
building a lot of vessels, and I suppose the sugar people are building 
some vessels for foreign trade, but are not practically all that are 
being built now for the coastwise trade or for use in foreign trade 
in special lines — ^that is to say, those great corporations are building 
them for their own private use and to accommodate their own trade. 

Mr. Marvin. That is true of a part of these new vessels, but a very 
great number of those vessels classified as colliers are general-cargo 
ships adaptable to almost any form of foreign carriage. Mr. Blod- 
gett here represents a company that has a considerable fleet of colliers 
that can be used in almost all heavy cargo carrying. A collier — a 
ship in our nomenclature known as a collier — can take almost any 
coarse or bulky cargo such as coal, salt, lumber, and sugar. Any of 
those commodities can be carried in those colliers. 

Senator Jones. They are being built under the impetus of this 
emergency to meet the emergency, with the knowledge that they can 
go into the coastwise trade when the emergency passes if it is desired 
to have them do so ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir; if it is so desired. The owners of all of 
those vessels are depending upon the coastwise trade when the war is 
t)ver. 

The Chairman. The United States Steel Corporation, as I have 
said, is building some ships. It is their policy to carry their prod- 
ucts in their own vessels. 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir ; in their own vessels. 

The Chairman. Is that because they think they can do that more 
cheaply than they could hire cargo space ? 

Mr. Marvin. They believe they can conduct their own freighting 
business more cheaply, as the Standard Oil Co. has apparently be- 
lieved for many years. 

Senator Lippiti'. How do you know that is so ? 

Mr. Marvin. It is the frequently declared purpose of the officers. 

Senator Lippitt. You do not know anything about that of your 
own personal knowledge, do you ? 

Mr. Marvin. Not of my own knowledge. The only source of 
information 

Senator Lippitt. It is only the same source of information that 
the public has generally ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. The same is true as to the United Fruit Co.? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir: the United Fruit Co. is in the same posi- 
tion. They believe they can ship their own products more cheaply 
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than others, and there is also this advantage, that their own ships 
are always at their own command, which enables them to guarantee 
delivery. 

Senator Lipr itt. That is really the important pail of it, is it not ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. The actual saving of money would be 
very small, indeed. 

The Chairman. You make a clear differentiation between their 
ability to operate ships profitablj^ and the ability of the ordinary 
citizen to operate them profitably. 

Mr. Marvin. The same general maritime conditions confront them, 
or will confront them after the war. 

The Chairman. They have to comply with all our navigation 
laws. 

Mr. Marvin. They have to comply with all our navigation laws; 
and if after the war the cost of employing the American vessels was 
substantially greater under the American flag than under foreign 
flags, we would see their whole fleet go under foreign flags, exactly as 
the International Mercantile Marine transferred to the Belgian flag 
several years ago three steamers built in the United States because 
they could be operated more cheaply under the Belgian than under 
the American flag. 

Senator Jones. The United Fruit Co. had manv of their vessels 
under the American flag. 

Mr. Marvin. The Fruit Co. gave up the flag entirely j^ears ago 
for the reason that their ships could be operated more cheaplv under 
a foreign flag. 

Senator Lippitt. As a matter of fact, with respect to the United 
Fruit Co., is not almost the entire reason that they run this fleet of 
vessels the necessity of having the transportation entirely under 
their control on account of the perishable nature of the cargo which 
they have to transport, such as bananas, etc. ? 

Mr. Marvin. They must have their own ships. 

Senator Lippitt. In the beginning of the construction of that 
fleet they only had bananas to transport, but since then they have 
taken on sugar, which is not so perishable. 

Mr. Marvin. No, sir; that is not so perishable. 

Senator Lippitt. The real point was to get the tropical fruits 
quickly to this country? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir; to get them quickly to this country and to 
be enabled to guarantee the delivery in their own bottoms. 

Senator Lippitt. But to be able to guarantee delivery ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. It is not a question of their own bottoms, becaiise 
they have to have their own bottoms to guarantee delivery. 

The Chairman. You say there is a difference in the cost of operat- 
ing under the American flag and under the British flag. Outside of 
that difference, could you point out briefly any other handicaps ? 

Senator Jones. I suggest that it is now 11 o'clock, and our presence 
is desired upon the floor of the Senate. 

(Thereupon, at 11 o'clock a, m., the committee took a recess until 
2 o' clock p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 

At 2 o'clock p. m. the committee reassembled, pursuant to the tak- 
ing of the recess. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WINTHEOP L. MARYIIT, BEPBESENTINO A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE OK MEBCHANT MABINE, BOSTON CHAM- 
BEB OF COMMEBCE— Besumed. 

The^CHAiRMAN. You may proceed. 
. Mr. Marvin. I wish to speak upon one other feature^f the bill, 
and then to give way to my colleague, Mr. Blodgett. ^The Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, whom we represent, is opposed to the 
minute regulation of ocean shipping rates. The ocean shipping busi- 
ness is very different from the railroad shipping business. Condi- 
tions are so different that it will be extxremely difficult to apply to 
the ocean shipping business any such regulations as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission exercises over the railroads. The railroads 
run all the time in our own domain ; they have an exclusive right of 
way; a competing railroad always has to fight to get into the field 
against an existing railroad system. On the ocean, the sea, theoreti- 
cally, is free to all. Any steamship service may at any time be par- 
alleled by a competing service, and into the shipping problem enter 
also the tramp vessels, steam and sail, that make up a very great 
majority of the vessels carrying merchandise overseas. Some of 
those tramp vessels are common carriers — ^that is, they accept various 
kinds of freight from various shippers, and they would be subject 
to the terms of this law if it was enacted in its present form. The 
immemorial custom of ocean carriers is to fill a vessel as full as 
possible on a fairly even rate of freight, but — as the time for sailing 
approaches and if the vessel lacks cargo, either to fill her hull or to 
give her stability, the necessary stablity to navigate the stormy seas — 
! the habit has been in the past to name a very low rate of freight 
' on maybe a few hundred tons of cargo necessary to fill that ship. 

Under the provisions of this bill a ship would not be able to make 
an emergency rate of freight like that which would be essential to 
prompt sailing on its voyage and essential to safe navigation. It 
would be impossible to do that under the 10-day notice clause, unless 
application were made to Washington and the whole circumstances 
were explained. That would involve 4elay, and the complexity of 
such applications coming from many ports to the shipping board at 
Washington would involve much labor, much more than the f ramers 
of the bill imagine. 

Another objection in the minds of our people in regard to the 
regulation of rates on shipping is this, that while it is the intention 
of Congress, doubtless, or would be the intention of a shipping board, 
to apply these restrictions to ships of all flags on the same terms, our 
experience has been that whenever a law restrictive of shipping was 
enacted, it was enforced in its fullest severity against our own flag 
and our own ships and often relaxed in the case of ships of foreign 
Governments which always violently protest against restrictions im- 
posed by our laws. 

The Chairman. You are speaking of ships engaged in foreign 
commerce? 
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Mr. Marvin. Engaged in foreign commerce, practically. 

The Chairman. Do you understand that the board will regulate 
and fix the rate of ships engaged in forei^ trade? 

Mr. Marvin. I understand that the bill empowers the board to 
do that. 

The Chairman. What section do you find that in? 

Mr. Marvin. In foreign trade. 

Senator Lippitt. Section 19 or 20. Section 20 particularly. 

The Chairman. Those sections have reference to common carriers 
by water in interstate commerce. 

Mr. BijOdgett. Was that not in the bill as introduced but changed 
when reported? 

The Chairman. Section 20 has reference to common carriers by 
water in interstate commerce. 

Senator Lippitt. Suppose you read section 18. 

The Chairman. The eighteenth section is the only one that has any 
reference to vessels engaged in foreign commerce? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The bill provides : 

Sec. 18. That no common carrier by water in foreign commerce shall demand, 
charge, or collect any rate, fare, or charge which is unjustly discriminatory be- 
tween shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to exporters of the United 
States as compared with their foreign competitors. Whenever the board finds 
that any such rate, fare, or charge is demanded, charged, or collected it may 
alter_t he sa me to the extent necessary to correct such unjust discrimination or 
prejudice ana TiTaTe"'an~of der tliat 'the carrier" slialT dlscorifliiue " demanding, 
cha r g ing, or rollei'lln g- any suct i urHustly discriminatory or prejudicial rate, 
fare," ui chaig e.- 

'Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That does not authorize them, as is done in the 
case of common carriers in interstate c ornTTiPrrPj to fiir rati^s^ but only 
to prevent any unj ust discrimination between shippers and ports. I 
think what~you are'taTkuig about is a provision with reference to 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce. There the powers 
of regulation are somewhat analogous to those now possessed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Senator Lippitp. Mr. Chairman, does not that section allow the 
board to fix rates? It certainly does under certain conditions. 

The Chairman. No; it only allows them where the rate fixed is 
deemed to be unjustly discriminatory to remove the unjust discrimi- 
nation. 

—Senator Lippitt. Under certain circumstances, would not the cir- 
cumstances themselves be purely within the province of the board to 
determine whether they are or not it then allows them to fix rates, etc. 

The Chairman. No; it does not, Senator. 

Senator Lippitt. It says on the top of page 17, line 2 

Senator Fletcher. I think Mr. Marvin has got his impression 
from the language of the bill that was introduced. That was changed 
by the committee. 

Mr. Marvin. My impression-- 

Mr. Blodgett. The only change that has been made has been made 
by interlining a few words. 1 have the bill as introduced. 

Mr. Marvin. My impression is based on this paragraph that you 
read, Mr. Chairman. This gives the board, under certain conditions, 
power to regulate the charges of over-seas carriers. 
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The Chairman (reading) : 

Whenever the board finds that any such rate, fare, or charge is demanded, 
charged, or collected it may alter the same to the extent necessary to correct 
such unjust discrimination or prejudice and make an order that the carrier shall 
discontinue demanding, charging, or collecting any such unjustly discrimina- 
tory or prejudicial rate, fare, or charge. 

That is all. 

Mr. Marvin. It s«ems to me, Senator, as it is 

The Chairman. But thej have no power to prescribe the maxi- 
mum rate or to interfere with the minimum rate. 

Mr. Marvin. Under certain conditions they would fix the rates — 
they would regulate the rates — and is it the intent of the committee 
or of the framers of the bill that the board should fix rates — ^maxi- 
mum and minimum rates generally — for interstate carriers in foreign 
commerce ? 

The Chairman. The next section regulates that. It is as follows: 

Sec. 19. That every common carrier by water in interstate commerce shall 
establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, and tariffs, and just and reasonable regulations and practices relating^ 
tiiereto and to the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts, and bills 
of lading, the manner and method of presenting, marking, packing, and deliver- 
ing property for transportation, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess 
baggage, the facilities for transportation, and all othet matters relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, or delivering of 
property. 

That is taken from the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. Marvin. Yes. 

Senator Fletcher. Sections 5 and 16 of the interstate commerce 
act. 

The Chairman. Then, further, " No carriers shall charge or collect 
a greater compensation for such transportation than the rates, fares, 
and charges filed in compliance with this section." Now, if they 
do fix an unreasonable rate, then that can be reviewed by this board. 

Mr. Marvin. Yes; but I think that under the first section read 
there is a requirement, implied at any rate, that the shipping board 
shall fix and regulate rates under certain conditions for American 
and foreign carriers in overseas commerce. 

The Chairman. Only on condition that they may regulate it to 
the extent of preventing any unjust discrimination between the ship- 
pers or ports. 

Senator Lippitt. There are two conditions, are there not? 

Senator Jones. Or unjustly prejudicial. 

Senator Lippitt. If it is unjustly discriminatory to shippers or 
unjustly discriminatory to exporters, those two conditions? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Marvin. It is the understanding of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce that the shipping board is intrusted, by virtue of that 
paragraph, with power to regulate freight rates. You see our under- 
standing of it is that the shipping board would be armed with this 
authoritv under these conditions, and our fear is that that in effect, 
as under the seamen's law, for example, the restrictions would be 
enforced against American vessels and not enforced so readily or 
fully against foreign vessels. That has been the experience with 
restrictions heretofore, that the foreigner escapes and the Ameri- 
can 
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The Chairman. Do you not understand that the provision we 
just have been speaking about applies to foreign ships as well of 
American registry coming into our ports? 

Mr. Marvin. Undoubtedly. Another difficulty we apprehend in 
connection with regulating rates in both foreign and interstate com- 
merce under this act will be that the shipping board will be over- 
burdened with certain pressing and detailed duties. One of the 
important responsibilities of the shipping board is to devise and to 
recommend to Congress legislation of a broad nature to restore, to 
strengthen, the merchant marine of the United States. That in 
itself would be a very large responsibility upon any Federal com- 
mission. If the shipping board, in addition to those responsibilities, 
is also to be required to regulate rates as provided in the bill, you 
are laying upon that commission a heavier task than possibly has 
been imposed on any other Federal commission. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has its hands full and more, as we all know, 
to enforce the interstate-commerce law. But the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising and directing the general economic development of the rail- 
road systems in the United States. When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission came into existence our railroad systems were a fact, in 
being. The shipping board will come into existence and find the 
ocean shipping of the United States, the overseas shipping, still an 
infant industry, wholly inadequate to our needs, and the problem 
how best to restore it, how best to strengthen it, will command the 
best thought of the best men that the Government will be able to 
procure. That is a matter of detail, but it seems to us of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce to be a matter of very great importance. 

In concluding what I have to say, I want to emphasize again the 
circumstances that though we are from New England, and represent 
as most of us do, the political party not in sympathy with the present 
national administration, our desire to see some effective legislation 
now, at this session of Congress, is as strong as can be the desire of 
any Senator or Eepresentative. 

These statements that I have made all represent the opinions of 
men who look at this question as Americans and not as partisans. 

Senator Lippitt. Had you at a previous point in your testimony 
indicated the things you thought ought to be done ? 

Mr. Marvin. I have. Senator. 

Senator Lippitt. I did not hear the first part of your statement. 

Mr. Marvin. I have indicated our very earnest support of the pro- 
vision that authorizes a United States shipping board. We are also 
earnestly in favor, because of the present emergency, of authorizing 
the Government to place at the disposal of merchants and shippers 
those naval auxilliaries that may not be required in time of peace. 

Senator Lippitt. You need not go over it. 

The Chairman. You suggested to take the place of this proposi- 
tion subventions and subsidies, and you would ask some questions 
about the proposition of a tariff dinerential in favor of American 
bottoms. 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You expressed yourself as a little bit doubtful as 
to whether that policy would prove effective. 
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Mr. Marvin. Well, Mr. Chairman, I said that I did not appear to 
advocate that policy ; I could not do so in any representative capacity 
because it has not been passed upon by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, but I did go on to sav that, personally, as an individual, I 
should like very much to see tnat system given a fair trial before any 
resort is had to Government ownership and operation of merchant 
shipping. I had, as a matter of fact, very great faith that a well- 
drawn and faithfully administered preferential duty law, admin- 
istered with courage, would go a long way toward the restoration of 
our shipping^ as one hundred year or more ago it went a long way 
toward creatmg our shipping — ^it was the secret of our early man- 
time strength. 

The Chair^ian. You have not investigated that very much, have 
you? 

Mr. Marvin. I have investigated it very carefully, because I had 
occasion to write some years ago a history of the merchant marine, 
and later, as the secretary of the congressional commission, I did 
give very careful thought and study to that subject. 

The Chairman. Suppose all of our trade treaties were set aside 
and all nations were free in reference to the imposition of differential 
rates, and we should adopt the differential system and all the others, 
. leading commercial and industrial nations should do the same. Do 
you think the situation would be advantageous or disadvantageous 
to us. 

Mr. Marvin. I believe that on the whole it would be distinctly ad- 
vantageous to us, because we would secure under those conditions in 
any event the carrying of the whole volume of our import mer- 
chandise. 

The Chairman. Would not our competitors, having ships in our 
ports, secure all our exports then, or largely so? 

Mr. Marvin. I think they would have to compete very sharply 
with American shipping for the carrying of the export commerce. I 
believe that under such conditions some maritime nations might en- 
force the same policy. 

The Chairman. My question is based on the assumption that we 
imposed a differential, say of 10 per cent, and England, France, and 
Germany did the same thing. Now, we have only a small per cent of 
the ocean shipping of the world, a very small percentage. Would not 
we be at a great disadvantage in our present condition if the foreign 
countries I have named and which control a large part of the world's 
oversea shipping presented a differential in favor of their bottoms ? 

Mr. Marvin. I should like to cite our experience in history. In 
1789, as you know, we did apply the preferential duty policy. We 
had then 123,000 tons of shipping registered under the American 
flag for the foreign trade, and were carrying only 23 per cent in our 
own vessels. That preferential duty policy gave such an impetus 
to shipbuilding and navigation in the United States that by the 
year 1800 we were carrying 90 per cent of our imports and our ex- 
ports in our vessels, and our shipping had increased to about 600,000 
tons. I believe that the same result in all human probability would 
follow now the application of the same policy. I would be perfectly 
willing to take my chances. 

The Chairman. I have no question in the world about that unless 
there was retaliation. 
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Mr. Marvin. There was retaliation then. 

The Chairman. On the part of the other industrial nations. If 
there were retaliation now, I think it would work very much to our 
disadvantage instead of to our advantage. 

Mr. Marvin. Other nations at that time enforced the same policy ; 
they were protecting and encouraging their shipping in the same 
manner, and in spite of that we won out. 

Senator Fletcher. What was the differential then, 5 per cent? 

Mr. Marvin. The differential then was 10 per cent. At first it was 
in the form of a 10 per cent remission on goods imported in Ameri- 
can shipsj but within a few years, I think in 1792, it was changed by 
the addition of 10 per cent to the regular rate on goods imported in 
foreign ships. 

Senator Fletcher. Why was that policy discontinued, Mr. Marvin, 
if you know ? 

Mr. Marvin. It was discontinued largely because of its very great 
and brilliant success. By the year 1810 our ocean shipping had risen 
to 981,000 tons; we were carrying more than 90 per cent of our im- 
ports and exports. Our merchant marine seemed to be invincible, 
and in the commercial treaties that followed the making of the peace 
treaty of Ghent in the year 1815 our statesmen, elated by our ap- 
parent mastery of the seas, consented too easily to a form of reci- 
procity with the British Government by which we permitted British 
ships to enter our ports coming from the United Kingdom with 
articles the products of the United Kingdom on the same terms on 
which American ships were allowed to enter British ports. That 
reciprocity proved disadvantageous to the United States. It was not 
immediately accepted by all other countries. The preferential duty 
policy continued in force until after 1850 to some degree. It was 
not entirely removed against Great Britain, which of course was 
our principal competitor, until the year 1849, but gradually other 
nations did accept our reciprocity and gradually undermined our 
ocean carrying trade, although the figures of our tonnage grew. 

Senator Jones. They accepted our reciprocity when they got in a 
position to meet us? 

Mr. Marvin. That is true, and Great Britain, seeing she was at a 
disadvantage in the navigation of sail ships of wood, turned her 
energies, as you know, to the development of steamships, and sub- 
sequently of iron ships, which were maintained, by great subsidies. 

Senator Fletcher. You know that question is in litigation now 
and there is a provision in the present tariff law ? 

Mr. Marvin. There is, I know, Senator. 

Senator Fletcher. And the whole question has been tied up in the 
courts? 

Mr. Marvin. Of course, it is. Of course, we are bound now hand 
and foot by our conmiercial treaties. 

Senator Jones. That provision does not do away with any of the 
treaties? 

Mr. Marvin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. In view of your statement, if your chamber of 
commerce agrees with you that this was such a brilliant success and 
that there is no reason why it should not be equally as great a success 
applied now as it was when applied before, why do your people 

4774^—16 ^3 
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ignore that and suggest another method, especially in view of the 
fact that by that method it would not cost the Government anything, 
and by the method you propose the Government would have annually 
to pay very large amounts in subsidies? 

Mr. Marvin. Well, Senator, in the first place, I believe, and 
others believe, that the preferential-duty policy would cost the Gov- 
ernment something, probably, in remitted duties in certain cases. 
How much is a matter of conjecture. And, in the second place, one 
circumstance that has discouraged the advocacy of the recent prefer- 
ential-duty policy since 1913, is the circumstance that the legislation 
that is contained in the tariff law that you were yourself so instru- 
mental in enacting, was set aside apparently by the Treasury De- 
partment, submitted to the courts, and not enforced. That has had 
a discouraging effect upon those who believe in that policy. They 
feel that the Government of the United States under present condi- 
tions of international relationship would not be willing to enforce the 
preferential-duty policy as fearlessly as it was enforced under Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, and Maaison. 

Senator Lippitt. During part of that period that you referred to 
in the increase of our shipping from 1800 to 1810 we had the embargo 
and our shipping was largely laid up and not in use during that 
period. 

Mr. Marvin. It was during that period — during the years about 
1807 to 1812. 

Senator Lippitt. In fact, our foreign commerce was very much 
interfered with by those conditions. 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. You said just now that paying this preferential 
duty would cost the Government revenue. Of course, that is one way 
of looking at it, but if the Government fixed a rate of duty such as it 
wanted to collect on imported articles and that was settled — rather 
if they settled in their own mind on a rate of duty that was the rate 
they wanted fixed on imported articles, and established a rate of duty 
that was 10 per cent higher than that, what really would happen 
would be that in the case of American vessels they would get the rate 
of duty which they desired, and in the case of foreign vessels they 
would get 10 per cent increase over that rate? 

Mr. Marvin. They would. 

The Chairman. That is not his proposition at all, Senator, as I 
understand it. The differential proposition does not provide for any 
increase in the tariff duties if the goods come in in foreign bottoms; 
it only provides for reduction in the standard duties when they come 

in American bottoms. , j i. j. x 

Senator Lipprrr. I think you did not quite understand what 1 
meant, Senator. I meant the thing just as you stated it, only it is 
the character of the result that ensues that depends upon the rate of 
duty that is fixed. If, for instance, on a given article you want to 
collect 10 per cent, and knowing this preferential duty is enforced, 
you fix a rate of duty of 11 per cent, a rebate of 10 per cent of the 
duty, which would be 1 per cent increase, of American bottom^-on 
that vou would collect the 10 per cent which you design to collect, 
and on any merchandise that is imported in foreign vessels you will 
get 11 per cent instead of 10 per cent; so that matter of whether it 
costs the Government anything in revenue is entirely in the hands of 
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the Government to arrange by the method of duty which it fixes. Do 
I make myself clear? 

The Chairman. The Government would, of course, collect 10 per 
cent less upon all goods coming in American bottoms than the rate 
fixed in the tariff act. 

Senator Lippitt. It would do that, or collect 10 per cent more on 
all imports coming in foreign bottoms. Either way you choose to 
put it. 

Senator Jones. The first law we passed provided that goods im- 
ported in American ships should bear a duty of 10 per cent less than 
the duty fixed. Then they changed that in a few years and provided 
that all goods brought in foreign bottoms should pay 10 per cent 
more than the regular rate fixed. 

The Chairman. That is what I have been stating. 

Senator Jones. That is what I am in favor of. 

The Chairman. From my standpoint, instead of costing anything, 
it would just reduce the tariff tax that would have to be paid. 

Senator Jones. Bring you in some revenues now ? 

The Chairman. It would just reduce the tax on cargo in American 
bottoms. 

Mr. Marvin. I think it would depend on the details of the legisla- 
tion, of course. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think, Mr. Marvin, that what we really 
need is some permanent policy under which shipping can be built 
up, and that if we would provide for a board, possibly not with all 
the powers given in this bill, but a board that would investigate con- 
ditions and make recommendations with reference to whatever 
changes they deemed necessary to the navigation law, and supple- 
ment that with something like a discriminating-duty system, or some- 
thing else of a permanent character, that it would result in the 
permanent building up of the merchant marine? In other words, 
that those people who are now contemplating going into the shipping 
business, if they had some assurance as to the stability of conditions 
after this war is over, they would go into it permanently ? 

Mr. Marvin. I believe so, Senator. 

Senator Jones. And is that not what we really ought to try 
to devise now ? 

Mr. Marvin. I do believe with all my heart that a policy for the 
upbuilding of our shipping must be permanent, and I should very 
much like to see it heartily supported by both political parties; 
because, so long as there is a political division in this country over 
the question oi our merchant marine, so long immensely powerful 
foreign shipping interests, closely allied with their own Govern- 
ments, will take advantage of our needs, and have done so for years. 
Merchant-marine legislation has been defeated in America by the 
tremendous power exerted by the European steamship organizations 
in the United States. 

Senator Fletcher. Is there not reason to expect that even if 
Americans should make investments in ships and undertake because 
of the business profits that mi^ht be made out of it when this war 
is over, they would likely register their ships under foreign flags 
and it would still result in our having no American marines, as 
such, of the United States? Is that not a prospect? 
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Mr. Marvin. There is very grave danger of it. Senator. After 
this war closes our gain will be Tost, I fear. 

Senator Fletchkr. And is it not very important that a mercantile 
marine, such as would be adequate to handle our overseas trade, 
should be a mercantile marine under our flag, owned by Americans, 
manned by Americans? 

Mr. Marvin. It is all important. We can never rel^ on shipping 
under foreign flags, even if it is owned by our own citizens. 

Senator Jones. But the question is how can we get it ? 

Mr. Marvin. The question is how can we get it. 

Senator Jones. If we impose burdens upon our shipping that it 
can not stand, the owners will either go out of business or transfer to 
foreign flags, is that not correct? 

Mr. Marvin. Our remedy is — the way to save ourselves is, before 
the war ends to establish W common Consent, if possible, without 
regard to any political advantage — ^a system that will give American 
shipowners, shipbuilders and seamen a fair, even chance in the com- 
petition for the world's business. If they have a fair chance and an 
even chance they will win, because of the superior adaptability of 
our race to ocean navigation. 

Senator Fojtchbr. We would know this, anyhow, as far as car- 
rying out the provisions of this bill is concerned, that these ships 
would be permanently under our flag and constitute a part of a 
permanent mercantile marine? 

Mr. Marvin. That is true. Senator. 

Senator Lippitt. Which ships are you talking about — do you 
mean the Government-owned smps? 

Senator Fletcher. All ships provided for under this bill. 

Senator Lipprrr. That would be a very insignificant part of our 
total shipping, would it not? 

Mr. Marvin. It would be a small part of our total shipping, but it 
is within the power of Congress by wise legislation, between now 
and the close of the war, to insure the retention under our flag of 
the ships that have been brought under our flag and ships built on 
our shores. 

The Chairman. This bill provides that once registered under the 
American flag they can not be transferred to another flag except 
without the consent of the board, with the permission of the board. 

Mr. Marvin. May I ask if the bill, in its revised form, does not 
apply only to ships owned by the Government in that regard ? 

The Chairman. I think it does. 

Senator Fustchbr. Undoubtedly if this board had the control of 
ships, even if they chartered or leased them, they have the power 
to insure those provisions? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes; they have. 

Senator Fletcher. Tliat they shall be operated under the Amer- 
ican flag? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir; and it is entirely proper with regard to 

ships > 

Senator Lippitt. That would apply only to vessels operated under 
this governmental system. It would not apply to privately owned 

v'essels ? 

Mr. Marvin. It would not apply, for example, to the 600,000 tons 
of foreign shipping which has been brought under our flag in ac- 
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cordance with the act of August 18, 1914. Those vessels, under our 
law and under this bill, as I understand it, are free to go back to 
foreign flags after the war is over. 

Senator Fletcher. What would you estimate the required tonnage 
for our over-seas trade to be? 

Mr. Marvin. Our registered shipping ought to be from 6,000,000 
to 10,000,000 tons. 

Senator Fletcher. And we have at present how much ? 

Mr. Marvin. Two million tons. 

Senator Fletcher. I ha\e seen it stated as 1,700 tons. 

Mr. Marvin. Yes. 

Senator Lifpitt. Before the war how much was it ? 

Mr. Marvin. Before the war it was only 1,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping registered. 

Senator Lippitt. Our registered shipping has been doubled since 
the war began ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir ; about 600,000 tons has been admitted to 
American registery and about 400,000 tons of coastwise shipping has 
gone into f omgn trade. 

Senator Fletcher, How much did the trade of the world probably 
demand before the war ? 

Mr. Marvin. The trade of the world demanded and employed be- 
fore the war about 50,000,000 tons of merchant shipping. 

The Chairman. And that included all, though ? 

Mr. Marvin. That included the shipping under all flags, coast- 
wise as well as over-seas. 

Senator Fletcher. . I mean over-seas trade now ; it is somewhere 
about 36,000,000 tons, is it not? 

Mr. Marvin. Somewhere about 36,000,000 tons; yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. And about how much of that now is available? 

Mr. Marvin. For our use? 

Senator Fletcher. For the world's use? 

Mr. Marvin. I should sa^ not very much more than half of that, 
Senator, without having omcial figures. 

Senator Lippitt. Are there any figures available ? 

Mr. Marvin. The Board of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been making an investigation into that. 

Senator Fletcher. I have seen it stated that only about 12,000,000 
tons was now available for the over-seas trade of the world. That 
would be about one-third of what is reallv demanded, because that 
over-seas trade is as great as it was before the war, is it not? 

Mr. Marvin. It is. 

Senator Bankhead. What do you mean by over-seas trade; from 
this coimtry to the foreign countries? 

Senator Fletcher. All the world, eliminating coastwise trade, 
trade on the Great Lakes, etc. In other words, one ship to-day has 
got to do the work of three ships if the world's trade is carried on. 

Mr. Marvin. I would suggest there. Senator, that while the value 
of the international trade is nearly the same, the bulk is less than 
before the war. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean the tonnage is less ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. But is it not a fact that all the ports, not only 
in our country but practically in every country, and especially in the 
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Mr. Marvin. I am speaking also of conditions before the war- 
The British shipowners, not invariably, but often, have discrimi- 
nated against the commerce of the United States. I have known of 
such iniSances for 20 years. They have never given us fair play, and 
thej never will. There is a shipping combination dominated by Great 
Britain, in which many French ships were employed, that for many 
years controlled the very important grain trade from the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California to Europe. That concern put 
no limitation on outward freights to the Pacific coast, but it did 
require that shipowners in the combination should charge a certain 
price, a certain higher price, for American gi»ain shipped from the 
I^acific coast to Europe 

Senator Lippitt. I suppose that was because they came back par- 
tially loaded. They were in the business for the purpose of trans- 
porting that grain, I suppose? 

Mr. Marvt[n. Thev made their profits out of the American end of 
the business entirely. 

Senator Lippitt. They had to come back with partial cargoes and ' 
do the best they could and get ai^ything they coula. 

Mr. Marvin. The effect was to discriminate against the American 
trade. 

Senator Lippitt. Was that not about the fact? Possibly you might 
look at it that way, but the same thing occurs at any port where 
shipping goes for the purpose of getting larger export from that 
port than there is import trade. Under those conditions vessels 
always have to come into harbor with a small import trade, with 
such things as they can get. They have to run partially light. Is 
that not true ? 

Mr. Marvin. The same condition applies to the North Atlantic 
trade. The Atlantic steamers, as a rule, come into New York and 
Boston comparatively light and go out heavily laden. But that is 
not an excuse in our Western States. 

Senator Lippitt. Those vessels which come into the Boston Li^ht, 
I suppose they compete very severely for any cargo that is coming 
into Boston ? 

Mr. Marvin. Very severely ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. But you have one standard rate for the cargo 
that goes out ? 

Mr. Marvin. Yes; they have a higher rate. I think there is no 
such a thing as an ironclad agreement as in these other cases I have 
mentioned, but my point is this, and I think all are agreed to it, 
that so long as we let foreign shipowners convey our cargoes they 
are going to serve their national interests. 

Senator Lippitt. The only thing we ought to agree on is facts. 

Mr. Marvin. The only thing we ought to agree on is facts. We 
then ought to agree on how to best meet that intolerable condition. 

The Chairman. That is always going to happen when you have 
got to buy your transj)ortation from your competitor ? 

Mr. Marvin. Certainly. It is a simple rule of all economic law. 

Senator Jones. Some contend that the passage of this legislation 
will possibly prevent the building of ships by private parties to such 
a degree as to overbalance the benefit that will come from this bill 
itself. What do you think about that? 
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Mr. Ma^ivin. I feel that will be the case from the experience we 
had in Boston, to which I briefly referred. We know for a fact 
that the menace of Government ownership and operation contained 
in certain sections of this bill does deter capitalists from investing 
in new shipping to be built not this year, to be sure, or next year, 
but as soon as the yards can undertake it. 

Senator Lippitp. I have not had a chance to examine this House 
testimonv and I am not sure whether there is contained in this testi- 
mony tables showing the figures in regard to the world's shipping, 
such as Mr. Marvin has given us some account of. If not, and Mr. 
Marvin is able to give us efficient figures in regard to those things I 
should like to have them put in, unless the chairman objects. Per- 
haps they are already in. 

The Chairman. I think they are already given in the House hear- 
ings, but if Mr. Marvin desires to tell us his estimate, of course we 
shall be glad to have him do so. 

Senator Jones. Can we not get those figures from the Commissioner 
of Navigation? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Jones. I should think he could furnish authoritative 
figures. 

Mr. Marvin. They can be obtained from the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion or from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Both 
of those organizations have been at work on the figures I have re- 
ferred to, and they should be brought down to date very soon. 

Senator Lippitt. Mr. Marvin, I understand, is very familiar with 
these hearings. Have those figures been put in the record ? 

Mr. Marvin. Certain official figures have been put in the House 
hearings complete to date now somewhat remote, but true in regard 
to the earlier stages of the »war. 

Senator Lippitt. How remote? 

Mr. Marvin. I think probably down to the 1st of January last. I 
think they would probably serve every purpose. 

The Chairman. The committee will now hear Mr. Blodgett. 

STATEMENT OF MB. EDWABD E. BLODOETT, 60 FEDEBAL STBEET, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

The Chairman. Who do you speak for? 

Mr. Blodgett. For the Chamber of Commerce of Boston, as Mr. 
Marvin does, and wish to indorse everything that my associate, Mr. 
Marvin, has said. 

Senator Jones. What is your business? 

Mr. Blodgett. I am a lawyer, and have been engaged in the ad- 
miralty for more than 25 years, so I know something about it from 
that end. 

The fundamental principle of the bill is, namely, Government 
ownership and operation, irrespective of what we strenuously object 
to, party ijolitics or anjnthing else. We object to a bill that tends 
toward socialism, and this bill is distinctly and directly headed that 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce and nine-tenths of the mem- 
bers of the United States Chamber of Commerce, to whom the ques- 
tion of Government ownership and operation has been referred, have 
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voted against the bill. That vote has never been questioned and 
comes from representative business men all over the country, and 
shows how strongly people throughout the country, apart from their 
party affiliations, stand upon the Question, and I submit that under 
those circumstances it should not be included in any proposed bill, 
especially where there is no valid reason for it and where there is 
no advantage to be gained by it. 
The bill before you states its purpose as follows: 

To establish a United States shipping board for the purpose ot encouraging, 
developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States with 
its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries ; to regulate carriers 
by water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States ; 
and for other purposes. 

In other words, it purports to be a bill for the upbuilding of the 
merchant marine and for the benefit of the shipowner, but in reality 
the bill is directly opposed to those purposes. Practically every 
clause in the bill is in favor of the shipper and against the ship- 
owner. There is not a thing, not a clause in the bill that helps the ship- 
owner or helps an investor to find security for his investment if he 
?iuts his money into the building of ships. Every provision is in 
avor of the shipper and gives a direct benefit to the shipper as 
against the shipowner, and the shippers of the country are in reality 
fighting the shipowners through the Government and with the Gov- 
ernment's resources. 

If you want a bill in favor of the shipper, Government owner- 
ship and operation might well be of advantage to him, but if you 
want a bill for the shipowner, that is an entirely different question, 
and the Government ownership and operation is a detriment instead 
of a benefit to the shipowner. 

As Mr. Marvin has so well said, the shipping interests of Boston 
want a shipping board. We want it to equal the board of trade in 
England and to be as powerful and be as disinterested as that board 
is. We do not want a partisan shipping board. In this bill it will 
necessarily be a partisan shipping board, whicherevr party may be in 
power, because there are two Cabinet members on that board, and 
therefore the party in power will always have control of the action 
of the board. We want a nonpartisan board, not affiliated closely 
with the Government at any time. 

Senator Jones. How would you get a nonpartisan board ? 

Mr. BiODGETT. By appointing them. 

Senator Jones. How would you appoint a nonpartisan board? 
What do you mean by saying that you want a nonpartisan board? 

Mr. Blodgett. We want to have a shipping board as free from po- 
litical influence as the Supreme Court is, which, of course, is an 
impossibility if Cabinet members are at all times members of the 
board and if the board is changed every time the Cabinet is changed. 
It ought to be composed of men who are picked with a special view to 
their qualifications in that particular line of business, the same as 
they always have picked and are always supposed to pick members of 
the Supreme Court. 

While members of the Supreme Court have their party affiliations, 
as soon as they become members of the Supreme Court they are sup- 
uosed to drop their active participation in politics. It is the unwrit- 
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"ten law that the Supreme Court shall always base its decisions upon 
law and not upon politics. The shipping board ought to be in the 
£ame position, if it is going to command the respect of the public, and 
there ought to be no political interference by either party after a 
•competent board is once appointed and commences its duties. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think it is possible to have a nonpartisan 
board dealing with partisan questions? 

Mr. Blodgett. I do not think they ought to deal with partisan 
-questions any more than the Supreme Court does. 

Senator Lippitt. After a half century of method and of work, the 
shipping question, after all, is a partisan question. Simply by ap- 
pointing a board does not make it nonpartisan. 

Mr. Blodgett. No, sir; it does not, of course. 

Senator Lippitt. And just so long as that question is a political 
<juestion and a majority of the board represents one party or the 
other, as they must, inevitably that board must be a partisan board. 

Mr. Blodgett. There must be some politics, more or less. 

Senator Lippitt. A nonpartisan board dealing with partisan ques- 
tions, it seems to me, is impossible. 

Mr. Blodgett. There should not be, in my judgment, any question 
ias to politics at all in the upbuilding of our merchant marine. 

Senator Lippitt. But there is a question about it. . 

Senator Jones. There is no fundamental party difference as to the 
merchant marine, is there? 

Mr. Blodgett. I do not think there is. 

Senator Jones. We simply differ as to methods. We all want a 
merchant marine and all recognize the necessity for it. The only 
difference is as to the method by which it can be brought about. 
We differ on party lines more than we ought to, but I do not con- 
i?ider it a party question at all. 

Mr. Blodgett. But we feel if we have any members of the Cab- 
inet on it it will make it still more along party lines. 

Senator Jones. The administration of a law ought not to be a 
party matter at all. Of course it will be if there are members of the 
Cabinet on it. 

Mr. Blodgett. It will always be, whichever party is in power. It 
does not make any difference. 

Senator Fletcher. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, without reference to 
what has gone before, that the committee will save time if it allows 
Mr. Blodgett to go on and make his statement, and then the com- 
mittee may ask questions afterwards. 

Senator Jones. Except where questions are suggested by the state- 
ment of the witness, and it is desired to clear up some matter. Then 
it seems proper that we should take time to do it. 

Senator Lippitt. Yes; unless there is some question suggested by 
liis statements. 

Senator Jones. I think we have his idea as to the nonpartisan 
board cleared up. 

Mr. Blodgett. The great question for the board to determine is 
how to build up our merchant marine, and that should be deter- 
mined by a board familiar with maritime affairs and familiar with 
business, and it will be their duty to evolve some method to equalize 
the extra cost of construction and operation in the United States so 
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that our ships can compete in foreign commerce with the ships of 
other countries. 

What is to be gained at the present time through this bill if it i» 
passed? We all admit that an exigency exists at the present time 
and that there is a shortage of vessels for the existing carrying trade, 
not only in foreign but in domestic commerce. To go back just be- 
fore the war, there was no exigencj^ ; we had plenty of boats to carry 
our coastwise trade and all the foreign trade we could get in competi- 
tion with foreign owners. We had more than enough, and a large 
percentage of our tonnage was laid up. To my knowledge they 
were carrying coal from Norfolk to Boston at 40 cents a ton in 
barges. Now, we all know that boats can not live at that rate of 
tonnage, and it would only be a short space of time, if rates re- 
mained at that figure, when practically all those engaged in trans- 
portation of coal on the north Atlantic coast by barges would have to 
go into bankruptcy. After the war is over we will undoubtedly 
come back to the same identical proposition- unless some radical 
change in the law is made which is going to change the conditions 
under which our merchant marine operates. Government ownership 
will not change these conditions, except to make more competition. 
The building of new vessels will not do it. Some way has got to be 
found in which to do it if our merchant marine is to be built up and 
permanently maintained. The Boston Chamber of Commerce have 
outlined what they thought was one way, and the best way, in which 
to do it. We do not want to obstruct progress — we are trying to 
construct — and we outlined the course which we thought would 
overcome the difficulties. Whether it will or not is, of course, a 
question. This bill, however, would certainly not accomplish the 
purpose in question, and if this bill is passed and the Government 
buys, charters, or builds vessels to use in the present exigency, when 
the war is over there are going to be just so many more vessels to com- 
pete in not only the coastwise trade but in the foreign trade ; and in 
the foreign trade, unless a change is made in the existing law, we 
will have to compete against foreign countries who will give us the 
keenest competition we have ever had. 

After the war is over the laborers will work over there for much 
less than the present wages in this country. They will build much 
cheaper ; they are prepared and are economical while we are extrava- 
gant and not economical. The very fact that we have been making 
so much money during the war has made us extravagant — more ex- 
travagant than we ever were before. 

Since the war began all seamen have demanded increase in wages, 
and a large increase. Why? Because they hear about these large 
profits that are being made. I know of my own personal knowledge 
of some fleets of vessels in the coastwise trade that are operating 
under five-year charters. The increase of wages that the crew have 
demanded and received since the commencement of the war has 
brought it almost to a question as to whether or not the owners 
would tie up their ships entirely rather than run them under that 
increase. Wages have been increased from 25 to 50 per cent, and 
it is fair to assume that they will never go back to their old level or 
anywhere near it. 

Senator Lippitt. What did you say that increase has been; what 
percentage? 
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Mr. BiiODGETT. For the engineers, about $60 a month, and they have 
l)een asking $100. 

Senator Lippitt. Have they been getting it? 

Mr. Blodgett. They have got it at times ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. What about the other help? 

Mr. Blodgett. It has been about 25 per cent increase, I think, on 
the whole. 

Senator Lippitt. Are the going wages of engineers $100 now ? 

Mr. Blodgett. On some coastwise vessels they have had to pay it. 

Senator Lippitt. What is the average of the others? 

Mr. Blodgett. I do not know as to that. I only know as to those 
I happen to be counsel for. 

Senator Fletcher. The same holds true as to foreign countries 
does it not — ^the increase of wages and the cost of material and all 
that? 

Mr. Blodgett. I do not think the wages have increased over there. 
I could not say as to that, but I do not believe they have. They 
have increased on this side. A representative of the Cunard Line 
in Boston told me the other day that he was paying double for the 
loading and discharging of his vessel what he had had to pay, and 
he comd not get the men to do it; that the ship was lying there in 
Boston 24 hours before he could get anyone to work. 

Senator Lrpprrr. Are there any strike conditions there? 

Mr. Blodgett. No, sir; except the strike of those men. The en- 
gineers did not strike because they would lose their license, I believe, 
if they did strike, but they resigned from the ship, and that had the 
same effect as a strike. 

When the war is over wages here will be much higher than they 
were before the war, while on the other side, the armies being dis- 
banded, the men coming back from the war will be ready to work at 
almost any price. They will go to work and give us the keenest 
kind of competition. I do not care whether the Government is 
running vessels in foreign trade or an individual. You can not 
compete against foreign boats if your wages and expenses are away 
in excess of the wages and expenses that appertain on the foreign 
boats. The Government, of course, can do it by running their boats 
at a loss, but if they do do it they will in that way give a subsidy to 
those who charter the Government vessels or to the shippers for 
whom they run them. As Mr. Marvin has well said. Government 
ownership might well amount to more than a subsidy if they were 
operated under such conditions. 

As I have already said, there are no Vessels except those that are 
actually in use and operation at the present time. Suppose the 
Government starts and builds ships. It will take from two to three 
vears at the best to build them, so that course is out of the question. 
l^t will be necessary for the Government to go out and either buy or 
-charter vessels at present in use. It will have to buy them at ex- 
-cessively high prices and I know of certain interests who have been 
purchasing vessels and who expect and intend, if they can, to sell 
them to the Government and take back a charter which will pay 
the Government 6 per cent interest on the purchase price. The 
-charterer will then operate the vessels during this period of ex- 
cessively high freights and make a large pro&. After the war is 
over and freights go back to the old level or anywhere near it they 
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will decline to renew their charters and the Government will be left 
with vessels for which it has paid twice their actual value in normal 
times and without any use for them where they can be made to pay a 
profit. That is the only way the Government can get vessels at th& 
present time, because I think I am safe in saying that there is not 
even a wooden tub that can sail or swim but that is in use. 

Senator Lippitt. Why do you say that these people expect to sell 
them to the Government? 

Mr. Blodgett. Because they have told me so. 

Senator Lippitt. Why should they expect to sell them to the Gov- 
ernment ; why should they expect the Government to buy those par- 
ticular vessek? 

Mr. Blodgett. That I can not say. 

The Chairman. What boats are you talking about now ? 

Mr. Blodgett. I am talking about Lake boats — certain Lake boats 
that have been brought down. 

Senator Lippitt. Did those people have- any promise or indication 
that they would be bought? 

Mr. Blodgett. I can not say as to that. 

The Chairman. I was under the impression that if a man had a 
boat to sell now he could find a purchaser anywhere ; that he did not 
have to wait until the Government passed legislation to buy it. 

Mr. Blodgett. But if the Government buys these boats at this 
high price those men can recharter them on a 6 per cent basis or a 7 
per cent basis, and they can use them during the war and make at 
least 20 per cent more. 

The Chairman. Are you intimating that this board is going to 
exercise no judgment and no discretion and are going to pay the 
prices that individuals would not pay ? That would be a poor com- 
pliment to the board, it seems to me. 

Mr. Blodgett. If this law passes there will be an outcry among 
shippers for the board to act and purchase or charter boats, and the 
board will be forced to take some action if they have the authority. 

Senator Lippitt. You, of course, recognize that this board will 
hardly fail under those circumstances to fix some rate which they 
should charge. They would not go ahead and run those boats at f> 
per cent, and then permit them to charge prices that would pay them 
25, 30, or 40 per cent. 

Mr. Blodgett. The board can not fix rates on bulk cargo carriers. 
It is an impossibility. The whole vessel has got to be chartered. 
It can fix rates on lines but if it attempted to fix a low rate on lines 
it would, of course, give a preference to every merchant whose 
freight was shipped by that line, and those who were compelled to 
ship on other lines would be at a distinct disadvantage and the fixing 
of such a rate would give a preference to certain ships. 

Senator Lippitt. On those lines if they used those boats that are 
going to be used on those lines, they could possibly fix the rate that 
wouM yield the normal income. 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir ; if they would put them on those lines and 
run those lines. 

Senator Lippitt. Suppose they did put them on those lines. Now 
let me ask you this, in order to do that if they got a rate that was, 
perhaps, 35 per cent less than the going rate, what effect would that 
have on merchants who were not able to ship on those cheap lines? 
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Would it not be to give a preference to every merchant whose freight 
was accepted on the line ? 

Mr. Blodgett. It certainly would. 

Senator Lippitt. So that all of those who are compelled to ship on 
another line would be at a distinct disadvantage. The mere fixing 
of a rate would be giving a preference to certain shippers? 

Mr. Blodgett. It certainly would, to certain shippers. 

Senator LippiTt. That would be inevitable, would it not ? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir ; and if it was not inevitable to the shippers 
it would mean that the Government would have to charter it and 
run it. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by the Government fixing the 
rate, or the board fixing the rate? I do not understand that there 
is any authority in the bill for the board to fix the rate unless they 
found a rate established by the shipping company was an unreason- 
able rate. 

Senator Lippitt. Would not the board think it was unreasonable 
if we chartered those boats at 6 per cent and fixed rates that would 
pay them 25 per cent ? 

The Chairman. In determining the question of reasonableness, 
this board would be governed by the same rules of law that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is goverened by, subject to review by the 
courts. 

Mr. Blodgett. The interstate commerce law distinctly, in words, 
gives authority to fix the rate to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. -^ 

The Chairman. Yes ; now they have. 

Senator Lippitt. That is the interstate commerce law, as I under- 
stand it, although I may be mistaken about it. 

The Chairman. But f^r a long time the commission simply passed 
on the question of reasonableness of the rate without any right to fix 
it. This bill simply permits the board to determine the question of 
the reasonableness of the rate. 

Mr. Blodgett. Another objection to this bill is that it allows ves- 
sels to be transferred to a foreign flag unless the United States is at 
war or some unusual emergency exists by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. In other words, after the war is over any or all of the vessels 
in question can be put under a foreign flag and so compete with our 
own merchant marine at a much less cost of operation. 

Now, there is another important matter which appeals to me in 
this bill, and that is this: I can not conceive that a merchant will 
ship a valuable cargo in a vessel owned by the United States and 
chartered to such a corporation as would be likely to be in the busi- 
ness. The United States and the vessel would not be liable to the 
owner for damages to the vessel or breach of contract. The corpora- 
tion would be the only one that would be liable. That corporation 
might be worth nothing or it might be worth a few thousand dol- 
lars, and the cargo might be worth a million dollars or more. Insur- 
ance companies would either not insure or would want a very high 
rate under those conditions. There is no authority under the act to 
sue the United States, and I doubt very much if, under the second 
paragraph of section 9 of the bill, on page 7, any court would allow 
a libel to be filed against a vessel owned by the United States and 
authorize her seizure ; but even if I am wrong in this, if the United 
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States operates the vessels there can not possibly be any right to sue 
the United States or hold the vessels liable for damage or injury to 
cargo, nor would such vessels be liable for damage or injury caused 
to another vessel by collision. This would be a most serious handicap 
to private owners as well as to those who desire to ship cargoes by 
Government vessels. 

Senator Lippitt. Is it reasonable to suppose that the Government 
would charter those vessels to corporations without any capital? 

Mr. Blodgett. I think it is very reasonable to suppose that a cor- 
poration organized simply to charter one or two vessels would have 
a very small capital. If they did not own anything, why should they 
have a very large capital? 

Senator Lippitt. They should have capital enough to buy their 
supplies and pay their crews in advance, and freight, etc. 

Mr. Blodgett. $500, $1,000, $2,500, or even $5,000 would not go 
anywhere toward a million dollar cargo, and foreign cargoes are 
worth from half a million dollars to a million dollars. 

Senator Jones. What remedy has the shipper now against the pri- 
vate owners?^ 

Mr. Blodgett. The ship becomes liable the minute the cargo be- 
comes laden on her. The ship itself is security, and the owner is 
security also, unless he has nothing. 

Senator Jones. In this case you would simply have the operat- 
ing 

Mr. Blodgett. The operating company, which could be as small as 
it could possibly be made, ana have money enough jfor paying the 
crews, etc. 

Senator Lippitt. Why should an insurance company insure that ? 
Why would not any liability insurance company insure it? 

Mr. Blodgett. Insure the liability of the cargo? 

Senator Lippitt. Yes. 

Mr. Blodgett. They would charge a very high rate, unless they 
had a right in rem against the vessel and be subrogated to the owner's 
right; then any shippers may get reasonable restitution from the 
companies, because in case of accident the insurance company is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the shipper, and can proceed against the 
vessel. 

Senator Lippitt. If the vessel is wrecked and the cargo lost, what 
good is it ? 

Mr. Blodgett. Then it is a total loss. 

Senator Lippitt. Then the insurance company in such case as you 
describe would not have anything more than insurance against total 
loss of the vessel and cargo? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir; there are lots of other things — cases of 
damage to cargo, for instance. 

Senator Lippitt. I say, with the insurance companies, under the 
circumstances you have indicated, the rate of insurance would not be 
any greater than against total loss of vessel and cargo? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir;, there are cases where it would be very 
much larger. There are a good many cases where the cargo is in- 
jured on the voyage either by leak or some defect or some negligence 
on the part of the master, and the vessel becomes liable and has to 
pay. That is all covered not by a total-loss policy but by a partial- 
loss policy. 
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Senator Lippitt. But the rate under these new conditions would 
not be any greater than the present rate for total loss, would it? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir; I think it would. The rate for total-loss- 
only policy would average, say, from 4 to 7 per cent. The rate on 
the partial-loss policy is very much more, and the rate under other 
conditions would be much more than the present partial-loss rate. 

Senator Lippitt. Of course, it would; but would it be any more 
than the present total loss? 

Mr. BiiODOETT. The partial-loss rate is higher than the total loss 
only. . The insurance policy against total loss only is the lowest rate 
there is. There is much more danger in a partial-loss policy than in 
a total-loss-of -cargo policyj and therefore the rate or percentage they 
pay is higher for the partial-loss than for the total-loss policy, as I 
understand it. 

Senator Lippitt. I do not understand that theory, but perhaps you 
are right. 

Mr. Blodoett. That is, as I understand the figures. But whatever 
the rate is, it would increase the rate, because the right against the 
vessel would be taken away from them absolutely. ^ 

The Chairman. You mean to say that those vessels, if chartered, 
would not be subject to respond in damages as a vessel oelonging to a 
private individual or corporation that was chartered would be re- 
sponsible ? 

Mr. Blodgett. I do not think they would. They would not unless 
it was specifically stated in the law, and I do not think it is in this 
law as I have it. Whether that has been changed or amended I do 
not know. However, you can not sue the Government. 

The Chairman. Where you can sue a corporation. 

Mr. BijOdgett. I am wrong about that. When they are leased 
there is a clause that covers it, but not when they are operated. 

Senator Jones. You have not the bill as it was passed, have you ? 

Mr. Bijodgett. I have not the bill as it passed. 

Senator Lippitt. What is that clause that was just shown to you? 

Mr. Blodgett. It is in section 9, on page 7. 

Senator Lippitt. Will you be kind enough to read it into the 
record? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir. It is as follows : 

Every vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board shall, unless 
otherwise authorized by the board, be operated only under such registry or 
enrollment and license. Such vessels while employed solely as merchant vessels 
shall be subject to all laws, regulations, and liabilities governing merchant ves- 
sels, whether the United States be interested therein as owner, in whole or in 
part, or hold any mortgajje, lien, or other interest therein. No such vessel, 
without the approval of the board, shall be transferred to a foreign registry or 
flag, or sold ; nor, except under regulations prescribed by the board, be chartered 
or leased. 

I suppose that is the clause. I presume that clause, if a vessel 
was chartered or leased by the board, would give a shipper a right 
to proceed against the vessel, but I would not want to say what a 
court would decide upon that. It does not specifically give them 
the right to proceed against the United States or a vessel of the 
United States. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say awhile ago, that this 
board had the right to take the initiative in prescribing a rate in 

4774^—16 4 
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interstate commerce. I thought you were mistaken at the time. I 
can not find it, if there is any such provision in the bill. 

Senator Fletcher. The board is given the same power under the 
bill. 

The Chairman. As the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
when the rate is unreasonable. 

Mr. Blodgett. I would like to read section 19. It is as follows : 

Sec. 19. That every cominon carrier by water in interstate commerce shaU 
establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations, and tariffs, and just and reasonable regulations and practices relating 
thereto and to the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts, and bills 
of lading, the manner and method of presenting, marking, packing, and deliver- 
ing property for transportation, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess 
baggage, the facilities for transportation, and all other matters relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, or delivering of 
property. 

The Chairman. That is the common carrier provision. 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir. But it has got to be satisfactory to the 
board. 

The Chairman. No; if a complaint is made and it is alleged to be 
an unreasonable rate, the board can determine the question of the 
reasonableness of it. 

Mr. Bijodgett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There is no provision authorizing the board to 
prescribe a rate. 

Mr. BijOdgett. Specifically no; but the practical working of that 
is the same, it seems to me — ^just the same as it is with reierence to 
interstate commerce. 

The Chairman. I find in the last clause of that section the 
following : 

Whenever the board finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, tariff, 
regulation, or practice, demanded, charged, collected, or observed by such carrier 
is unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, prescribe, and order enforced 
a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, or a just and reasonable 
classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes ; " or a just and reasonable classification, tariff, 
regulation, or practice." 

The Chairman. Giving them practically the same powers as the 
Interstate Commerce Commisison has. But they can not prescribe 
the rates; only fix the maximum rate and only then after it is 
found, or judicially determined, that the rate fixed by the company 
is an unreasonable rate. 

Mr. 'Blodgett. They themselves find whether it is reasonable or 
unreasonable. 

The Chairman. That is what I say — after they have found that, 
then they may prescribe a maximum rate, but they can not even pre- 
scribe a maximum rate until after they have set aside the rate pro- 
mulgated by the company which they find to be unreasonable. 

Mr. Blodgett. It is just the same as the Interstate Commerce act, 
as I understand it. 

Senator Lippitt. Under the Interstate Commerce act, as a matter 
of fact, they do now establish rates. 

The Chairman. It is by virtue of recent authority that they do 
that 
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Senator Lippitt. I understand that this language is now in the 
interstate-commerce law. 

Mr. Blodgbtt. I understand that it is analagous to the interstate- 
commerce law. 

The Chairman. Under the interstate-commerce law, the commis- 
sion is authorized to prescribe a rate when it finds the railroad es- 
tablished rate is an unreasonable rate. 

Mr. Blodgett. As I understand it a railroad company, for in- 
stance, prescribes a rate and they have hearings on it, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can rectify that rate and say if it is 
unreasonable or say anything they please, and as a practical matter 
that is just the same. 

Senator Lippitt. It is practically the same wording as this. The 
shipping board could compel the use of such rates as it thought ought 
to be prescribed. 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The shipping board certainly can do nothing 
under this act except to fix a maximum rate. 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They can restrict them to a certain maximum, and 
that is as far as they can go. 

Senator Lippitt. There may be some cases where they could not 
prescribe a rate, but in a majority of cases, under that language, the 
board would fix the rate — ^in many cases. 

Mr. Blodgett. Practically, they would fix the rate. 

The question was asked as to whether vessels could be bought now 
at reasonable prices. As to that, I can say that I know of three 
schooners that were sold a year ago for $65,000 apiece that had been 
offered at $25,000 the year before. One was the Marcus L. Vrann^ 
another was the Sam/uel F. Haastoru, and the third was the Margaret 
HaskeU. All of them belonged to the Coastwise Transportation Co. 
That company had been trying to sell them for $25,000 apiece for a 
long while, because they did not pay their expenses at the going rate 
of freight. They had been trying to get enough out of the operation 
of those vessels to pay their operating expenses, but had been un- 
able to do so. They were being operated in the coal trade from 
Norfolk to Boston and vicinity and had not made enough to pay 
their expenses let alone deterioration and insurance, and the com- 
pany was doing its utmost to seU them. That was before the war, 
with trade in its normal condition in the coastwise trade. Since the 
war we have sold those three vessels to a lawyer in New York by the 
name of Strange for $65,000 apiece. If we had those vessels at the 
present time I presume they would be worth $80,000 apiece, because 
it is possible to get freights by which one roimd trip would pay for 
the vessel even at that price. That shows the conditions with which 
shipowners were struggling before the war. If we are going back 
to those conditions and if we are going to have in addition compe- 
tition with the Government, we do not want to put any more money 
into vessels. 

Senator Lippitt. Are you counsel for Crowell and Thurlow ? 

Mr. Blodgett. I am counsel for both. 

The Chairman. But if the fear of the prospective investors is that 
after the war the competition will be so sharp that they will not be 
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able to meet it, especially where there is foreign competition, where 
they claim the cost of operation would be so much against them, why 
would they build anyhow unless they were assured that there would 
be subsidies provided ? 

Mr. Blodgett. They built for the coastwise trade. This allows the 
Government to come in in the coastwise trade, and they are not only 
building for the coastwise trade but are building boats that are 
adapted and are goingto-day offshore. 

Senator Fletcher. Those ships were all limited to foreign trade, 
as provided in this bill. 

Mr. Blodgett. The foreign-built ships are, but not the ships that 
you buy or build in the United States. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, you are telling this committee 
that those people would not build a ship for the coastwise trade be- 
cause they feared that the Government would enter into competition 
with them in the coastwise traffic ? 

Mr. BiiODGEiT. Yes, sir ; and they would not build them for the for- 
eign trade because they did not care to start on a new venture without 
knowing where they were going to stand. That is exactly the posi- 
tion those two companies have taken. The Coastwise Co. has built 
in eight years nine ships and is now building a tenth. 

The Chairman. This is what I would like to get you to state: 
Suppose this legislation is not passed and the question of Government 
competition is eliminated altogether; you say that after the war 
closes there will be — and that shipbuilders mow it-^ surplus of 
ocean cargo. Would there be in those conditions any inducement to 
private capital to build ships now in the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Blodgett. No, sir; there would not be a surplus of carrying 
capacity except in the coastwise trade. 

The Chairman. You are talking altogether about the matter of 
coastwise trade? 

Mr. Blodgett. Of course, before the war we did not have any for- 
eign trade, and therefore our surplus of tonnage was in the coastwise 
trade. That amounted to nothing. 

The Chairman. I understood you up to this time to be telling the 
committee that capital was ready to engage in the foreign trade but 
was deterred by reason of the fact that it feared Government compe- 
tition under this bill. 

Mr. Blodgett. To my own knowledge there are companies in Mas- 
sachusetts — the Coastwise Transportation Co. and the Crowell & 
Thurlow Steamship Co. — who have stopped building ships or making 
contracts for the building of any ships on account of the pendency of 
this legislation and of the possibility that Government ownership and 
operation may become operative. They do not care to risk their 
money, because they know what the conditions were prior to the war 
and they think they know what the conditions will be after the war, 
and if they are to have Government competition in addition to those 
conditions they do not care to put any more money into ships. 

If some method is adopted to equalize the cost of operation of 
United States vessels with foreign vessels in normal times then 
plenty of capital will be available to invest in ships for use in not 
only the coastwise trade but in the overseas trade, but they will not 
build for the foreign trade except in the present exigency unless they 
know that they are going to be able to compete with foreigners on an 
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equal basis, and that they are not going to be called upon to compete 
with the Government. 

The Chairman. I have understood you to say, leaving out this 
legislation altogether, that after the war the conditions in the foreign 
trade would be such in the cost of operation against us, that there 
would be no chance for an American vessel in the foreign trade. 

Mr. Blodgett. In my opinion in three years after the war is over 
all our ships will be driven out of the foreign trade of the United 
States unless some scheme is developed to equalize the difference in 
the cost of operation and construction. 

The Chairman. Then when you say there is nobody now ready to 
;o into the foreign trade — foreign shipping — ^you mean that they will 
ready provided there is some legislation that will equalize what 
you say is the difference of cost of operation ? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes; actually, is some scheme is undertaken, some- 
thing constructive is undertaken, which people can see will help to 
allow them to compete, there will be plenty of capital that will go 
into it. 

The Chairman. So until there is some legislation of the kind that 
you describe, there is no disposition on the part of American capital 
to go into the construction or purchase of ships for foreign trade. 

Mr. Blodgett. At the present time there is a very large desire to 
go into that very thing on account of the high rates. 
Senator Lippitt. That is, it is a gamble ? 

Mr. Blodgett. It is a gamble as to how long it will continue, 
and they are gambling on it. There are lots of them going into it on 
a gamble. 

The Chairman. Going into it recognizing that after the war is 
over there will be a loss? 

Mr. Blodgett. They are going to take their chances on it, and are 
trying to make enough to go through with it. There is one firm iit 
New York that is markedly doing that — that is the firm of Gastun^ 
Williams & Wigmal (Inc.). They were formed as an offshoot of the 
Guarantee Trust Co. 

The Chairman. And unless there is some legislation for relief 
by the time you prescribe — a subsidy or subvention or differential or 
something of that kind^ after the war they will have to go out of 
business ? 

Mr. Blodgett. They will have to go out of business. 
Senator Lippitt. Or go into the coastwise trade ? 
Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir; and if they go into the coastwise trade, it 
is going to overburden the coastwise trade. 

Senator Lippitt. And if they go into the coastwise trade they are 
going to meet the competition of the Government ? 
Mr. Blodgett. Yes. 

The Chairman. Will you please point out the provision which 
you say allows competition in the coastwise trade? Does that extend 
to any part of the coastwise trade except that of our insular pos- 
sessions ? 

Mr. Blodgett. Under the proposed law the Government, by char- 
tering its vessels to a corporation, can compete in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. I do not fear competition, and do not think 
it would be unfair to allow any corporation or United States citizen 
to compete in that trade, provided they all had to purchase or charter 
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or lease their vessels upon the same terms and conditions and sub- 
ject to the same restrictions. A corporation chartering from the 
Government, however, could have a very distinct advantage over a 
private owner or a corporation chartering from a private owner, 
and the result of the Government ownership and chartering would 
be unfair competition against private owners in the coastwise trade. 

If competition could be placed upon identically the same basis 
with the same rights and liabilities between Government-owned boats 
and privately-owned boats, there could be, of course, no objection 
merely on the ground of competition. 

Senator Lippitt. The first part of section 9 is what you have relied 
upon for your position in the matter, is it not ? 

Mr. BiiODGETT. Yes, sir. 
Senator Lippitt. You said a while ago that before the war you know 
of your own knowledge a large number of vessels that were laid up 
on account of poor business. 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Will you be kind enough to put into the record a 
list of such vessels as you know of your own knowledge being laid up ? 

Mr. Blodgett. I know that practically the whole fleet was. I will 
insert that information later in my statement. 

The Chairman. I think the witness wholly misunderstands this 
section. 

Senator Jones. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Blodgett. I may, but I do not think I do. 

The Chairman. It states: 

Provided, That foreign-built vessels heretofore or hereafter admitted to Ameri- 
can registry or enrollment and licensed under the act of August 18, 1914, or 
under this act, and vessels owned, chartered, or leased by any corporation la 
which the United States Is a stockholder * * ♦ may not engage — 

And so forth. 

Senator Jones. But the first part of the section provides : 

That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board may be reg- 
istered or enrolled or licensed as a vessel of the United States and entitled to the 
benefits and privileges appertaining thereto. 

The Chairman. But there follows the proviso that expressly de- 
clares that they may not engage in the coastwist trade of the United 
States except with Alaska, Hawaii, or Porto Rico. 

Senator Lippitt. That applies only to foreign-built vessels. 

The Chairman. I think not, because it says, " Vessels owned, char- 
tered, or leased by any corporation in which the United States is a 
stockholder," etc. 

Senator Jones. But if the board 

Mr. Blodgett. If you will excuse me, I think that means foreign- 
built vessels. 

Senator Lippitt. I do not think the latter part does ; that it means 
vessels chartered by a corporation in which the United States is a 
stockholder, but if you and I should get a vessel chartered by the 
United States from this board we could go into the coastwise trade 
with that vessel, but if the United States should come in as a partner 
with us we could not; otherwise we could. 

The Chairman. If the vessels were "owned, chartered, or leased 
by any corporation in which the United States is a stockholder." 
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Senator Lippitt. But suppose it is leased to a corporation in which 
the United States is not a stockholder? 

The Chairman. That would raise a question. 

Senator Jones. I would like to have section 11 construed in con- 
nection with that. It provides : 

That the board, If in its judgment such action is necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act, may form, under the laws of the District of Columbia, one 
or more corporations for the purchase, construction, equipment, lease, charter, 
maintenance, and oi)eration of merchant vessels in the commerce of the United 
States. 

Now, that would include foreign as well as domestic commerce. 

Mr. Blodgett. Whatever the legal construction of that may turn 
out to be, I know that the shipping people consider that there is a 
very imminent danger in the bill in ite present form. 

The Chairman. Well, we have your views upon it. I think you 
are mistaken about it, however. If the United States should sell 
any of these vessels to a private citizen or corporation, would you 
thmk it unjust to permit the purchaser to use that vessel in the 
coastwise trade? 

Mr. Blodgett. If the United States should sell? 

The Chairman. Yes; if the United States, or a corporation or- 
ganized as a holding corporation under this act, should sell any of 
these vessels to a private individual, or should lease them, we will 
say, for a term of years to a private individual — a vessel built in 
the United States — do you think it would be unjust to allow the lessee 
or the purchaser of that vessel to operate it in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. Blodgett. No ; I do not think it would be unjust, if you grant 
the first premise that it would be just to allow the Government to 
go into that line of business. Personally, I am a free trader. 

The Chairman. I am assuming that the Government has sold the 
vessel to an American, or has leased the vessel for a term of years, 
and it is being operated by a private corporation — I am asking you 
the question whether you think that would be unjust to those engaged 
in the coastwise trade, to permit its employment in that trade? 

Mr. Blodgett. I do not think it would be unjust to the Govern- 
ment if they had a vessel that they would sell. 

The Chairman. So, if it means what you say it does, there would 
be no injustice in it? 

Mr. Blodgett. It means that the Government, instead of having 
vessels and vessels which they have no use for as a Government, 
and want to dispose of them and sell them, they are going into the 
market for vessels to increase the fleet and make more tonnage. 

The Chairman. And you do not think the tonnage in the coast- 
wise trade ought to be increased ? 

Mr. Blodgett. There certainly were enough ships before the war 
to take care of all that tonnage, unless it can go offshore. 

The Chairman. You have no objection to a private citizen or a 
corporation building vessels for the coastwise trade, but you do 
object to their buying from the Government and putting them in the 
coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Blodgett. Not if the Government sells them as a builder 
would sell them. 

The Chairman. Suppose it leases them for a term of years? 
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Mr. Blodge'it. If it leases them on such basis as the ordinary 
owner would lease them, so that they would have to charge deprecia- 
tion, and get such rental out of them as they could, and pay insur- 
ance and depreciation, I would not object to it at all. 

Senator Lippitt. You would not object unless the Government was 
an unfair competitor? 

Mr. BiiODGETT. Absolutely so. 

The Chairman. You insist the board should lease them onlv on 
terms that would make it impossible for them to operate on a basis 
of equal competition. 

Mr. Blodgett. They would have to ; if conditions which existed for 
five years prior to this year are the fair ordinary conditions, they 
would have to do it. They could not get along otherwise. 

The Chairman. I think we understand each other on that question, 
so you may proceed. 

Mr. Blodgett. I hope that no further legislation will be passed in 
reference to the merchant marine until the shipping board investi- 
gates the whole matter and furnishes a plan for the upbuilding of 
the merchant marine. There are certain laws now in force which 
have been and are a great hardship upon vessel owners. I refer par- 
ticularly to the so-called Hardy bill, requiring employment of third 
mates, and also to some sections and clauses of the seaman's bill. 
The Hardy bill requires vessel owners to employ third mates in cer- 
tain cases, and fines the owners for failure to do so, even though 
it is clearly impossible to find a suflicient number of competent third 
mates. In my practice I have had numerous cases where fines vary- 
ing from $25 to $100 have been insisted upon, although it was clear 
that the failure to comply with the laws was not in any way the fault 
of the owners or the master of the vessel. I have reference now to 
one vessel that I have in mind. Her third mate was taken sick and 
her captain went to one of the steamboat inspectors and they told 
him to go to the next port ; they could not get one. He went there, 
and they stopped him and fined him $500, and lowered the fine to 
$100, but the Secretary of Commerce refused to wipe that fine off. 
I have told the district attorney" that I would never allow my client 
to pay it, and that if he wanted to go to court I would try it out in 
court. I have settled a half a dozen other cases under the third-mate 
law. 

Senator Lippiit. Who reduced this fine ? 

Mr. Blodgett. The Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator Lippitt. Does he have that privilege ? 

Mr. Blodgett. I do not think he does, but he does it anyway. That 
is where they apply to get it reduced. I have settled five cases where 
it has been reduced to $25. There is no earthly reason for it. If 
the owner was not able to get a third mate and used all diligence to 
get him, he certainly should not be fined $25. 

The Chairman. When was the Hardy law passed? 

Mr. Marvin. Two years ago, I think ; two or three years ago. It 
was introduced by Representative Hardy, of Texas. 

Mr. Blodgett. Then there is another bill which has been passed 
known as the seaman's law. 

The Chairman. You do not like this, and you say some legislation 
is necessary to regain our lost ground upon the seas. What do you 
suggest, the same as Mr. Marvin ? 
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Mr. Blodgett. The Boston Chamber of Commerce suggested a 
shipping board, and suggested a mail subsidy for the establishment 
of certain lines, and that is practically all, and let the shipping board 
study it. 

Senator Lippiti\ The shipping board would be simply an investi- 
gating and advisory board? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir; just as the bill provides. I can not help 
feeling that if a board is appointed, a thoroughly competent board, 
as I assume it would be, that they can investigate and report some- 
thing next fall to Congress that would have a tendency to upbuild 
the merchant marine during the war. 

Senator Lippitt. Your idea is that all that ought to be done now is 
to provide an investigating body that will be efficient, which shall 
take up the subject and study it and report upon it ? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir ; study it and report upon it. 

Senator Lippitt. And if we- are going to have any other legislation, 
you want it to be in the form of a subsidy ? 

Mr. Blodgett. Yes, sir. I believe that a shipping board should be 
appointed and that they should be given full power to investigate 
and suggest legislation for the upbuilding of the merchant marine. 

As the present bill does not attempt to assist American shipowners, 
but seriously handicaps them, the result after the war will undoubt- 
edly be that private-owned ships engaged in foreign trade, as well as 
private-owned ships engaged in coastwise trade, will surely return 
to their old level, and in all probability private-owned ships, both in 
foreign and coastwise trade, will disappear entirely. Senator Lippitt 
requested certain information in reference to tonnage that to my 
knowledge was idle before the war and as to rates that could be ob- 
tained for transportation, and I herewith append the best list that I 
could make up, within the limited time allowed, in reference to vessels 
and rates : 

Vessels. — Steamer Peter H, Crowell^ 5,000 tons ; steamer F. J. Lis- 
man, 3,600 tons ; steamer H. M. Whitney, 3,500 tons. 

Barges. — Lynn, 2,500 tons; Plymouth, 2,500 tons. 

ScJiooners. — Numerous small schooners, three and four masted, 
carrying from 1,000 to 2,000 tons. Five or six 5-masted schooners 
managed by J. S. Winslow & Co., of Portland, carrying from 3,500 
to 5,000 tons each. 

Rates. — ^The coal rates from Norfolk to Boston prior to the war 
varied from 45 cents to 65 cents per ton. 

It is a well-known fact that a private owner can not pay the ex- 
penses of operating a vessel in the coal trade from Norfolk to Bos- 
ton, maaking proper charges for interest, depreciation, insurance, 
and repairs, for less than 65 cents a ton in a steamer of over 6,000 
tons or less than 80 cents a ton in a schooner carrying from 3,500 
to 5,000. The wages of all seamen have increased from 25 to 50 per 
cent since the beginning of the war and are going to remain con- 
siderably higher than they were before the war, so that inevitably 
a higher rate of freight will be required to make shipping a paying 
venture, either foreign or coastwise. 

That Government competition will be keen, especially in dull times, 
must be admitted, when the only reason given for including Gov- 
ernment operation in the bill, as stated by a member of the commit- 
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tee, is that at all times they might not be able to charter their vessels 
and so would have to operate or let them lie idle. 

If you add to the burdensome conditions that existed before the 
war a higher rate of wages and Government competition, and if no 
aid is given to private owned shipping, the bill in question, instead of 
being an act tor the purpose of encoura^ng, developing, and cre- 
ating a merchant marme, not only in foreign, but in coastwise com- 
merce, should really be entitled: "An act for the purpose of dis- 
couraging, decreasing, and killing the private owned merchant ma- 
rine of the United States engaged both in foreign and coastwise 
commerce. 

Mr. Marvin. I would like to submit for publication in this record 
the text of the report of the special committee on merchant marine 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairman. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The report referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Report of the Special Committee on Merchant Marine of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce on the Bill for the Government Ownership and 
Operation of Vessels in the Foreign and Coastwise Trade. 

March 25, 1916. 
To the Executive Committee and Board of Directors: 

A year ago the special committee on merchant marine of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, in a report duly approved by the directors of the chamber, made 
earnest objection to the original McAdoo bill for Government ownership and 
operation of commercial shipping. That bill was defeated in the Congress that 
closed last spring, but another bill, also based on Government ownership and 
operation, but otherwise greatly changed, has been reintroduced (H. R. 10500) 
and referred for consideration to the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Our conunittee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, though frankly recog- 
nizing that a real emergency exists in the inadequate tonnage and high rates of 
present ocean trade, can not escape the conclusion that the new bill would 
not meet this emergency, but, on the whole, would aggravate it by discouraging 
private capital and enterprise, which have already filled American shipyards 
with orders for the construction of 100 steamships of from 3,000 tons to 12,000 
tons gross register, soon to be available for ocean service. Further orders 
await only the lifting of the menace of Government ownership and the securing 
of requisite steel materials and building space. There is every prospect that 
the American merchant marine during the present war will increase at an 
unexampled rate if not forced into unequal competition with the wealth and 
power of the National Government. 

Some of the features of the re^nlsed bill can be approved. A United States 
shipping board for the general supervision of the merchant marine would 
serve a valuable purpose if its powers were carefully defined by law, and if 
Its energies were not wasted in an effort to outdo the overworked Interstate 
Commerce Commission and minutely regulate the rates charged by all the 
tens of thousands of merchant vessels under thousands of different ownerships 
that now convey the water-borne trade of the United States — ^^a task of doubtful 
wisdom or necessity and utterly impossible of fulfillment. Unless its powers 
are so defined and do not include the power to make rates we do not feel 
warranted in approving the creation of such a board. 

In the face of present abnormal conditions such suitable naval auxiliaries and 
transports as are not required in peace may well be transferred to the shipping 
board for lease or sale to shipowners engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States, though this at best Is only a small expedient, and there is 
undoubted risk of international complications if a Government auxiliary under 
private charter be arrested or sunk by a belligerent cruiser. This is the only 
feature of the new bill that holds any promise of immediate relief. Public 
opinion will everywhere approve the enrollment of citizen officers and men of 
the merchant marine in a volunteer naval reserve, properly compensated by 
retainers from the Government. 
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The remainder of the bill — ^the features involved in Government ownership 
and operation — is unsound and ineffective, and deserves the united opposition 
of the business organizations of America. No large, enduring good can come 
from the provision authorizing the Government to build, purchase, or charter 
in this country or abroad a fleet of naval auxiliaries and lease or sell these 
-ships for purposes of trade. Our naval auxiliaries, like American battleships, 
-cruisers, and submarines, ought to be built exclusively in the United States, 
not in foreign yards under the observing eyes of oflScers of foreign Governments. 
All shipyards in this country and in Europe are now overwhelmed with work — 
no Government ships could be contracted for and completed within two or three 
jrears. Before that time the emergency will have ended, either through a gen- 
-eral peace or the financial exhaustion of the belligerent nations that are now 
abnormal consumers of imported goods. 

But far worse than the commitment of the Government to the building of a 
ifleet of auxiliary merchant ships, which private capital and expert management 
-can create more quickly and at lower cost, is the provision In section 8 of the 
1)111 authorizing the Government to embark not merely in the ownership but In 
the " equipment, maintenance, and operation " of merchant vessels In the over^ 
seas and presumably also In the general coastwise trade of the United States. 
This Is the most radical proposition yet made. There has never been the shred 
of a pretense that private American capital had failed to utilize the coastwise 
situation. On the contrary, under the centuryold law reserving the coastwise 
trade to American ships and sailors, the American coastwise fleet has grown 
prodigiously to a tonnage exceeding the total home and foreign tonnage of the 
Crerman Empire, or thrice the whole merchant shipping of either France or Nor- 
way. There Is no " monopoly " In the American coastwise trade. Only a small 
fraction of its vessels run in regular lines. Six-sevenths of its huge tonnage is 
composed of "tramp" cargo craft, steam or sail, controlled or operated by 
thousands of different owners under severe competitive conditions. 

To allow the United States Government to come Into competition with our 
immense fleet of private-owned coastwise ships is a gratuitous menace to an 
American Industry that has justified Itself by a strong, constant growth, and is 
to-day the chief auxiliary reserve of our ocean defense and the great nursery of 
American seamen. 

Whether in the coast trade or in the foreign trade. Government-owned ships 
operated without regard to profit and guaranteed against loss by the National 
Treasury would mean the swift destruction of all spirit of American maritime 
enterprise and personal Initiative. In the foreign trade prlvateowned Ameri- 
can ships, fighting against heavy odds, with the cheap wages and subsidies of 
foreign competitors, would be compelled to meet a new competition In the sub- 
sidized ships of the United States Government. Their own country would be 
making war on American shipowners. 

The difference in the cost of operation, due chiefly to different wages and 
standards of living and only in small part to our navigation laws and rules, 
Tvould be just as great between Government-owned American ships and foreign 
ships as It would be between private-owned American and foreign vessels. The 
handicap due to subsidies, bounties, or other National aid to foreign ships 
would be as heavy in the one case as in the other. But this difference would be 
made up to the Government-owned American ships out of the Federal appro- 
priation of the shipping board. If there were a deficit it would be compensated 
for — ^to Government-owned ships — in this way. Every Government-owned ship 
vsrould thus be a subsidized vessel — subsidized In disguise — not only against all 
foreign ships, but against all private-owned American competitors as well. 
There would then be this grotesquely unfair situation — all Government-owned 
ships subsidized; other American ships in the same trade unsubsidlzed, dis- 
criminated against, and driven from the ocean. 

If there are to be subsidies, it is a fundamental principle of honesty and fair 
play that they should be given on the basis of equal opportunity to all American 
ships, or to none. The Government ownership bill inexcusably violates this 
principle. It creates a special privileged class of American ships in the limited 
fleet of vessels owned by the Government itself — ships 49 per cent of the stock 
in which may be held by a few private investors. Can anyone hope to defend 
and justify such a scheme as this to the American people? 

A real emergency exists. Something must be done. The great war has 
focused the attention of the country as never before upon the sea and ships. 
There is an unexampled opportunity to lay broad and deep the foundations of 
an adequate American merchant marine. An undoubted obligation rests upon 
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all those who oppose Government ownership and operation to point to another 
and a better way. 

That way can be found In the recommendations of the Chamber of Commerce^ 
of the United States In connection with its referendum of last spring, when the- 
manufacturers, merchants, and bonkers of the country, overwhelmingly reject- 
ing the idea of Government ownership and operation, even more overwhelmingly 
approved positive legislation of another kind, as follows: 

1. Carefully supervl8e<l and guarded subsidies from the Government sufficient 
to offset the difference in cost between operation of vessels under the American 
flag and operatii>n in the same deep-sea trade under foreign flags. 

2. Subventions from the Government to establish regular mail and freight 
lines under the American flag to countries in which the commercial interests of 
the United States are important and to American dependencies. 

3. The creation of a Federal shipping board with. carefully defined jurisdic- 
tion to investigate and report to Congress regarding the navigation laws, and 
to have authority under the law in all matters pertaining to oversea trans- 
portaion.* 

4. Amendment to the ocean mail law of 1891 by readjusting the required 
speed of first and second-class steamers and by making the compensation ade- 
quate to permit the establishment of lines of steamers carrying both mail and 
freight. 

These recommendations were referred to and approved by our special com- 
mittee on merchant marine, and were formally accepted June 15, 1915, by the 
directors of the chamber. Under these policies, when conditions become nor- 
mal after the war, both swift regular mail ships and slower but indispensable 
cargo carriers would be encouraged and upheld against foreign competition by 
the United States Government, which would leave the ocean trade to the energy 
and courage of its shipowners and seamen. 

A year ago our committee declared that " we believe it to be a sound prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government should not engage in business which, under 
suitable conditions, can be conducted to equal or better advantage by private 
enterprise." 

Everything that has transpired since then has emphasized the force of thi» 
conviction. We, therefore, recommend that the chamber disapprove these fea- 
tures of the present bill (H. R. 10500) which Involve Government ownership 
and operation of commercial vessels and Government regulation of ocean rates. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Special Committee on Mebchant Mabine. 

Elwyn G. Preston, Chairman, 

Edward E. Blodgett. 

L. A. Coolidge. 

Frederick Foster. 

Theodore Jones. 

WiNTHROP L. Mab^tn. 

Robert S. Peabody. 

George F. Wixxbtt. 



Boston, May 31, 1916, 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 

Senate Subcommittee on Comm,erce, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Sir : Re H. R. 15455, I herewith inclose to you a supplemental and cor* 
rected statement which I would lllce to have added to my testimony in reference 
to the above bill and have the same made a part of the record. I am Includlng^ 
with it information asked for by Senator Llppitt. 
I remain, very truly, yours, 

Edward E. Blodgett. 

( Subsequently, at the suggestion of Senator Lippitt, the following 
letter of Mr. Blodgett, addressed to Senator Simmons, together with 
the statement, was ordered printed in the record, as follows:) 

During my testimony as to the nonliability of the Government or a Govern- 
ment-owned vessel for injury suffered by a shipper my attention was called to 
the second paragraph of section 9 of the bill, on page 7, which reads as follows : 

" Every vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board shall, unless 
otherwise authorized by the board, be ope rated only under such registry or 

1 This was not understood by tbe committee ta contemplate the regulation of rates. 
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•enrollment and license. Such vessels while employed solely as merchant vessels 
«hall be subject to all laws, regulations, and liabilities governing merchant ves- 
ses, whether the United States be interested therein as owner, in whole or In 
part, or hold any mortgage, lien, or other interest therein." 

This does not really affect my statement, because no right is given to sue 
the United States, and I doubt very much if, under the clause in question, any 
court would allow a libel to be filed against a vessel owned by the United 
States and authorize her seizure; but even if I am wrong in this, yet if the 
United States operates the vessels there can not possibly be any right to sue 
the United States or to hold the vessels liable for damage or injury to cargo, 
nor would such vessels be liable for damage or injury caused to another vessel 
l)y collision. 

This would be a most serious handicap to private competing shipowners, as 
ivell as to those who desire to ship cargo by Government vessels. 

As the present bill does not attempt to assist American shipowners but seri- 
ously handicaps them, the result after the war will undoubtedly be that pri- 
vate-owned ships engaged in foreign trade, as well as private-owned ships en- 
gaged in coastwise trade, will surely return to their old level, and in all prob- 
ability private-owned ships, both in foreign and coastwise trade, will disappear 
•entirely. Senator Lippitt requested certain information in reference to tonnage 
that to my knowledge was idle before the war and as to rates that could be 
obtained for transportation, and I herewith append the best list that I could 
make up, within the limited time allowed, in reference to vessels and rates : 

Vessels, — Steamer Peter H, Crowell, 5,000 tons ; steamer F. J. Lisf}%anf 3,600 
tons ; steamer H. M, Whitney , 3,500 tons. 

Barges, — Lynn, 2,500 tons ; Plymouth^ 2,500 tons. 

Schooners. — ^Numerous small schooners, three and four masted, carrying from 
1,000 to 2,000 tons. Five or six 5-masted schooners managed by J. S. Winslow 
4& Co., of Portland, carrying from 3,500 to 5,000 tons each. 

Rates. — ^The coal rates from Norfolk to Boston prior to the war varied from 
45 cents to 65 cents per ton. 

It Is a well-known fact that a private owner can not pay the expenses of 
operating a vessel in the coal trade from Norfolk to Boston, making proper 
•charges for interest, depreciation, insurance, and repairs, for less than 65 cents 
a ton in a steamer of over 6,000 tons or less than 80 cents a ton in a schooner 
-carrying from 3,500 to 5,000. The wages of all seamen have increased from 
25 to 50 per cent since the beginning of the war and are going to remain con- 
siderably higher than they were before the war, so that inevitably a higher rate 
of freight will be required to make shipping a paying venture, either foreign or 
-coastwise. 

That Government competition will be keen, especially in dull times, must be 
admitted when the only reason given for including Government operation in the 
bill, as stated by a member of the committee, is that at all times they might not 
be able to charter their vessels and so would have to operate or let them lie idle. 

If you add to the burdensome conditions that existed before the war a higher 
rate of wages and Government competition, and if no aid is given to private- 
owned shipping, the bill in question instead of being an act for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a merchant marine, not only in foreign 
but in coastwise commerce, should really be entitled : "An act for the purpose 
of discouraging, decreasing, and killing the private-owned merchant marine of 
the United States engaged both in foreign and coastwise commerce. 

Edward E. Blodgett. 



Senator Lippitt, I move that the committee do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly, at 4.45 o'clock p. m., 
the committee adjourned to meet on call of the chairman. 



CREATING A SHIPPING BOARD, A NAVAL AUXILIARY, AND 

MERCHANT MARINE. 



THITBSDAY, JUNE 1, 1916. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 

Washington^ D. G. 

The subcommittee met in the committee room, Capitol, at 8 o'clock 
p. m., pursuant to call, Senator F. M. Simmons presiding. 

Present: Senators Simmons (chairman), Fletcher, Jones, and 
Lippitt. 

Also present : Mr. George S. Dearborn. 

The subcommittee resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15455) to establish a United States shipping board for the purpose 
of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval 
reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the com- 
merce of the United States with its Territories and possessions and 
with foreign countries ; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States ; and for other 
purposes. 

The Chairman. We will hear Mr. Dearborn. 

STATEHEKT OF HB. OEOBOE S. DEABBOBN, FBESIDENH 
AHEBICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 

Mr. Dearborn. I am here as one of the committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York on merchant marines. The chairman, 
Mr. Bush, unfortunately was unable to be here, and Mr. Franklin, 
vice president of the International Mercantile Marine is here as vice 

8 resident of the chamber of commerce, and Mr. Shearman, of W. K. 
race & Co., is also here. 

I will say that the committee, of which I have been a member, have 
been working on this problem ever since the first bill was introduced, 
and I am the only steamship man on the committee. 

The Chairman. Were you examined before the House committee ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I was. 

The Chairman. It is not your purpose, is it, to go over what you 
said before the House committee? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; not exactly; but as I made two statements 
to the House committee there must be some repetition. I shall not 
be able to avoid it entirely. 

The Chairman. I hope you will avoid as much as possible repeti- 
tion. The committee has the printed statement you made before 

the committee of the House. 

63 
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Mr. Dearborn. I do not know that I can add so much to my state- 
ments heretofore made except to say that we feel that this is the 
greatest opportimity that private capital has ever had to go into 
the merchant marine, and it is going into it. When we took up this 
matter it was said that there was no counter proposition to this 
bill, so we submitted to the chamber of commerce a bill which had 
for its purpose the equalizing of the cost of ships and the cost of 
operating in this country and Europe, and the chamber turned it 
down because it was not m favor of a subsidy. 

The Chairman. That is, the New York Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr. Dearborn. The New York Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairman. When was that action taken ? 

Mr. Dearborn. That was a year ago in January, and perhaps our 
recommendation went to some length. That is, it was to provide for 
some financing. They did turn down unanimously the ship-purchase 
bill, the Government proposition of going into shipping; that was 
turned down unanimously, then we redrafted our proposal. 

The Chairman. I probably misunderstood you. I thought you 
said turned down the proposition of subsidy. 

Mr. Dearborn. We did at that time. The chamber of commerce 
has always been opposed to subsidies. 

The Chairman. Then they turned down both propositions? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; they turned down the proposition of the ship- 
purchase feature of the bill; they were unanimously opposed to it. 
Of course, the chamber of commerce has taken the position for years, 
as have most of the exporters of the country, that so long as other 
nations would furnish us with shipping transportation in the foreign 
trade and would take care of our exports, they were satisfied. If 
they would do the business cheaper than Americans they were en- 
titled to get it, and as the importer pays the freight there was no rea- 
son for this country to assist ships. You will remember subsidy bills 
that came up here and one that came very nearly passing by a few 
votes. I do not think those bills would have produced anything 
for the reason that American capital would not have been satisfied 
at that time with returns from shipping investments that English 
capital would have satisfied. 

The Chairman. Did I understand you to say just now that it was 
the sentiment of the board of trade that if foreign countries would 
fumigh us with adequate shipping facilities for our exports, and I 
suppose you meant to include imports, exports and imports ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes ; before the war. 

The Chairman. That they were satisfied they should do it? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir; when you say the commercial communi- 
ties, the shippers, generally. 

The Chairman. They were satisfied to have foreign Governments 
furnish us our ocean transportation ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Foreign shipownei^. 

The Chairman. Foreign shipowners, yes; provided, I think you 
said, that they would do it as cheaply as our own shipowners. 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, there were no American ships in the foreign 
trade at that time. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you this right there; I think this is 
a very important matter. Do you hold, or did the board of trade 
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hold, that before the war we were getting just as ffood rates for our 
cargoes, on our cargoes, as our competitors who furnished us with 
transportation gave their own shippers? 

Mr. Dearborn. As far as our exporters were concerned. 

The Chairman. Yes; as far as imports and exports were con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, certainly ; of course, exports are in the great 
preponderant, and I say these ships were taking freight at rates 
which produced for a period of 10 years a minimum return. I think 
I have seen statistics where the return on investments you might 
say of tramp shipping was 4 to 5 per cent. Was it not something of 
that kind, Mr. Franklin? 

Mr. Frankun. It was very low. 

The Chairman. Therefore the American shipper said, " If Eng- 
land or any other country is willing to furnish us transportation for 
our exports on a margin of profit of 5 per cent, let them have it." 

The Chairman. Do you think that English shipowners have been 
giving us the same rates, the same speed, the same schedules for our 
exports to South America that they have been giving the English 
shipper on his shipments to South America? 

Mr. Dearborn. As a broad business policy English or other 
ships 

The Chairman. I am asking you about the facts. 

Mr. Dearborn. I can not say in every instance, but I think, speak- 
ing broadly, you must go back perhaps to a matter of policy ; that is, 
if it was the policy of English owners to discriminate against Ameri- 
can shippers, say, from this country to South America, as compared 
with shipments from England. 

Senator Fletcher. But do you not think there was a discrimina- 
tion agaiast American exporters, against American trade? 

Mr. Dearborn. The point is you think they made lower rates from 
England to South America. 

Senator Fletcher. Discrimination against American trade gen- 
erally in favor of their own people, in favor of the country that 
owned the ships? 

Mr. Dearborn. I have heard that charged. Our business, of course, 
has been the coastwise business. We have a service between San 
Francisco and New York, Pacific ports, and Hawaii, and when the 
canal closed last September our service was disrupted and we had 
to make the trip via Magellan, which is a trip of 50 days, compared 
to 20 days, and it was difficult to get freight for so long a route, and 
there was no prospect of the canal opening at an early date, so we 
practically abandoned our own business and put our ships in the 
foreign trade, and greatly to our profit. But what I believe is that 
when this bill was introduced it was to provide for emergency. 

Senator Lippitt. Will you not kindly keep on that subject. The 
chairman is quite interested in it and I am interested, and you have 
touched on one of the critical points, if I may use that word, in regrard 
to the testimony which has been given by various people, and upon 
one of the bases of an argument that is going to be made for this 
bill. Now, you say that the chamber of commerce generally in New 
York for the last 10 years was satisfied; that the chamber of com- 
merce and the shippers of New York were generally satisfied that 
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the rates they were getting for their freight to and from this country 
were low rates? 

Mr. Dearborn. They were. 

Senator Lippitt. And that they were lower rates as a whole than 
could be expected to prevail if American shipping had taken the place 
of foreign shipping s 

Mr. Dearborn. It was not possible for American ships to carry 
freight at the same rates. 

Senator Lippitt. Even if the subsidy which had been proposed 
in some bill you referred to — I do not know what bill that is — 
but even if that subsidy in the bill you referred to had been inau- 
gurated by the Government to help the American ships, do you feel 
even then that the f oregin rates would have been lower ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Even if it had equalized the cost of ships and the 
diflFerence in the cost of operating, I say American capital would not 
have been satisfied with returns on the investment of shipping that 
would satisfy English capital. 

Senator Lippitt. That is what I say; the subsidy was not high 
enough to equalize those rates ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. So, even if such a subsidy had been provided as 
was proposed, even then American capital would have had to charge 
higher rates than the foreign capital. 

Mr. Dearborn. They would. 

Senator Lippitt. So that the state of mind, as you understand it, 
of the shipping people generally of New York or the country — what 
did you say ? 

Mr. Dearborn. New York, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. They felt they were getting foreign transporta- 
tion at a low rate ? 

Mr. Dearborn. They were. 

Senator Ln»PiTT. Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Dearborn. That is what I mean. A great many felt we 
should have a merchant marine to provide for a naval auxiliary, 
and, strange as it may seem, 17 years ago, when our company was 
organized, we built the first ship in this country of a modern type 
freighter, for the reason that our trip from here to San Francisco was 
through the Straits of Magellan and we had to have big ships. 

Senator Lippitt. How big? 

Mr. Dearborn. Some of our ships carried 9,000 to 13,000 tons. 

Senator Lippitt. Were those cargo ships solely ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Cargo ships; and when the navigation laws were 
applied to Hawaii it gave us an opportunity to secure return car- 
goes, and it was the application of the navigation laws which really 
brought our company into existence and developed a fleet of 26 ships 
averaging 10,000 tons each. 

Senator Jones. What was their speed? 

Mr. Dearborn. Their speed was 12 knots, on the average. 

The Chairman. What you mean to say, if I understand you, is 
that you do not think ships under the American flag can be operated 
as cheaply as under foreign flags, and therefore you think that 
American-owned vessels could not afford, as a rule, to carry cargoes 
as cheaply as English, German, and French vessels? 
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Mr. Dearborn. I am speaking of ante bellum days. 

The Chairman. You were speaking, of ante bellum days? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir ; that is a fact. 

The Chairman. Assuming that to be a fact, it would not affect the 
question, would it, of whether the English, German, and French ship 
owners discriminated against American products in transportation 
rates and conditions? 

Mr. Dearborn. I can not speak of any discrimination. I do not 
know of any myself. 

The Chairman. You do not know of any ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do not know of any. All I know is that the rated 
out of New York, out of every American port to every foreign port, 
are satisfactory to the shippers. 

The Chairman. Do you include South America ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Including South America, as far as I know. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether or not the rate out of ISev^ 
York on a foreign vessel, an English vessel, we will say, for illustra- 
tion, to South America, is on a parity with the rate charged from 
Liverpool and London to South American ports? 

Mr. Dearborn. I want to answer that my own way, if you will 
allow me. 

The Chairman. I want you to answer it your own way. 

Mr. Dearborn. I thought, perhaps, you wanted me to answer cate- 
gorically. I will say this : That the British shipowners have no more 
love for the British shipper than the American shipper, and he is 
going to get all the traffic will stand from a British shipper, as he 
would from an American shipper. 

Senator Lippitt. It is simply a question of supply and demand ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you not know that they are all in confer- 
ence agreements and practically control routes and rates? 

Mr. Dearborn. I know there have been conference agreements* 
They last about so long, until they raise the rates too high and give 
the outsiders a chance to come in. 

Senator Fletcher. Some of them lasted until this year, did they 
not? 

Senator Lippitt. Were those rates ever made as against American 
freights in favor of English freights? Did they not apply to 
English freights the same relative rate as they did to American 
freights? 

Mr. Dearborn. I only know that as a general principle they got 
what the traffic would bear. That is the habit of a steamship man 
or any other transportation man ; I can tell you that. 

Senator Lippitt. Even at that they did not get enough to pay 
very high profits? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

Senator Jones. As I understand, you do not know anything about 
the real facts as to these freights they are asking about, but you are 
simply giving deductions from your experience ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Deductions from my experience as a steamship 
man. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about the relative char- 
acter of vessels that ply between European ports and South America 
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and North American ports and South American ports under foreign 
flags? 

Mr. Dearborn. In those days there were more high-class ships that 
ran betii^ een England and South American ports than from here. I 
mean to say there was a time, I think, that passengers had to go to 
England and take passage from England to South America. Of 
course, they had a large beef business, ships with big refrigerating 
apace, carrying freight at very profitable rates. 

Senator Lippitt. From Argentina? 

Mr. Dearborn. From Argentina? 

Senator Lippitt. To En^and ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. At very profitable rates? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes ; ships specially designed and high-class ships ; 
tut passenger ships were put on between New York and South 
American ports, and very good ships. 

The Chairman. Not of as high a class, though, as these foreign 
vessels ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; I do not think they were. 

The Chairman. And not of as great speed ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir; but ships that we would call very satis- 
factory; ships with a speed of probably 13 knots, and ships that 
which would carry 150 passengers. Take the Lamport & Holt Line. 
You will see some very fine ships there. 

Senator Jones. Is it not a fact there are very much better business 
and banking connections between South America and England than 
between South America and this country? 

Mr. Dearborn. There was communication there — ^travel there — 
trade existing that we did not have. 

The Chairman. But you do not undertake of your own knowledge 
to say that there is not discrimination on the part of foreign ship- 
owners in favor of the products of the country under whose flag 
&ey may sail and the products of this country ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Does it not stand to reason when I say a British 
shipowner 

The Chairman. I asked you if you had any personal knowledge. 

Mr. Dearborn. No ; I have not, except to take a common-sense view 
€>f it is all. 

Senator Lippitt. Did you ever hear of such a thing ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I have heard it said. 

Senator Lippitt. Did you ever hear of such an operation going on ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; I have heard it is an argument which has been 
advanced in support of this bill. 

Senator Lippitt. Before that question arose, before the last two 
years, did you ever hear that sort of argument advanced ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. That is something that has come up in connec- 
tion with these two shipping bills, is it ? 

Mr. Dearborn. It is, as far as my knowledge is concerned. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say you never heard before this 
bill was introduced that ships flying foreign flags discriminuted 
against American exports in favor of exports of their own country? 

Mr. Dearborn. I never heard that; no. I never heard them say 
tihere was any policy of discrimination. 
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The Chairman. I am not talking about a policy, but I am talking 
about a fact. Did you never hear that was a fact and a well-estab- 
lished fact? 

Mr. Dearborn. I am not qualified to speak about it. I was speak- 
ing about what our own business was. We are now in the foreign 
trade for the first time. 

Senator Lippitt. As a matter of fact, prior to two years ago did 
you ever hear that idea discussed in the shipping trade — ^that there 
was discrimin-ation between American and English freight by Eng- 
lish steamers, for instance, in favor of England ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do*not recall it. I was not in position really t« 
hear that, because we were not in that business. 

Senator Lippett. Then you never did hear it ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Therefore I say I did not hear it. It might have 
happened ; it might have been there, and I do not say it was not. I 
am only pointing out that I can not imagine a British shipowner 
caring any more about British shippers than an American cares 
about American shippers, except he wants their good will and trade, 

The Chairman. I confess myself somewhat surprised at your 
statement, because I had assumed it was admitted all around. 

Mr. Dearborn. I am talking about conditions before the war. 

The Chairman. It is generally admitted that there were dis- 
criminations, not only as to rates, but as to the character of accommo- 
dation and as to schedules. 

Mr. Dearborn. I acknowledge, as far as ships were concerned, as 
to the accommodation for passengers. 

But when this bill was proposed originally it was to meet an 
emergency. The only way in which more ships could have been added 
to the carrying trade at that time was to have bought those German 
ships. That was the only method. But whatever they bought they 
would simply be transferring a ship from one trade to another. 
Now, that bill failed to pass, and what has happened since? We 
proposed at that time — our chamber of commerce— to provide for 
an equalization, the first cost of a ship, the difference of the cost 
here and abroad, and the difference of cost of operating. Then, 
with these tremendous advances in freights and with the inability 
of England and other countries to turn out ships, there has been 
more capital gone into shipping in this country and more ships 
have been built, mostly contracted for after this bill failed to pass, 
in the belief that it would never be revived, and I do not believe if 
they had known that this bill was to be taken up and passed that 
the capital would have gone into it. 

The Chairman. Can you give the committee any facts showing 
the amount of tonnage for foreign commerce built since the begin- 
ning of the war in this country ? 

Mr. Dearborn. They have been published. I have seen records of 
them. 

Senator Lippitt. Are you familiar with the testimony put in oa 
that point by the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Eedfield ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir; I remember reading his testimony. 

Senator Lippitt. In the House hearing ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes; I think he went quite fully into the number 
of ships building — showed a very large list. 
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Senator Lippitt. Do you know whether that testimony is substan- 
tially accurate ? 

Mr. Dearborn. It must be accurate, because they have the statis- 
tics published from time to time by the different trade papers of the 
different yards and ships. 

Senator Lippitt. You have not examined it enough to know 
whether you approve of it? I have no reason to suppose it is not 
accurate myself. 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. He showed all the workings of all yards and 
everything. • 

Mr. Dearborn. I think it was a very complete list. 

But something has been done. Ships are being built, and more 
will be built. These yards are full up, as I understand it, for two 
years. Capital has never been in ships. That has been the trouble 
in this country ; you could not get capital interested in ships. They 
had better employment for capital in other developments. That was 
the srent trouble after our Civil War, because capital could be better 
employed in building railroads and in developing the country. If 
we had gone into shipping at that time we probably would have 
found a way to remain m it. Now that new capital has come in and 
you want this to develop more and more — I assume that you do not 
want the Government to go into business — I see no more reason why 
you should go into ship business because freights are high than you 
should buy sugar plantations because the price of sugar is high, 
or zinc mines because that metal is high. A ship is an article of 
commerce; it is a manufacturing plant — ^it manufactures trans- 
portation. 

The Chairman. You do not think this activity of private capital 
in building ships is largely because of high freight rates ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Why, of course, they are building them because 
freights are high. 

The Chairman. That is the reason they are building them? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir; they are gettmg into them; and if once 
©ne gets into a business, just like England, when they get into it they 
have to stay in it. 

Senator Fijetcher. Do you think we need any naval auxiliaries? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think the ships that are building would provide 
jiaval auxiliaries. Take our own fleet, I know the Navy has a very 
high opinion of our own ships and considers that in time of war 
they would be very valuable auxiliaries, and other ships are being 
built of the same type. 

The Chairman. Then, I understand that you think that these 
gentlemen who are investing their money and building ships for the 
foreign trade will continue their ships in that trade under the Ameri- 
can flag after the war is over ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I simply say we have an opportunity at this time, 
not equal to the opportimity that England took advantage of after 
our Civil War, but approximating to go ahead and build ships. You 
know contracts can not be made in England at any price or for any 
time. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean contracts for shipbuilding? 
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Mr. Dearborn. For shipbuilding, and I think at the present time 
that the price of ships in this country would not be much more than 
on the other side. 

The Chairman. The price of building? 

Mr. Dearborn. The price of building. 

The Chairman. The question I should like for you to answer is 
the one I just asked, and that is whether the gentlemen who are 
investing their capital in shipping under the American flag will 
continue in the ocean-going trade after the war closes under the 
American flag? 

Mr. Dearborn. Why, I believe that if the business is profitable 
it all depends upon the profits in the business. And I think there 
are very large concerns going into it. I know of one, the Inter- 
national Corporation. 

Senator Lippitt. What is the name of it ? 

Mr. Dearborn. It is called the International Corporation. Eng- 
land's merchant marine has grown to such a proportion and Ger- 
many's merchant marine has grown to such a proportion that you 
might say there is no place for a piker to come into business. The 
business has to be done in a big way. 

The Chairman. Your general proposition has been that if the 
Government did not interfere by entering into the business itself 
that private capital will take hold of this situation and will supply 
this country with adequate ocean-going transportation? 

Mr. Dearborn. I believe that there is a good probability of it and 
I believe it is being demonstrated to-day by the number of ships 
being built, and I believe if this bill passes that no sane man with 
capital would build a ship with the prospect of competing with the 
Government. 

The Chairman. Then you think, if there is not Government com- 
petition, that the American capital will build sufficient ships to ac- 
commodate our trade, and that those ships will remain permanently 
in ocean transportation under the American flag? 

Mr. Dearborn. I say it all depends on the profit of the business. 
I am of the opinion for this reason, that England to-day is taxing 
shipping at the rate of about 65 per cent. In all probability, that 
large supertax will be imposed there for a long time after the war. 
That will probably more than equalize any difference that is likely 
to exist between the difference of cost of ships here and on the other 
side and the cost of operation. That will be a tremendous advan- 
tage. 

The Chairman. It is your opinion that after the war closes the 
difference in the cost of operating a ship under the American flag 
and under a foreign flag will not be sufficiently great to drive these 
ships now being built for that trade out of the trade or force them 
to transfer to a f oreiga flag ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do. I believe there is every prospect for that. 

The Chairman. You do not think, then, there is any necessity for a 
subvention or a subsidjr? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or a differential? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Or Government operation? -: 
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Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. Leave us alone ; let well enough alone. 

The Chairman. It is your judgment that private capital will not 
only furnish enough shipping to meet the present war emergency, 
but it will continue the ships now being built for the foreign trade 
in that trade permanently ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. Of course, I do not pretend to say we 
are going to provide ships in the very near future for all our exports. 

The Chairman. Then you believe there is nothing to fear from 
foreign competition? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think we have a good chance of meeting foreign 
competition. 

Senator Fletcher. Let me ask you two questions on that point. 
What do you estimate to be the tonnage required to do our over- 
seas trade? 

Mr. Dearborn. Senator, I can not answer that. 

Senator Fletcher. What tonnage do you estimate this bill would 
provide? 

Mr. Dearborn. At the present cost of ships, I should say $120 a 
ton — perhaps $125, I should put that. 

Senator Lippitt. It is $150, is it not ? 

Mr. Sherman. Nearly. 

Mr. Dearborn. I do not know. We were negotiating in February 
for two ships carrying 13,000 tons, at a price of $115 a ton, which 
was 80 per cent more than we paid for sister ships some years ago. 

The Chairman. Were those simply freight carriers or freight and 
passenger carriers? 

Mr. Dearborn. They were high-type freight carriers. Well, we 
looked it over; we said, " All other ships are being built on that basis; 
they have got to get a price that is going to pay a return on the in- 
vestment," a return that we estimated would be necessary to produce 
6 per cent would be the maximum we had ever had before the war. 

Senator Fletcher. Let us get back to the amount of tonnage this 
bill would provide, according to your judgment. 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, $125 a ton; that would be about 400,000 — say 
50 ships of 8,000 tons each. 

Senator Fletcher. It would take more than "400,000 tons to do our 
business, would it not? 

Mr. Dearborn. Oh, yes; that would be a mere bagatelle. 

Senator Fletcher. If 400,000 tons, then, were injected into our for- 
eign trade, need that discourage people who have got to supply the 
other 3,600,000 tons?- Does that not leave leeway enough for private 
capital ? And why should private capital be discouraged when they 
have got to supply 3,600,000 tons in order to do our foreign business, 
when they have not now got over 2,000,000 tons under our flag in that 
business ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Except, Senator, private capital looks at that as an 
opening wedge, and to build those ships 

Senator Fletcher. That is what I want — ^to get your idea. 

Mr. Dearborn. If there was absolute assurance that those ships 
would stop there, but you have in this bill provided for the purchase 
and building of ships. To buy ships you have to pay a price that 
would be based upon the present earning power of the ship, and 
whatever you bought would not add any ships to the carrying trade^ 
so it is fair to assume, now, that you will build. You attempt to build, 
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say, 50 ships, and you probably would not get the ships inside of 
three or four years, and you will fill up every yard in the country and 
have to use the Navy yards, and I do not see what chance the private 
owner would have. 

Senator Jones. No, nor chance we would have to go on and build 
the big increase in the Navy. 

The Chairman. You say private capital is getting ready to supply 
us, and immediately after that you say if the Government undertakes 
to build these ships, that on account of the congested condition in our 
shipyards, it woulc' take four or five years beiore we could get them 
built. Would not the same thing be true of private capital ? 

Mr. Dearborn. The private capital would build the ships you pro- 
pose to build. 

The Chairman. That is the point I make. If the Government 
could not get them built by reason of the congested conditions in the 
shipyards, how could private capital secure them built any quicker? 

Senator Lippttt. They could not. 

Mr. Dearborn. They could not. Supposing private capital should 
invest $50,000,000 in new ships instead of the Government. That 
would be doing pretty well for private capital in that period. 

The Chairman. Like the Government, they either have got to 
build or buy them. And you say the shipyards are full of orders 
and can not build any more ships. 

Mr. Dearborn. I think the shipyards are full up for at least two 
years; therefore if this bill does not become a law I think private 
capital would go on building just as it is building to-day, but I think 
if this bill does become a law and you built these ships that private 
capital could not compete with the Government. If the Government 
had that money to spend, it would spend it, whatever price it had to 
pay. 

The Chairman. I thought one of your objections to this Govern- 
ment scheme was that the Government, even if the money was appro- 
priated and the bill passed authorizing the construction of those 
ships, could not get any ships built, because the shipyards had all 
they could do without building ships for the Government ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I saliy you would fill up the shipyards for three 
years, probably, and private capital would not have a chance. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean the shipyards are now full for two 
years and the Government would fill them up for another year? 

Mr. Dearborn. For another year, and perhaps another, perhaps 
for two years more. 

Senator Lippitt. So if private capital wanted to go in, it could 
not? 

Mr. Dearborn. Not even then ; and private capital would be forced 
out and could not compete — ^if it could riot compete with the Govern- 
ment in building it could not compete with the Government in 
operating. 

The Chairman. You do not think that the shipbuilders of this 
country, if offered a contract for $50,000,000 worth of new ships, 
would enlarge their plants or build new plants? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think they would. 

The Chairman. As rapidly as possible to do it in order to get those 
contx'acts? 
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Mr. Dearborn. Yes. Of course, new plants are going up. I think 
the capacity of the shipyards is increasing. 

The Chairman. Do you not think they will continue to increase 
their capacity as the demand increases, and that they will probably 
keep pretty nearly up with the demand ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, of course, there are not many yards that have 
the opportunity for any great expansion. It is a matter of land, 
you know, to lay down a ship, to lay the ways down. They can 
increase the units of their plants and their machine shops. There 
is a new plant going up in Puget Sound. Thejr never built ships 
there before. They are building seven or eight big ships. 

Senator LippiTT. Steel ships? 

Mr. Dearborn. Steel ships. There is a firm near New York, Milli- 
ken Bros., fabricating plant — ^they are going into the building of 
ships. 

Senator Lippitt. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Dearborn. On Staten Island. There is a new plant at Ches- 
ter. 

The Chairman. When the war began the munition manufacturers 
of this country were not in a condition to supply at once the great 
demand, but they rapidly enlarged their plants and built new plants 
until to-day they are in pretty good condition to meet any demand 
that may be made upon them. Do you not think the same thing 
would happen in the shipping industry, provided the demand was 
sufficient to justify it? 

Senator Lippitt. And the price high enough ? 

Mr. Dearborn. And the price high enough ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. But in the case of munitions it was the price 
high enough that started all those factories? 

Mr. Dearborn. The munition manufacturers are getting 25 per 
cent down in cash ; it gives them a 25 per cent working capital, and 
when they have finished the contract they have paid for their plant 
and everything else. 

Senator Lippitt. In other words, the foreign Government furnishes 
the money to build the factories? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir; but I do not think that is an analagous 
case. I was speaking of the timidity of capital. 

The Chairman. Suppose the Government were to ^o out to- 
morrow and advertise that it wanted to let contracts to build ships to 
the extent of $100,000,000. Have you any question in your mind 
that the shipbuilders of this country would put themselves in posi- 
tion to supply those ships within a reasonably short time? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think they would like to, but I do not think it is 
possible. I think it is a question of skilled labor; I think it is a 
question of getting the tools and the organization, and if they had 
the material and wanted the business, I think it would be physically 
impossible for them to deliver the ships in very much shorter time. 

The Chairman. DiflSculties of that character that would doubtless 
confront them, but would they be any greater than the difficulties of 
the same character that the manufacturers of munitions had to meet ? 

Mr. Dearborn. That is the trouble, the munition factories take 
labor away from farms and shops and everywhere. 

Senator Jones. Are not the munition plants confronted with that 
very condition now ? 
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Mr. Dearborn. They are. They are scouring the country for 
labor. They are sending scouts out to other plants to steal their 
labor. 

The Chairman. That is very largely so in most of the industries 
now, is it not? 

Mr. Dearborn. That is true. 

Senator Lippitt. You have not any doubt if the Government con- 
tracts for $100,000,000 or $50,000,000 of ships that within some time 
the shipbuilding industry of this country would provide means to 
build those ships ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Oh, certainly. 

Senator Lippitt. Fix a price at which they would build those 
ships? 

Mr. Dearborn. They would. 

Senator Lippitt. But what that time would be, it is a question, is it 
not? 

Mr. Dearborn. It is because an estimate of it would be ahnosfe 
impossible, but the country knows that if the Government once gets 
into a business it stays there. Now, I can not feel when you are 
dealing with this that it is the urgent emergency it looked ; it might 
be helpful provided you could get ships that were tried up. That 
time has passed away, and it seems that this war would be over by the 
time these ships would be built. 

The Chairman. Are you aware of the fact that there is a provi- 
sion in this bill that the Government is not to operate any of these 
ships after five years? 

Mr. Dearborn. I am; but that the private owners feel just as we 
do to-day. We have 24 ships engaged in the foreign trade and our 
profits are abnormal. The question came up as to whether we 
diould conserve our surplus earnings and apply them to new ships 
or distribute them among our stockholders, and we came to the con- 
clusion that this Government bill was a great menace. 

We competed with the Panama Eailroad, and that service has been 
cited, I think, by the supporters of this bill as a precedent for Govern- 
ment ownership. The Panama Bailroad was operating steamers and 
the railroad made a very good showing, but they competed with us in 
carrying freight between New York and San Francisco. For many 
years when they had what they called normal divisions, or gave 
the carriers on the Pacific coast their normal share of revenue, they 
did not get much business, but they finally changed those conditions 
and gave the carriers on the coast 70 per cent of the revenue and 
only gave their Government steamship line 15 per cent, which did 
not cover cost of handling freight, but they made so much money 
on freight of which they had a monopoly that the net result was 
satisfactory. 

Senator Lippitt. What freight did they have a monopoly upon? 

Mr. Dearborn. South American. Panama took freight overland, 
South American and Central American. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean on the west coast ? 

Mr. Dearborn. On the west coast, carrying coffee from Guatemala. 
If the Government had no other business and did that for nothing 
they would have put us out of business. 

Senator Lippitt. What did they compete on ? 
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Mr. Dearborn. Between New York and San Francisco we were 
running by the Tehuantepec Railroad those days. That was before 
the opening of the canal. 

The Chairman. This bill provides for the regulation of traffic 
rates by the Government, does it not? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, l|[r. 

The Chairman. Do jon think the Government having the power 
and exercising it, of fixing the rates at which privately-owned ships 
should carry commodities, would establish, if it was running its 
own ships, a lower rate for the ships operated by it than those pre- 
scribed for ships operated by private interests ? 

Mr. Dearborn. There is the uncertainty. 

The Chairman. Is it reasonable to suppose the Government could 
do that? 

Mr. Dearborn. Assuming that the Government operated the ships 
themselves? 

The Chairman. Assuming the Government operated these ships. 

Mr. Dearborn. As a corporation? 

The Chairman. It proposed to build and exercise the powers 
given it in this bill to regulate the rates of shipping. Do you be- 
lieve it would prescribe a rate for the privately owned ships and then 
establish a lower rate for the ships that it did operate ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, it all depends upon the rate they prescribe 
for 

The Chairman. No matter what rate they prescribe, do you be- 
lieve the Government would establish for itself lower rates than it 
prescribed for the privately-owned ships? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; that would be unthinkable. 

The Chairman. I think so. 

Senator Jones. Do you mean the Government is going to fix the 
rates in foreign commerce under this bill ? 

The Chairman. No ; I do not think the Government fixes the rates. 
It only has power to provide against discrimination. 

Senator Jones. That is what I understood. 

The Chairman. But they have that right in the coastwise trade. 

Senator Jones. The Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

The Chairman. They have that right in the coastwise, but I do 
not think its powers are quite that broad as to foreign trade, al- 
though I thought you gentlemen contended that the board was given 
the right to prescribe rates in the foreign' trade. 

Mr. Dearborn. Ships working under conference agreement, as the 
bill reads, must submit those agreements to the board, and their 
rates must be regulated to some extent, only applying to those in 
conference agreements. Of course, in the coastwise trade, they do 
regulate our rates, as I said to Judge Alexander's committee, the 
railroads have already regulated our rates. 

Senator Fletcher. If the Government had acquired $50,000,000 
worth of ships a year ago, what do you suppose they would be worth 
now? 

Mr. Dearborn. They would be worth a great deal of money. The 
question is, what could you have bought? You could not have 
bought English ships. You could perhaps have bought Norwegian 
ships. It would not have added any more ships if you had bought 
them, and who would have had the benefit of them? 
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Senator Jones. If you acquire $50,000,000 now, what, in your 
judgment, will they be worth in five years? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do not think I should want to be a stockholder. 

The Chairman. This bill also provides against what is called the 
fighting ship, does it not? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is now very frequentlj employed for the 
purpose of destroying /Competition. Do you thmk that if the Gov- 
ernment should g^pa^o this business that it would undertake to 
lower the rates upoiiits ships below those rates charged by privately- 
owned ships, thereby practically making the Government ships 
fighting ships? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, if the Government ships, for instance, are 
going to play so small a part as they must play, even if you had the 
number of ships the money provides for, if they are going to play 
so small a pai^they could hardly be rate makers, because the ships 
carrying the bulk of the business would probably ignore the Gov- 
ernment ships and say, " Let them take the freight at any rate they 
please." Then it would- be a question of what shippers would get 
the benefit of the lower rates the Government ships would make. 

The Chairman. The point I am trying to get your mind on is 
this: Do you think the Government, if it goes into this business, 
would establish for its^ ships such rates as applied to private ships 
would be unremunerative? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, it would all depend upon the cost of the 
private ships. There are some ships in commission to-day that cost 
$180 a ton, and other ships that cost $60 a ton. Now, assume that 
the Government fixed the rate of freight on the price they would 
have to pay for ships, it would be enough to satisfy the man who 
paid a very low rate for his ship. Of course the shipowners figure 
interest and depreciation 6 per cent and 5 per cent. That is funda- 
mental, you have got to enter that charge before there is any profit. 
That is the difficulty you would have in fixing, I might say, a reason- 
able rate between the great difference in the cost of ships to-day. 

Senator Lippitt. You spoke a while ago and then branched off 
from it, of the fact that your stockholders consider the question of 
whether you would divide your large earnings, or whether you 
would put them into new ships? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. And that you took into consideration the menace 
of the shipping bill, the menace of ships built as proposed by tliis 
bill. What conclusion did you arrive at? Did you decide to go- 
ahead and build more vessels ? 

Mr. Dearborn. We decided we would not. 

Senator Lippitt. That is, on account of this bill you, in your 
specific case, decided you would not go ahead and extend your 
business? 

Mr. Dearborn. While this bill seemed to be limited to five years, 
we felt that if the Government gets into this business that there 
will be a cessation of»building by private owners, and the time will 
come when no more private s)iips are being built, and the Govern- 
ment will say it shall have and carry on th^s business; we have 
scared capital out and we want to regulate their rates, now we have 
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got to go on and do the business, so I think tnb premises were cor- 
rect, I think the possibilities, even the probabilities, are as I have 
indicated. 

Senator Lippitt. Whatever the reason was, the judgment of your 
managers was that it should not invest in more ships? 

Mr. Dearborn. Of course the price of ships is so high we thought 
to stand the cost of two ships, but we said, "No; it the Govern- 
ment is going into the business we are finished so far as any develop- 
ment is concerned." 

The Chairman. You were afraid the Government would inaugu- 
rate a destructive competition as against ships owned by its own 
citizens? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think it would probably be likely to eventuate 
that way. 

The Chairman. Do you think that would be wise pijblic policy ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think it would be unwise. * 

The Chairman. Do you think it would be fair for the Government 
to establish such rates for the ships owned and operated by it, as 
would destroy ships privately owned and operated under its own 
flag? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, I look at it and others look at it in this way : 
That this is an opening wedge for Government ownership, beginning 
with ships, and it is likely to extend to other industries. 

The Chairman. You do not fear this $50,000,000 worth of ships, 
but you fear the principle would be extended ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do. 

The Chairman, So as to constitute a monopoly ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think your going in and building these ships 
and filling up the yards would make it impossible for private owners 
to build ; then I think private owners would be out of it ; then these 
bhips would be put on and somebody is going, perhaps, to have the 
benej&t of these lower rates, and certainly the purpose of these ships 
must be to give the shippers the benefit of lower rates ; then different 
communities would want ships and more ships, and I think finally the 
Government would be likely to find itself in a position where it 
would have to go into the business permanently and wholly. 

The Chairman. Then, you do not think this provision, that after 
five years the Government shall not operate any ships, is in good 
faith? 

Mr. Dearborn. I think it may be repealed. I think the Govern- 
ment, by going into it, will bring about a situation that perhaps later 
it may be warranted in remaining in it. 

Senator Lippitt. By the competitors? 

Mr. Dearborn. By the competitors, too, because it would drive the 
private owners out. 

Senator Fletcher. Suppose it was put in in good faith and the 
Government does go out of the business of operating ships in five 
years, will there be any harm in the bill then ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; I do not think so, as far as $50,000,000, but 
why take that chance? 

The Chairman. You said there was a great demand for ships 
now? 

Mr. Dearborn. Oh, yes. 
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The Chairman. If the Government should build these ships, do 
you think it would have any trouble in leasing, chartering, or selling 
them at good prices? 

Mr. Dearborn. To-day? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Dearborjj^. Oh, yes; but when are you going to have the ships? 
It could certainly not be less than two years, and after the war is 
over there must be a big reaction in rates. 

The Chairman. After the war, if the Government offered them 
for sale, lease, or charter, do j'^ou think there would be any diificulty 
to find takers? 

Senator Lippitt. Would it not all depend on the price, your an* 
swer to the question the chairman has asked you ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Of course assuming a fair market price? 

Mr. Dearborn. It is a grave question, I say, whether these ships 
could earn, two or three years after the war was over, much of a re- 
turn on their cost at the present price. 

The Chairman. If that be true of the Government-owned ships, 
what encouragement is there for private capital to build ships to be 
operated after the war? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, private capital is in it now and new private 
capital is in the business; private capital has a good deal of money 
from present profits, and they could build a certain number of ships, 
and compared with the ships that cost them very much less money, 
they could have a pretty low average. But the Government start- 
ing in now will pay the maximum on all their ships. That is what 
we considered, that the price was big, but our average price would 
be fairly low. 

Senator Jones. When a business gets started it can be carried on 
at a lower return than it could start in on, could it not? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And when it does once get started it .is likely to 
keep on even though the return on capital is not so great? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippiit. Are there many contracts for shipbuilding being 
offered now which can be carried on at a lower return than it could 
start in on ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And when it does once get started it is likely to 
keep on even though the return it gets on its capital is less ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Are there many contracts for shipbuilding being 
being offered now than deliveries are possible from the shipyards ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I have seen reports of contracts being made and 
material being sold to shipbuilders under new contracts. I do not 
know myself that any new contracts have been made recently. Of 
course, it is like freight, you know they went up very high and they 
have receded, the number of ships has grown pretty rapidly. 

Senator Lrppnr. Are you familiar with that particular situation 
as to whether there are still orders being placed with the shipyards 
for delivery after two years or after the present orders are finished ? 

Mr. Dearborn. There have been orders placed, I know, within the 
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last two months. I do not know whether there are any being placed 
now. 

Senator Jones. Do you think if the Government were to provide 
for the building of $50,000,000 worth of ships that would have a 
tendency to prevent or retard private shipbuilding? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Do you think that retardation would be as great as 
under the operation of this bill ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do not know. 

Senator Jones. I know you do not, but I want to know what 
your judgment is ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I say this. Supposing they did not build so 
many ships and this war should end within a year and there should be 
a great reduction in freights, not back to normal basis, I am not look- 
ing for such rates as existed before the war on account of the high 
costs of ships. 

Senator Fletcher. One witness testified at page 442 of these hear- 
ings, Mr. Gibbony, and he said : 

Now, there is a prevaiUng impression that no ships can be built in this 
country at the present time. That is not true. I was told by Mr. Bruckner 
this morning that the Secretary of the Treasury made that statement the other 
day. But I am up against this shipping proposition every day, and my com- 
pany has bought a shipyard within the last two months at Noank, Conn., 
within 135 miles of New York City. We are building there six boats at the 
present time, and if this bill goes through we will be in a position to contract 
with the Government for nine boats, which we will agree to complete within 
18 months, of 5,000 tons each. 

Mr. Dearborn. What he says there is that they built some barges 
and lighters. They never built a craft of over 1,000 tons. 

Senator Lippitt. You never built a steam vessel at all? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; that is Mr. C. W. Morse, attorney. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think that statement is true that there is 
any plant at Noank? What class of water is there at Noank? 

Mr. Dearborn. It is pretty low ; it is pretty shallow. 

Senator Lippitt. You could not get 12 feet of water out there, 
could you ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do not know what it is, but I know they used to 
build a good many lighters and barges there. 

Senator Jones. I saw some remarks in other parts of that record 
not very complimentary to Mr. Gibbony. 

Senator Lippitt. Does Mr. Gibbony make that statement that any 
plant at Noank could construct vessels of that kind ? 

Senator Fletcher. He does not say it is now, but that they can 
put it in at Noank to do it, as I understand. And another witness 
says they could have another plant within 50 miles of Washington. 

Mr. Dearborn. I think that would be a fine combination, the United 
States Government and Mr. C. W. Morse. 

Senator Fletcher. They put $2,000,000 into it, it seems, lately; 
they got it somehow ; they got a ggod many ships, according to this 
statement. 

Mr. Dearborn. They got a lot of lake boats. 

Senator Jones. I am afraid that is a good deal like Mr. Peter Man- 
son promising to put ships on the Pacific some eight months ago. 

Senator Lippitt. He also talked about buying ferryboats to put in 
the foreign trade. 
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The Chairman. I understood the witness to say that some of these 
ships were built or are being built for the lake trade. 

Mr. Dearborn. Senators, if you will only keep your hands off this 
and let well enough alone. I have got a business and I should like to 
see it developed, and I have a boy growing up in the business, and 
my partner has got a boy growing up in the business, and want them 
to have something to work for. 

The Chairman. But I was interested in your statement that some 
of these ships were being built in the yards that the Senator from 
Florida spoke about for the lake trade. Is that true? Did you mean 
that? 

Mr. Dearborn. Oh, no; I mean to say that a lot of steamers are 
being built on the Lakes for foreign trade, comparatively small ships. 

Senator Lippitt. You meant he bought lake vessels to put into the 
foreign trade? 

Mr. Dearborn. He bought some small vessels. 

Senator Lippitt. He testified he bought several lake vessels and 
put them in the foreign trade. 

The Chairman. I thought he said he was building vessels for the 
lake trade. 

Mr. Dearborn. No ; he said he bought some. 

Senator Fletcher. He bought 14, he said, and they were bought on 
the Great Lakes, most of them. 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes ; they were on the Great Lakes, I am sure. 

Senator Lippitt. You have been asked once or twice about the in- 
jury that this would do, whether you thought this would do any in- 
jury to the shipping trade. I should like to ask you whether you 
think the provisions of this bill would be of any benefit to the ship- 
ping trade? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think they would be of any benefit to the 
owners of the products to be shipped? 

Mr. Dearborn. Looking upon ships as I do upon any other manu- 
facturing plant, they have to meet competition, and their rates are 
based upon conditions of supply and demand — they do not control 
anything. 

Senator Fletcher. You do not mean to say that our tonnage is 
adaquate now, do you? 

Mr. Dearborn. Oh, no ; but I imagine that England and Germany, 
after this war is over, are going to make every effort to maintain 
their prestige. 

Senator Lippitt. As a matter of fact, w^ould not England have to 
have a mercantile marine regardless of what the profit, and regard- 
less of what the returns were to her of that mercantile marine? Is 
not her position such that under any circumstances for her salva- 
tion and at any price she must have a mercantile marine ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Her geographic position, her colonies, I think, on 
account of those thing:s that it is essential. 

Senator Lippitt. Will you answer that question yes or no ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. I mean is that not your opinion ? 

Mr. Dearborn. It is absolutely essential to her. 

47746—16 6 
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Senator Jones. Mr. Dearborn, probably you have stated your 
position in a general way, and I think I understand it, but, independ- 
ently of, or aside from, the objections to the bill on account of the 
Government going into this shipbuilding industry and operation, 
I should like it if you would point out the particular objections that 
you have to the provisions of this bill as adapted to normal shipping 
conditions, as it passed the House. 

Mr. Dearborn. The regulatory fixtures of it? 

Senator Jones. I want your objections to the bill. When you ap- 
peared before the House committee, of coui'se, the bill had not been 
finally framed ; but now we have the bill as it passed the House, and 
I find that not such a great many people think it is in its terms, and 
I suppose you have examined it since it passed the House ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I have. 

Senator Jones. And I should like to have you point out, as con- 
cisely as possible, your fundamental objections to the terms of the 
bill aside from the Government feature. I should like to have you 
do that. 

Mr. Dearborn. I say that what I object to is the rate-regulating 
power that this board would have. 

Senator Jones. Do you object to that as applied in the interstate 
trade — ^the coastwise trade? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. I noticed that some of those who testified in the 
House said that they had no particular objection to that as applied 
to the interstate commerce. 

Mr. Dearborn. But I am speaking of a coast-to-coast trade. Take 
the coastwise lines here, which make rates to local points and have 
arrangements with the railroads, they are under the interstate law. 

Senator Lippitt. Did you testify before the House committee? 

Mr. Dearborn. I did. What I pointed out as my objection to the 
rate-making power was that it would be unworkable. I asked Judge 
Alexander, "Please give me the definition of a reasonable rate. Is it 
based on return of the investment or based on condition of supply and 
demand? " The reply was, " Well, you must expect the board to be 
reasonable," " Why," I said, " if private property is to be regulated, 
the owners want to know what the regulation is going to be. If you 
are going to fix 6 per cent as a reasonable margin of profit " 

The Chairman. Why is there any more difficulty about fixing a 
reasonable rate for a ship than for a railroad ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I do not see that there is any analogy between a 
ship and a railroad. A railroad gets something from the State, gets 
a franchise; its units are the same; there is a similarity in the con- 
ditions of all railroads ; they get the monopoly of certain territories. 
The ship gets nothing from the State ; the ship gets less from the 
State than a manufacturing plant, and in the foreign trade gets no 
protection outside of the 3-mile limit; and taking the character 
of the units of a water character, a ship, how can it conform to the 
regulations that control the railroad ? 

Senator Fletcher. The law now gives that power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and all this bill does is to transfer from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission this function to the shipping 
board? 
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Mr. Dearborn. No; the Interstate Commerce Commission has n« 
control over port business, none whatever. 

Senator Fletcher. Interstate business, coastwise trade? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. Over your lines? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; it is only those lines that are making througk 
rates to local points with railroads; but if we can change our rates 
only on 10 days' notice, and the ship wants 500 tons of freight, when 
we are disappointed in not getting freight we have engaged — and you 
must remember the obligation is always on the part of the ship, and 
not upon the shippers — it is quite customary for shippers to engage 
more space than they want in order to be on the safe side and fall 
down at the last minute ; ttien if we can not change our rates, the ship 
must go out with that space empty, and some shipper is going to lose 
the opportunity to ship at a lower rate. 

Senator Lippitt. You have to have various grades of freight? 

Mr. Dearborn. We have to have coarse freight for bottom cargo, 
and can only take so much of that kind of freight. 

Senator Lippitt. And other kinds in other places in the ship ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes; we have to look after the stability of the 
ship, the trimming of the ship, and that is why I say the rate-making 
freight power is absolutely unworkable. I think we can stand it 
taking our own trade with a regular service and 20,000 or 30,000 
shippers, although it would put us to a lot of trouble, make it diffi- 
cult, but I think it would drive out the small competition. The tramp 
steamer is the best regulator of rates for regular lines, and if a tramp 
steamer, carrying general cargo, and general cargo must come under 
the provisions of this bill, you could not discriminate. 

Senator Jones. You have tramp steamers in the coastwise trade! 

Mr. Dearborn. Between here and the Pacific coast. 

Senator Jones. I say outside of that ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; take the trade between New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah, there is not sufficient volume of business to warrant it. 

Senator Jones. So there is not so much objection to that, is there, 
in the ordinary coastwise trade ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No, sir. 

Senator Jones. Even in vesting this board with the power pro- 
posed ? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; I think most of their business is under the 
insterstate law now. But the coast to coast business, our business, 
it would be very difficult to meet the conditions. It would make it 
unworkable. The interstate law has allowed the railroads to make 
such low rates overland to compete with the canal that there is no 
danger of our ever being able to charge exorbitant rates if we had a 
monopoly of the business. Of course we have not that and never will 
have. 

Senator Jones. AVhat other objections have you to the terms of 
the bill? 

Mr. Dearborn. Speaking of our coastwise trade, which is our 
business, you make the penalty pretty high, that of imprisonment, 
and where a man might not be intentionally guilty. 

The Chairman. The penalty for what are you talking about? 

Mr. Dearborn. Mr. Franklin, have vou those notations on that! 
We went over that. 
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Senator Jones. AMiat I should like to get at as concisely as possible 
are your specific objections to this particular bill and its t«rms. 

Mr. Dearborn. Of course I feel the fundamental thing of the bill, 
the ownership by the Government, that ever^^thing else does not 
matter compared to that. If we can stand that we can stand most 
anything. 

The provision I refer to is as follows : 

Fourth. Make any unfair or unjustlj' discriminatory contract witli any ship- 
per based on the volume of freif^ht offered, or unfairly treat or unjustly dis- 
criminate against any shipiwr in the matter of (a) cargo space accomodations 
or other facilities, due regard being had for the proper loading of the vessel 
and the available tonnage; (&) the loading and landing of freight in proper 
condition; or (c) the adjustment and settlement of claims. 

If I were a member of that board I should think there would be a 
good deal of difficulty in interpreting that and determining exactly 
what it meant. 

Senator Jones. But you have no objection to the board trying to 
remedy those conditions, have you? 

Mr. Dearborn. What is unjust discrimination? 

Senator Lippitt. What page are you reading from ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Page 13, section 18. 

Say, for instance, a shipper has a lot of freight to ship and he 
does not ask us to take it at any particular time. We can take it any 
time it suits us. We can call upon him on 24 hours' notice. We 
make a concession. If the other man is not in that position he can 
not give us the same service. I am speaking of service, giving us the 
freight when we want it. 

Senator Jones. In your judgment, you would not consider that an 
unfair discrimination, unfair treatment? 

Mr. Dearborn. No; that is fair treatment. This man is in better 
position than the other man and he is entitled to value of the facili- 
ties that he has created. I do not know how a board would look 
at that. 

The Chairman. Have you any reason to believe that this board 
will be more drastic and unjust in the regulation of shipping rates 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission has been in the regulation 
of rail rates? There was very great objection in the beginning on 
the part of the railroads to that system, to the introduction of that 
system, but through the course of years they have been able to estab- 
lish rates that seem to be reasonably satisfactory to the railroads and 
it is working admirably, I think, and I think the country believes 
that, and I think the railroads are reasonably satisfied with it now. 
Senator Lippitt. Might I just state in connection with that, that 
I expect there has never been in the history of the railroads a time in 
this country when they were so imperfectly performing their func- 
tions as they are to-day on account of their lack of building during 
the last three or four vears, which lack of building was brought 
about largely by the fact they did not have money to do it with 
owing to the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Chairman. Would you suggest the abolition of the Govern- 
ment regulation of railroad rates? 

Senator Lippitt. I have not got a remedy for it just now, but 1 
just made that statement. I thought I might just say that. 

Mr. Dearborn. Senator, is there not a great fundamental differ- 
ence between the railroad and water carriers? 
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The Chairman. I understand the railroads would like very much 
for the Government to assume absolute control of the regulation of 
rates, both interstate and intrastate. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean the National Government in prefer- 
ence to the State governments? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Dearborn. But there is such a great difference between rail- 
road and water carriers. The water carrier gets nothing— does not 
operate as the railroad does. You are trying to regulate something 
you can not regulate and limit. The Government can not force us 
to operate ships. Now, why not regulate manufacturing? Why pick 
on ships to start this regulatory method ? 

Senator Lippitt. Has there been unjust treatment, unfair treat* 
ment and unjust discrimination against shippers generally in the 
shipping trade? 

Mr. Dearborn. I can only speak for ourselves. I think we have 
the good will of 95 per cent of our shippers. A ship's business is to 
accommodate the shippers. 

The Chairman. One of the reasons the Government went into the 
business of regulating railroad rates was because of combinations 
between railroads, establishing rates without reference to competi- 
tion. Now, is it not a fact that the shipping industry, not only of 
this country, but of the world, is regulated by conjference agreements 
and understandings, and that these agreements and understandings 
have had the effect of abolishing practically competition in ocean 
rates ? 

Mr. Dearborn. My opinion is, Senator 

The Chairman. Creating the same situation which led the Gov- 
ernment to undertake the regulation of railroad rates ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes ; but if the Government had not intervened the 
railroads would have gone the limit. Ships can not. What do the 
ships own? Suppose you go into a combination; here is another 
fellow who can come in with three or four ships and butt into your 
business; if he is strong enough he will break you up. Combina- 
tions as a rule do not last long. 

Senator Jones. Using your same track? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes ; using your same track. 

The Chairman. I understand while these boats were operated 
by different corporations, separate and independent entities, that 
there has been for years a close combination between them as to rates 
and routing that has practically abolished competition upon the seas. 

Mr. Dearborn. Those ships in these conferences are but a small 
percentage of the total number of ships. Tramp ships far exceed 
the number of ships in regular lines. 

The Chairman. Are not tramp ships about the only ships that 
really compete? 

Mr. Dearborn. But they really fix a basis for rates. 

The Chairman. You mean they fix the basis for other rates ? 

Mr. Dearborn. Yes. 

Senator Jones. They have the great majority of the tonnage? 

Mr. Dearborn. They have the great majority of the tonnage. Of 
course a regular line gives service that a tramp ship can not give, 
and gets business a tramp ship can not get, but if they make money 
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• 

there are plenty of people will go into the business and do go into 
the business. 

The Chairman. Do I understand you as telling the committee that 
on account of the tramp ships that these combination agreements, 
these conference agreements, are made nugatory and of no effect, so 
far as abolishing general competition in rates by the parties to them? 

Mr. Dearborn. You mean to say that the combmations are not 
effective on account of the tramp steamers? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Dearborn. They are at times, but I sav they do not last for- 
ever. When you come. to the foreign trade, ifr. Franklin is so much 
Ibetter qualified to talk than I. 

The Chairman. Have not these combinations effectively regulated 
rates so as to prevent real competition between the lines? 

Mr. Dearborn. Well, for a certain time; but in our business we 
have never been in combination, therefore when you get into that 
subject I think Mr. Franklin is much better qualified to discuss it 
than I, because I am in the coastwise trade. 

Senator Fletcher. Did not the combination run out the inde- 
pendents? 

Mr. Dearborn. What, in the coastwise trade ? 

Senator Fl.etcher. No ; in the foreign trade. 

Mr. Dearborn. I have been in the foreign trade only a short time. 

r*^ Senator Fletcher. The Hamburg- American Line set aside 4,000,000 
marks for fighting ships? 
Mr. Dearborn. That was a fighting fund ; I understand that. 
The Chairman. What I understood you to say was there is noth- 
^ ing in the situation — in the ocean-carrying situation — ^that calls for 
Government regulation of rates. 

Mr. Dearborn. No ; I think that the remedy is perhaps worse than 

Ihe disease, and I think you are trying to cure something, and you 

mi^ht do more harm to the patient than good; that is, you might 

defeat what we all want in this country — a merchant marine — ^by 

/ attempting to correct something that does not need so much cor- 

I jwcting. 

U^ The Chairman. When you speak about the patient are you speak- 
ijQg about the ships or the shippers? 

Mr. Dearborn. Speaking about the poor old merchant marine 
that has been dead for years and is now beginning to grow. 

The Chairman. The object of regulation is to protect the shipper 
and not the shipowner? 

Mr. Dearborn. That is just it. Our experience has been that the 
poor ship never has any consideration. I see that the shipper always 
has a free hand to engage space he does not use, and I think there 
o^ight to be some obligation put upon the shipper. 
The Chairman. How about the rates charged now ? 
Mr. Dearborn. I guess he is getting more out of it than he ever 
did before. The other fellow is paying it, anyhow. 

Senator Jones. Prices of everything to producers are higher than 
fcef ore the war came on ? 
Mr. Dearborn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes ; the price of wheat has gone up a little, but 
the price of 
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Senator Jones. Cotton seems to bring a pretty good price also. 

The Chairman. But the price of transportation on cotton and 
wheat has gone up probably 800 to 1,200 per cent. 

Senator Jones. Why should the producer of cotton worry so much 
about that if he is getting a big price ? 

The Chairman. He would get more, probably, if freight rates 
were not so high. 

The difference in the price of cotton in American ports now and 
English ports is very great; the difference is from 4 to 5 cents a 
pound. 

Senator Lipprrr. It is perfectly apparent from that difference that 
the foreigner is paying tne freight rate. 

The Chairman. I was not discussing who was paying the freight 
rate. 

Mr. Fletcher. You do not mean to say the high freight on wheat 
is not a hardship on the wheat producers of this country ? 

Senator Lippitt. The present price, you mean? 

Senator Fletcher. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. What is wheat selling at? 

Senator Jones. $1.06, $1.08, and $1.10 in Chicago. 

Senator Fletcher. What is the freight on it? 

Senator Lippitt. I do not think it is any great hardship on the 
wheat grower when he is getting $1.10 a bushel. 

Senator Fletcher. I know perifectly well when American wheat 
has to compete with Argentine wheat in European markets that the 

fToducer of that wheat in this country suffers from the high rate of 
reight that is fixed in Liverpool. 

Senator Lippitt. Do not Argentine shippers have to pay just as 
high prices as Americans? 

Senator Fletcher. Yes ; but America has to compete in that market 
with Argentine and he does not pay all the freight. I do not con- 
cede but that he would get more for his wheat, if the freight was less, 
than he gets now. 

Senator Jones. I want to ask you, Mr. Dearborn, about this com- 
mission — assuming we have a board. I see a great many statements 
have been made that this commission is like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and granting that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has done good work, the question is whether this conmiission 
can be compared to it when it has upon its membership two purely 
political appointees. 

Mr. Dearborn. I should think it was a board of entirely different 
character and make-up. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, if it had two purely political appointees on it, would be an 
entirely different body than what it is considered now ? 

Mr. Dearborn. It strikes me so. 

Senator Fletcher. In other words you would strike out from the 
bill the provision making it a nonpartisan board ? 

Senator Jones. What I am referring to is the two cabinet officers. 
Let men be appointed without regard to their politics. 

Mr. Dearborn. I do not think that shipping people criticize that. 

Senator Jones. Now, Mr. Dearborn, are there any other provi- 
sions in this bill, or, rather, any other powers given to this board, 
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as affecting foreign commerce that you would especially give it, if 
we had to have a board ? 

Mr. Dearborn. I would like you to ask Mr. Franklin that question. 
I have encroached upon his time too much already, I am afraid. 

STATEMENT OF P. A. S. FEANEUN, RECEIVER FOR THE INTEBr 
NATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. ; PRESIDENT OF THE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT CO., WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Franklin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as practical steamship 
men we would very heartiljr welcome the Government inaugurating 
any program for the establishment of the American flag on the high 
seas, pailicularly in connection with foreign trade and commerce, 
but we feel that this bill neither deals with the present emergency 
nor will it construct a general mercantile marine. It might result 
in the Government investing $50,000,000, which might buy in due 
course 300,000 tons of shipping, or something of that sort. It 
might establish certain lines of steamers, and it might give the 
board power with some of those steamers to endeavor to regulate 
anything that looked like unfair practice or discriminatory measures 
or anything of that sort, but that will not build up a general mer- 
cantile marine in the United States. We would like to see the Gov- 
ernment attempt something that is constructive and will upbuild 
the mercantile marine. The United States to-day has the best 
opportunity to go into shipping it has had in manjr years. The 
people generally are taking greater interest in shipping. You can 
get people to talk to you about investing money in shipping to-day 
and take an interest in companies who would not have thought of it 
prior to this war. It has advertised shipping tremendously. It 
has called the attention of the people of the world to the value and 
the importance of shipping and the importance of a mercantile 
marine to the country. 

Now, if the United States wants to have a merchant marine they 
should get at it on practical lines. The people who are interested 
in the business and who are willing to back the business will tell 
you that it is necessary to create and build up a mercantile marine, 
but not on lines that are only going to build a few thousand tons, 
when lots of companies have a great deal more tonnage than that 
themselves. 

Now, as far as the opportunities are concerned, I feel that I can 
add very little to what Mr. Dearborn has said, but I would like to 
impress upon you that the situation is entirely different from that 
which existed prior to the war. There is an opportunity here, if 
you will only let shipping alone and stop this idea of trying to regu- 
late it or of creating a competitor with it. You can not get a banker or 
anybody else to-day to talk to you without first saying immediately : 
" What is the Government going to do ? How much is the seamen's 
law hurting you ? " It is all yery well to say that a small amount of 
tonnage is not going to hurt the business. That may be true, but you 
first have to endeavor to remove these unnecessary difficulties. You 
are simply creating objections and difficulties that ought not to be 
here ; and as interested in shipping, gentlemen, we strongly urge that, 
if you could, instead of passing a bill just to create a competitor you 
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might try to pass something that is going to be helpful and give 
assistance to shipping. 

The Chairman. What do you suggest ? 

Mr. Franklin. We are in favor of your board but not in favor of 
the board having any buying capacity or power. We are in favor of 
a board to study the situation and dealing carefully with it and de- 
veloping whether or not there are any handicaps under the American 
flag as compared with other flags, and if there are, what can be done 
to eliminate them. 

The Chairman. If there are handicaps, are they not known now 
just as well as they will be after such investigation ? 

Mr. Franklin. That is exactly the proposition, as the handicaps 
are much less than they were before the war. Handicaps have 
changed. You can find somebody that is willing to order ships and 
may order them. In two years when the war is over — if it is over at 
that time — ^the difficulties may be different, and they might be able to 
come before the board and show them the disadvantages and difficul- 
ties, not only in connection with capital and charges, but in connec- 
tion with the Seamen's law and other matters. 

The Chairman. You suggest that the courts have the power of 
investigation ? 

Mr. Franklin. No; we suggest that the board shall have control 
over all shipping matters of the United States — all laws pertaining to 
shipping shall be administered by it — ^and it shall have the investigat- 
ing power to correct any discrimination .or any disadvantages, if pos- 
sible, that are imposed upon the merchants of this country versus 
the merchants of other countries, wherever they are found. That 
would be the intention of the move, and we are in favor of it. 

The Chairman. You say they should have the power to correct any 
discriminations. I assume you mean prejudicial arrangements 
against our exporters ? 

Mr. Franklin. That is correct. 

The Chairman. How would they exercise that power as against the 
foreign ships? 

Mr. Franklin. You have given them that power in your bill here. 

The Chairman. You are in favor of that? 

Mr. Franklin. I am in favor of that. 

Senator Lippitt. What paragraph is that ? 

The Chairman. It is section 18, 1 think. 

Mr. Franklin. As far as the board's power is concerned, I think 
you have dealt very fairly with it. My objection to the power you 
have given the board is entirely as regards the operation of ships. I 
do not think a board controlling and sitting as a judge over a trade 
should also be a competitor in that trade and have an interest in the 
trade. I think it is unsound. They could not with all due regard to 
every interest be absolutely fair, as they would be inclined to favor 
what they are responsible for. You are giving a board, or are propos- 
ing to give a board, power over shipping; at the same time you pro- 
?ose to give them a line of steamers to operate against that shipping, 
i^ill they be an impartial board ? Will the trade think they are im- 
partial and consider them so, or will they say, "All you are after is to 
make a good showing with your own property," which would be per- 
fectly natural. 
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The Chairman. Do you think this board in its anxiety to subserve 
the interests of the Government-owned ships would be unjust and dis- 
criminatory against the ships owned by private citizens of the United 
States? 

Mr. Franklin, I do not think your board would for one minute 
be intentionally unjust, but I thinK it is an unfortunate situation to 
have a board that should occupy toward shipping practically the 
same position that the Interstate Commerce Commission occupies 
toward railroads, and at the same time be operating steamship lines 
with the object wherever they feel it necessary to put such steamship 
lines in against the line that is being operated by private capital. 
I think they ought to have regulatory powers to control that situa- 
tion, but not have ships themselves to operate. 

The Chairman. Do you object to the regulatory powers conferred 
by the bill upon carriers in interstate commerce — ^water carriers in 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. Franklin. I feel that situation is a different one, as there you 
can deal with all of them. 

Senator Lippitt. Different from what? 

Mr. Franklin. Different from anything you might do with for- 
eign commerce. 

The Chairman. I understood you as approving the provision with 
reference to the powers given over carriers in foreign trade? 

Mr. Franklin. I do; but I want to get clearly before you the 
powers that have been given the interstate and the other, and I feel 
although the powers given the interstate are drastice, nevertheless 
there you control the whole situation and you can do for one just 
what you can do for all. 

Senator Lippitt. Will you state it a little more definitely so that 
your testimony may be understood when it is read. Do I understand 
that you approve section 18 ; is that what you mean ? 

The Chairman. That is the section which regulates water carriers 
in foreign trade. 

Senator Fletcher. It is at the bottom of page 16 of the bill. 

Mr. Franklin. In the main ; yes. 

The Chairman. Now, section 19 refers to the common carrier by 
water in interstate commerce. You were discussing that. 

Senator Lippitt. I understand you to approve of section 18. What 
section is it that you disapprove of ? 

Mr. Franklin. I am not saying that I am disapproving of any- 
thing. I only say I would like to suggest, in the nrst place, that it 
is unfair — and therefore we object to that feature of it very strongly — 
that the board should have any operating power or control over 
steamers owned by the Government. 

Senator Fletcher. Does that feature, limiting that to five years, 
impress you? 

Mr. Franklin. It is better with the five years in than to not have 
it there at all, but it does not impress me favorably at all; we 
dislike it. 

The Chairman. You would rather have that, however, than have 
it eliminated? 

Mr. Franklin. I would rather have the five years than have it 
unlimited, but we object to the whole thing in principle. 

Senator Lippitt. You would rather have four than five? 
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Mr. Franklin. I would rather have none than five. Five will not 
help the present emergency at all, and does not build up and create 
any mercantile marine for the future under the United States flag. 

Senator Jones. Section 19 gives the board the power to establish 
and regulate rates, fares, charges, etc., in interstate commerce. You 
see, as I understand you, no special objection to that? 

Mr. Franklin. We have very little intetest in interstate commerce 
except that we were operating between New York and San Fran- 
cisco prior to the closing of the canal, but as far as we are concerned 
generally we do not think that is very serious, for the reason that the 
United States controls that trade ; it does not allow any other steam- 
ers to come in except those constructed in the United States, and 
whatever you do in that trade will apply to all. But the coastwise 
trade would be better; it would give them better opportunities to 
build larger ships and develop into a class of steamers or a type of 
steamer that would be more useful in the foreign trade in the future 
if you will leave them as free as possible. 

Senator Jones. This provision in section 18 : 

That no common carrier by water — 

That applies to foreign commerce as well as interstate — 

shaU, directly or indirectly, pay, or allow, or enter into any combination, agree- 
ment, or understanding, express or implied, to pay or allow, a deferred rebate 
to any shipper, etc. 

Second. Use a fighting ship, either separately or in conjunction, etc. 

Third. Retaliate against any shipper, etc. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Franklin. I have no objection to the rebate feature or fight- 
ing-ship feature. 

Senator Jones. Are there any other features in that section that 
you do object to? 

Mr. Frankun. No, sir. 

Senator Jones. Now, section 16, what have you to say about that ? 

Mr. Franklin. With respect to section 16, 1 feel that the approval 
or any modification or any new agreement should be given within 30 
days. We should not be left not knowing when we could put in 
force any agreement that we might make after we had submitted it 
to the board. 

Senator Jones. But otherwise you have no special objection to the 
provisions of that section? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir. 

Senator Jones. In other words, you have practically no objection 
to the powers given this board? 

Mr. Franklin. In a general way we have no objection. 

Senator Jones. I mean with respect to the regulatory feature out- 
side of the operation of ships? 

Mr. Franklin. Outside of those few exceptions. We feel that if 
we make a modification of any agreement that is on file we ought to 
have the approval or disapproval within a reasonable time-^say 30 
days — or the board could fix any other time. 

Senator Fletcher. Have you that suggested amendment in the 
proper form? 

Mr. Franklin. I have not. I have only marked this copy of the 
bill in this way. 
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Senator Lippitt. Will you tell the committee definitely what words 
you desire left out of it, just so that it will appear in the record? 

Senator Fletcher. I think he wants an amendment providing that 
the determination by the board shall be within 30 days. 

Senator Lippitt. Just indicate what page and what section. 

Mr. Franklin. On page 15, line 9, to insert the words, " the ap- 
proval or disapproval to h% stated within 30 days " — something that 
would cover that — a reasonable time, or 30 days. We think that is 
only fair that we should know whether we are right or wrong. 

The Chairman. Then, your only objection to the bill is in the Gov- 
ernment ownership feature — ^your only objection is to Government 
ownership ? 

Mr. Franklin. Mj objections, and the most important objections 
that I have to the bill, are the Government ownership and Govern- 
ment operation of tonnage. I think they would be very detrimental 
to the best interests of the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine in the foreign trade. 

The Chairman. Suppose, Mr. Franklin, the board should offer 
these ships for sale, lease, or charter, do you think there would be any 
difficulty in finding takers? 

Mr. Franklin. I think if the board built a thoroughly useful type 
of steamer and then offered them at reasonable prices, provided the 
shipping situation was anything like, say, it is at present, there would 
be no difficulty. But there are a great many times when the Gov- 
ernment could not charter its steamers at what would permit them to 
set aside interest and depreciation on the property on the money in- 
vested, and frequently and for years we ran steamers under the Brit- 
ish flag that were much more economical than those steamers but they 
could not make their interest and depreciation. 

Senator Fletcher. Is there not a possibility or a prospect of hav- 
ing a large number of ships which may be built by private enterprise 
after the war, placed under foreign flags? 

Mr. Franklin. Not if we had a sensible board to whom we could 
go and show our disadvantages and have those disadvantages dealt 
with in a fair and liberal manner. The opportunity is better than it 
has been in any recent years or since the Civil War. 

Senator Fletcher. Taking a broad view of the matter from the 
public standpoint, and without regard to any particular interest, do 
you not think it is a wise thing for the Government to have some- 
thing like 300,000 to 500,000 tons permanently under its flag and in 
a position to see that it remains under the American flag if for no 
other reason than that growing out of the remark of Admiral Ben- 
son — we need that much for naval auxiliaires? 

Mr. Franklin. I think it is a most unwise thing for the United 
States Government to own and operate any steamers for commercial 
purposes and reasons, and I go further ; I think if the United States 
Government wants any steamers for naval auxiliaries, or for pre- 
paredness in any manner, that if this board would submit some plans 
and specifications to practical shipping people and then build such 
ships, which would be purely naval auxiliaries, yet suitable for com- 
mercial purposes, and then charter or hire them out, that might be 
another thing. 

Senator Jones. I was just going to ask you that very thing — if 
there would be any objection to this bill if it did provide for $50,- 
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000,000 worth even of naval auxiliaries suitable for that purpose 
which, when not needed, to be leased or chartered for commerce ? 

Mr. Franklin. No sensible steamship man is going to argue against 
the United States doing whatever it thinks best to prepare itself. It 
certainly requires auxiliaries for its fleet. Now, if this board were 
put in charge — not a board to operate, but a board to help shipping, 
instead of coming around with a club and trying to punish somebody 
who is not here to punish for the moment, but who would be here if 
he had a chance, and then the Navy should say, " We want so many 
steamers of a certain type for the carriage of coal or provisions oi' 
refrigerators, and we want to consult with such people and get a use- 
ful type of steamer, not steamers that would carry coal in an ex- 
pensive manner and be of no use for commercial purposes — all full 
of stanchions and beams and everything else — and chartered them 
under proper conditions where they could immediately take them back 
when required — I do not think you would have anybody raise an 
objection to it. 

Senator Jones. And you would get all the shipping this bill pro- 
vides for ? 

Mr. Franklin. You would get all the shipping that this bill pro- 
vides for. But when you say you are going to build ships for com- 
mercial purposes and going to organize a board to create companies 
and put those companies in competition with private interests, you 
are not going to get private interests to go into the business. 

The Chairman. Do you not understand that under this bill the 
board would cause ships to be constructed of a type and character 
that could be quickly and cheaply converted into transports and 
auxiliary cruisers? 

Mr. Franklin. That is mentioned in the bill, but the bill all the 
way through carries the impression that those steamers are to be 
built for commercal purposes and to be operated by the Government. 

The Chairman. Are not all the ships that are subsidized by for- 
eign Governments ships that are built with a view to conversion as 
auxiliary cruisers and transports ? 

Mr. Franklin. I would not say that they are all built under 
those conditions. Some of them are built so that they are strength- 
ened and could readily have guns mounted upon them, and, of course, 
they are all ready for use in case they are needed ; but they are all 
built by private individuals, assisted by the Government, and that 
is just what we advocate and suggest this board should be given au- 
thority to do. 

The Chairman. Is it not the rule that when Government aid is 
extended it requires the ships to be constructed in a way that they 
can be converted and made serviceable as an auxiliary for the navy ? 

Mr. Franklin. Generally speaking, that is right, because the 
steamers that have been given large mail contracts or been subsi- 
dized have been constructed with a view of being of assistance. 

The Chairman. Now, do you not think that that purpose is writ- 
ten in this bill ? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir; I think anything but that purpose is writ- 
ten in this bill, unless I am very much mistaken. This bill is purely 
a Government ownership and operation bill. Other Governments 
have assisted their steamship companies in the manner we have 
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outlined. We do not think to-day that the steamship companies need 
assistance, but they may at some other time. 

The Chairman. Then you do not object to the effect of any pro- 
visions here that relate to those vessels as auxiliaries of the Navy ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes; I give a certain amount of effect to that, or 
at least a certain amount of consideration to that, but I really feel 
that anybody who reads this bill is given the impression — ^the para- 
mount impression — ^that it is a Government ownership and operation 
bill, and is not intended to provide an auxiliary for a fleet. That is 
all I can get out of it. 

Senator Fletcher. These ships that w^re built by the other Gov- 
ernments that you have mentioned were not built primarily for use as 
auxiliaries, were they? 

Mr. Franklin. I do not think they were built, or I can not say 
they were built with that in mind. 

oenator Fletcher. Suppose the ships were built, such as you 
suggest, simply as colliers and for colliers' supplies, in that way 
would they have any charter value for commerce ? 

Mr. Franklin. They would have at times great charter value and 
at other times less. It depends entirely upon conditions — the ebb and 
flow of commerce and the suppty and the demand. Prior to the war 
steamers were being chartered at 3 and 6 a ton which to-day could 
secure 35 shillings a ton — ^that is, charter. 

Senator Lippitt. Were they profitable at 3 and 6 ? 

Mr. Franklin. They paid a little something, but nothing to 
amount to anything; they could not have been under our flag, but 
under the Norwegian and Scandinavian flags, where they are oper- 
ated cheaply, they would have come out prettjr well. 

Senator Lippitt. You were speaking of ships under subsidy. The 
Cunard Line ships are subsidized, are they not ? 

Mr. Franklin. They have a contract with the British Govern- 
ment, covering the Mawretania and Luntania^ which virtually gives 
them the steamers free of charges. 

Senator Lippitt. Was the Mnuretania built primarily for auxili- 
ary purposes! 

Mr. Franklin. She was built with that in view. 

Senator Lippitt. But that type of vessel is particularly for luxu- 
rious passenger traffic, is it not? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir; but her speed and ever3^thing else would 
make her a very useful auxiliary cruiser, and she was built with that 
in view. 

Senator Lippitt. What beside her speed ? 

Mr. Franklin. Only her speed; and she was probably strength- 
ened for the carriage of guns ; but as to that I could not state posi- 
tively. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean the principal feature which made her 
a useful auxiliary was her high speed ? 

Mr. Franklin. Her high speed. 

Senator Lippitt. And one of the reasons for giving her that high 
speed was that she might be available ? 

Mr. Franklin. It was for that purpose and also for the carriage of 
the mails, for commercial purposes and auxiliary purposes also. 
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Senator Lippitt. The high speed of the Mauretania made her 
profitable as a commercial vessel, did it not? 

Mr. Franklin. It made her profitable for a certain number of 
years. The American Line ships were constructed with strengthen- 
ing for the carriage of guns. They are under contract with the 
United States Government to be taken at any time as auxiliary 
cruisers, and were very useful during the Spanish- American War. 

Senator Lippitt. Your idea of the board operating for auxiliary 
purposes in combination with shipping people is along the lines of the 
vessels of the American lines? 

Mr. Franklin. On the lines not necessarily of the vessels of the 
American Line, because ships are changing regularly and steadily, 
but it would be on the line of producing a steamer that would answer 
the Government's requirements as an auxiliary and yet a thoroughly 
useful steamer for commercial purposes, and be so designed. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you recall what ships and liners were requi- 
sitioned by the British Government in this war — what liners were 
requisitioned ? 

Mr. Franklin. Oh, yes, sir; a tremendous number of liners; a 
great many of the P. & O. steamers and a good many of the Cunard- 
ers — the Mauretcmia^ Lusitamc^ Corordc^ Gamuvrda. The Aquitama 
was taken for a short time, and of the White Star Line they took the 
Oceamc^ the Teutordc^ the Celtic^ the Oedric^ the Cymric — one could 
name a large number of steamers. 

The Chairman. The owners of those vessels built them primarily 
for commercial purposes, did they not? 

Mr. Franklin. The owners of those vessels built them primarily 
for conmiercial purposes. Only a few of them were built under any 
sort of arrangement with the Government. 

The Chairman. Was there not an arrangement with reference to 
the Mauretama and Lusitardaf 

Mr. Franklin. There was an arrangement with reference to the 
Mauretama and LusUarda. 

The Chairman. Would the ships to be built by the Government 
under this bill be primarily for commercial purposes, as those were 
primarily for commercial purposes? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir; there has been absolutely no intimation 
that they would ever operate the ships. The ships were turned right 
over to the Cunard Line absolutely free from Government operation. 

The Chairman. I understand they were free from Government 
operation, but they were built for commercial purposes, with the un- 
derstanding that they would be converted in case the Government 
needed them. 

Mr. Franklin. And we have also done the same thing, as I have 
tried to outline this evening. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know exactly what assistance the Govern- 
ment gave to the Cunard Line in the building of the Mauretania? 

Mr. Franklin. Eoughly speaking, the Government loaned them 
the total sum of money to pay for the two steamers, the understand- 
ing being that the Cunard Line should pay them 2J per cent per 
annum. The Government in turn pays the Cunard Line a subvention 
which equals exactly the amount of money that the Cunard Co. pays 
per annum to the Government. 
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Senator Lippirr. It equals the interest, you mean ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir; so that the net result in the transaction 
is that the two ships have been given to the Cunard Line free of any 
expense to them. 

Senator Lipppit. I suppose the International Mercantile Marine 
would be very glad to have the United States Government build them 
some vessels on the same terms? 

Mr. Franklin. When Senator Gallinger and his committee, about 
four or five years ago, visited various ports for suggestions, we pro- 
posed that we would be very glad indeed to build three steamers 
that would be faster than the Mauretcmia or the Lusitania and im- 
proved type on duplicate contracts. 

Senator Jones. That was eight years ago. 

Mr. FiuNKUN. Whenever it was. We have been on record for that 
several times since, allowing for the difference in cost and difference 
in operating, of course, in tne contract. 

The Chairman. But you are not suggesting as an alternative for 
this bill the subsidy policy, or you ? 

Mr. Franklin. I am not recommending a general subsidy policy, 
but I am recommending that private individuals should be allowed to 
go before this board and say, "We are prepared to build certain 
steamers ; our disadvantages are such and such ; will you, on behalf 
of the United States, make a contract with us for a period of 20 
years, allowing us per annum this disadvantage." Now, that would 
build you colliers or would bnild you whatever you like. It would 
build mail steamers. 

Senator Lippitt. Would you advocate Congress passing over to a 
board the authority to make such contracts ? 

Mr. Franklin. I would. 

The Chairman. You say this disadvantage. I did not understand 
you. What did you say the Government ought to do ? 

Mr. Franklin. I say the Government, for the sake of argument — 
if a private individual or corporation would show it that a certain 
steamer could be constructed in England for a certain sum of money, 
and that to construct a duplicate steamer here it would cost 25, 30, 
or 40 per cent more; that the Government would make up that dif- 
ference either in a lump sum payment or per annum payments, cov- 
ering a certain length of time, so as to equalize the disadvantage. 
Now, if the owner can not show any disadvantage, or perhaps the 
constructor can not show any disadvantage, the Government natur- 
ally would not pay anything. 

The Chairman. The Government ought to pay annually enough 
to overcome the disadvantage? 

Mr. Franklin. The disadvantage of cost and of operation that 
you can prove to such a board in the case. 

The Chairman. That is subsidy. 

Mr. Franklin. That is subsidv in a different form. 

Senator Fletcher. There is no disadvantage of that kind now 
under the present law, is there ? Under that permission they would 
buy and build them wherever they could the cheapest. 

Mr. Franklin. At the moment there is no disadvantage in bring- 
ing in the foreign ship, but that is not building up construction in 
your own country. Now, if you are going to be satisfied with your 
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citizens buying ships wherever they can build them for the least 
amount of money and bring them in here, that is a different thing. 
But that is not building up your shipyards. 

Senator Fletcher. But I am speaking with reference to the disad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Franklin. If you could not prove any disadvantage, you 
could not get it. You certainly could not get it with respect to the 
foreign ship that you would buy in the foreign market and bring 
over here; but if you were proposing to build some mail steamers, 
w^hich the United States needs, and you could prove to such board 
that it would cost you so much more to build them here than abroad 
and so much more to operate them, that board should be authorized 
to make a contract to enable you to overcome that difficulty. 

Senator Fletcher. The kind of ships our commerce really needs 
now are mostly cargo carriers, are they not? 

Mr. Franklin. The commerce of the world to-day needs cargo 
carriers, but the United States could very advantageously construct 
some mail steamers which, in case of war, could very readily and 
very quickly be converted into auxiliary cruisers. Those mail steam- 
ers could be kept up free of any charge to the United States and be 
always ready. It would not take three or four months to put them 
in commission, and they would be very useful for carriage of the 
American mails and commerce and for the training of officers and 
men, which is a very important matter. Buying a ship and putting 
the American flag on it does not begin to cover the difficulties of this 
business. It is the shipyard, the manufacturer, and the men, and 
officers, and engineers. 

The Chairman. Is it your view, then, Mr. Franklin, that unless 
the Government will give such aid by way of subvention or subsidy 
as would equalize the difference in cost of construction and operation 
private capital would not go into the shipping business and supply 
the country's need for more cargo ? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir; I would state distinctly that private 
capital to-day does not need that assistance from the United Stated 
Government. 

The Chairman. That is, you mean if these present conditions 
exist — if they should remain permanent ? 

Mr. Franklin. If they remained permanent they would never 
need it. 

The Chairman. You know they will not remain exactly as they 
are, because the war is going to end at some time or other. 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In view of the fact that the war is going to end, 
do you believe that in the absence of the contract that you have just 
spoken of with reference to subsidies and subventions, that private 
capital will supply this need for ocean cargo ? 

Mr. FrankJuIN. I believe that if the United States Government does 
not go into the owning and operation of ships, if you gentlemen would 
help in modifying the seamen's bill and other matters of that sort, 
that you would find American capital going more and more each year 
into the American flag ships for foreign commerce — ^useful ships of 
the type of fast cargo-carrying ships, which are what you want. But 
when you say to supply sufficient for your commerce, j'our commerce 
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varies each year. If you have a very big cotton crop and there is a 
sudden demand for it abroad, you require many steamers and draw 
from the markets of the world for these steamers. You can not fix 
any measure. That is what I want to explain. 

The Chairman. I understand, then, you do not think we will ever 
provide enough ships to accommodate all our foreign commerce? 

Mr. Frankijn. i ou will never do it, and will not want to do it. 

The Chairman. We propably do not need more than enough to 
accommodate 50 or 60 per cent of our trade. 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would be enough for the purpose of protec- 
tion. Now, do you think that without Government aid of any kind 
we are likely to get as mudi as 60 per cent of the shipping needed to 
accommodate our trade within a reasonable period of time ? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir ; I do not think you would ever get 60 per 
cent. 

The Chairman. Well, 50 per cent? 

Mr. Franklin. Oh, not nearly that. That is too big a percentage. 
You would have to eliminate a great many fleets of the other nations, 
because they are depending on our trade. I would not make a guess 
on that. 

The Chairman. How much, for the purpose of protection, do you 
think we ought to have ? What percentage ? 

Mr. Franklin. I will say this : If the United States will study its 
laws and offer inducements to private individuals to go into ship- 
ping — ^not a subsidy on the present conditions, but those that we can 
see in the future — capital will rapidly go into steamers under the 
American flag for foreign trade. Now, it may be a fairly slow process 
upon the point of view of a percentage of our commerce, which is a 
very big proposition ; but they will go in. If the United States Gov- 
ernment goes in from an owning and operating point of view, capital 
will not go in as freely as it otherwise would. 

The Chairman. Suppose our present navigation laws are continued 
just as they are now, what do you think would be the prospect of 
securing this needed supply of ships through private capital? 

Mr. Franklin. And pass no Government ownership and opera- 
tion bill? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Franklin. I think youi will see a gradual investment of 
American money in steamers under the American flag for foreign 
trade. 

The Chairman. Now, if they will do that in the future without 
any change in our present navigation laws, why have they not done 
that in the past? 

Mr. Franklin. The past has been entirely different. The returns 
from foreign trade have not been such as to attract American capital. 
The present situation is such that the outlook is much better, and 
there is a miich ^eater interest generally throughout the country in 
ships and shipping, which has been brought about by the recent 
developments. 

Senator Jones. It looks now as if there was a chance to make 
money in the business. 

Mr. Franklin. It looks as if it would be profitable. 

The Chairman. After the war ? 
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Mr. Franklin. Of course, we do not know how long the war is 
going to last. 

The Chairman. You do not think it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment either to pay subsidies or subventions or change its navigation 
laws in order to secure, through private capital, adequate shipping 
facilities ? 

Mr. Franklin. I do not ; but I would like to qualify that when you 
say change your navigation laws. There are some rules and regula- 
tions regarding navigation laws that from time to time develop very 
serious hardships upon American-flag ships which could be modified. 
I think it is more largely the question of rules and regulations than 
the law. 

Senator Jones. To be cared for by this board ? 

Mr. Franklin. If the board had charge of everything pertaining 
to the shipping and assume responsibilities for the upbuilding of 
shipping, you could go before that board and show them that what 
you are asking for is only reasonable and right. 

The Chairman. You think the board would be helpful with these 
regulatory matters? 

Mr. Franklin. I am sure it would be helpful. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean if it had those powers ? 

Mr. Franklin. If it had those powers. Eliminating Government 
ownership and operation, I have never been opposed to the board. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think, with the present seamen's bill in 
operation, American capital would go into the shipping business? 

Mr. Franklin. I think American capital will go into it. I think 
later on if you have the present seamen's law — any seamen's bill — 
it will be more difficult to get them in. I think the seamen's bill 
could be modified without being injurious to anybody in a manner 
that would make it much less harmful for steamers and be more 
beneficial to the sailors. 

Senator Fletcher. Would that not involve the lowering of wages 
of the officers and men ? 

Mr. Franklin. We do not care about the wages provided we can 
get efficiency, as long as they are within reason. 

Senator Jones. It would not involve the repeal of the seamen's 
law? 

Mr. Franklin. It would not involve the repeal of the law, it 
would only mean some modification of it. The difficulty under the 
present situation, of course, is that wages have advanced very rapidly 
indeed in the last three or four months. I do not for one moment 
say that the United States flag could compete with foreign flags and 
pay the present rate of wages all through. I believe after the war 
we might be able to get an adjustment of wages which would be 
satisfactory and yet give everybody a good living wage. 

The Chairman. Under our navigation laws? 

Mr. Franklin. The navigation laws do not touch the wages of 
sailors. 

The Chairman. I say a modificauon of the seamen's law. 

Mr. Franklin. That is doubtful. I think the modification of the 
seamen's law we ought to have ; it is most important. We have ad- 
vanced the wages of sailors to-day from $27.50 to $45, plus $10 a 
month— that is, $55, from $27.50 to $55. 

Senator Lippitt. What does "plus" mean. 
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Mr. Franklin. Plus the war bonus. 

The Chairman. Under the conditions that have existed fcr the 
last 25 or 30 years you have not been able to compete— American 
vessels have not been able to compete successfully with foreign 
vessels? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You think after the war they will be. You then 
take a very optimistic view of the conditions of the world's trade 
after the war, and our participation in that trade? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, I take an optimistic view of the possibilities 
and probabilities of the American flag in the foreign trade after the 
war IS over if the United States would help the flag, be helpful to 
the flag, instead of constantly passing laws that are detrimental to 
the flag — for the foreign trade, mind you. 

The Chairman. In this question, we are leaving out the Govern- 
ment-ownership question altogether. 

Mr. Franklin. But with this bill and other difficulties saddled 
on you, you can not do it. 

The Chairman. I said if there was no Government operation. 
You say that it would be a menace. Leaving out that menace, you 
take a very optimistic view of the conditions that are going to exist 
in the world's trade after the war, because you say wcf will be able, 
after the war to do a thing in connection with our foreign shipping 
that we could not do imder the conditions that existed before the 
war. 

Mr. Franklin. I say with the assistance of the United States 
Government or the cooperation. I do not say assistance, I say co- 
operation. 

The Chairman. What assistance do vou refer to ? 

Mr. Franklin. I mean to say, do not pass this bill. In the first 
place, do not go into the owning and operating of steamers. Modify 
our seamen's bill, and then from time to time, as we develop matters 
in connection with the navigation laws or anything else, let us come 
down here and show our disadvantages, and let us have the coopera- 
tion of the United States. 

The Chairman. You do not include in that the right of the ship- 
owner to secure his crew wherever he can get them the cheapest. 
You do not include in that putting the wages and shipping conditions 
of the American sailor and the crew on a parity with those of vessels 
under other flags ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yon will not be able to trade your steamers — op- 
erate your steamers in certain trades, because under the American 
flag you have to pay about twice as much money as your competitor. 

Senator LippiTT. For labor? 

Mr. Franklin. For labor. It is not reasonable. No manufac- 
turer could do it unless you get more efficiency. 

Senator Fletcher. What proportion of the operating expense is 
labor? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, we have two parallel ships running to-day 
in one trade and the wages are about double for American opera- 
tion. 

Senator Fletcher. I say what proportion do wages bear on the 
operating expense of a ship ? 

Mr. Franklin. Every ship varies, and every voyage varies. 
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Senator Lippitt. Approximately. 

Mr. Franklin. I would not say that every one varies. If you are 
sending a steamer from here to Australia your wages are so much 
and your terminal charges are so much, if you are sending that 
same ship from here to Panama or some place like that, Habana, 
for instance, the terminal charges come every four or five days that 
affect the percentage of your operation. I would not go into per- 
centages because every vovage is different. 

Senator Lippitt. Could^ you pick out any specific case. You have 
just said that you have two ships that are running now where the 
wages on one is just double those of the other. In those particular 
ships, what proportion of the total operating cost is wages? 

Mr. Franklin. To-day? 

Senator Lippitt. Yes. 

Mr. Franklin. Just the wages of the ship and not shore wages ? 

Senator Lippitt. The wages of the ship, roughly. 

Mr. Franklin. Oh, I would say about as it stands to-day, 7 or 8 
per cent, or 10 per cent — somewhere along there. 

Senator Lippitt. That is for each ship, the one that pays the low 
wages is the high one. 

Mr. Franklin. The low one. 
* Senator Lippitt. That is, the ship paying 10 per cent would be the 
low one? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. And the ship paying the high wages would be 
10 per cent ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. That is an exceedingly misleading situa- 
tion because that is not the proper way to put it. It is simply such 
an instance as where you have a manufacturing plant and you have 
got to sell in exactly the same market as your competitor who can 
employ his labor at so much less than you, you are at a very serious 
disadvantage, and when you undertake to get capital to come in they 
would say, " How can you afford to pay your labor?" 

Senator Lippitt. Do you mean to say that the wages are only 10 
per cent of the total cost of operating a vessel ? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, steamers vary. 

Senator Lippitt. I mean for these particular ships. 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. What are the other large expenses ? 

Mr. Franklin. Oh, your coal and stevedoring and everything — 
food and wharving. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that your proposition resolves 
itself into this : That you will not be able to hold your own with your 
foreign competitors unless the Government will help you to the ex- 
tent of equalizing the alleged difference in wages and cost of opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Franklin. I do not say that — I say that 

The Chairman. It seems to me that is what your proposition 
means. 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir; I did not say that at all, because I do not 
think it depends on wages. It depends upon a number of things. 
You are in a better position to-day and have a better opportunity^to 
build up the American merchant marine in the foreign trade for 
several reasons, including the fact that it is costing more to construct 
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steamers abroad than formerly as compared with the con^^truction 
here. It is costing them more to operate and will cost them more, 
as their wages are all going up. They are up now and will hardly go 
down, and their taxes are going to be very heavy as compared with 
the taxes over here. There are a great many items. It does not de- 
pend upon wages at all. That is only one item. We might be able 
to continue to pay those wages and yet build up under the American 
flag. 

The Chairman. You think after the war the cost of operation will 
be more neatly equal than it is now, if not altogether equal? 

Mr. Franklin. I think not only will the cost of operation be 
more nearly equal, but the cost of construction. 

The Chairman. So you think after the war the difference that you 
have had in construction and operation, such as you have had to con- 
tend with and which has been such a serious handicap, will be re- 
moved practically ? 

Mr. Franklin. I will not say that it will be practically or entirely 
removed, but I will say that the disadvantages will be less than we 
have had before, and I say also that the capital of this country is 
more inclined to-day to go into shipping than it was before, and I 
think we have a better chance to make a fair return than we had 
before. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you know what Great Britain is getting out 
of that supertax; what profits in her shipping? 

Mr. Franklin. I could not state as to that. I saw some figures on 
the subject the other day, and if I can find them I will be glad to 
send them to the committee. It is a tremendous sum of money. 
Sixty per cent of the surplus profits. 

Senator Lippitt. That is a war tax ? 

Mr. Franklin. It is a war tax — ^it is a huge sum of money. 

Senator Fletcher. I wish you would get those figures if you can 
and put them into your statement. 

Mr. Franklin. I will try to get them and send them in. 

Senator Lippitt. There has been a good deal said here about large 
fighting ships, and they are mentioned in the bill. Can you give us 
any idea of the extent to which ships that could be properly so desig- 
nated have been active in the trade? 

Mr. Franklin. I can only give you two or three cases because it 
was all entirely in cases of the passenger trade — ^those that I can 
recall to mind. That was about five or six years ago, for, I suppose, a 
question of a period of four or six months. 

Senator Lippitt. Is that the only case you know of? 

Mr. Franklin. That is the onlv case I can remember at the 
moment. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know anything about the fighting ships 
in the freight trade? 

Mr. Franklin. I can not recall a fighting ship in the freight trade 
from the point of view of any ship being used as a fighting ship. 
We frequently have had competition in the way of fighting each 
other, but that does not apply. 

Senator Lippitt. It has been described in the testimony that there 
were ships used by the large shipping companies that followed ships 
into certain ports — competing ships into certain ports wherever they 
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might go — for the purpose of making lower prices in freight so as to 
drive those vessels out of the trade. 

Mr. Franklin. I could not give you any example of that. I do 
not remember any such case. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think such cases have been frequent in the 
business ? 

Mr. Franklin. I would not say that they have been frequent. It 
has probablv been done, but they are rare exceptions. 

Senator fjippirr. They have not been of such consequence as to 
have a great effect upon freight rates? 

Mr. Franklin. Not in connection with anything I have had ex- 
perience with. 

Senator Lippitt. You read the testimony of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, did you? 

Mr. Franklin. I did. 

Senator Lippiit. He referred to the Diesel engine — you are prob- 
ably familiar with it? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. What do you think of the proposition of build- 
ing standard ships? Is there any great opportunity in the develop- 
ment of shipbuilding along those lines? 

Mr. Franklin. I think if a demand for American flag cargo 
ships for foreign trade developed and they can arrive at some 
standard ship, it would result in economy, as it has in construction in 
England. How great that economy wiU be will depend on the num- 
ber of people who would be in the market for them. It has been 
started already. 

Senator Lippitt. There would rather have to be a large bulk of 
shipping continually building in this country to make such a thing 
practicable, I suppose? 

Mr. Franklin. Quite right. You see every trade requires a differ- 
ent type of steamer. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think there is anything in the suggestion 
that that is going to revolutionize the practice of ship construction ? 

Mr. Franklin. I do not think it will revolutionize the practice of 
ship construction. The ships will be useful for a rather limited trade 
than otherwise. 

Senator Lippitt. You do not think the large bulk or the volume 
of shipping would be affected by such proposition ? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir; and the regular lines will not buy them. 
They are more of the tramp type of ship. 

Senator Lippitt. For tramp steamers, I presume; that is par- 
ticularly what I had in mind or what the man who suggested it had 
in mind. In the case of tramp steamers, is it likely that such method 
of building is going to be largely in vogue? 

Mr. Franklin. For such method of building I think it will in- 
crease in this country if shipping increases, and if it does it should 
tend to cheapen the cost of construction. 

Senator Lippitt. It has been done, you say, in England ? 

Mr. Franklin. It has been done in England, and it is now being 
tried by somebody here; I have forgotten who it is — ^the Standard 
Shipbuilding Co., I think, and they have put up one of their ships 
at auction, and I believe they have another ship to be sold. For 
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that type of ship it will cheapen the construction, but for the regular 
lines it would not be desirable. 

Senator Lippitt. It is not new in the history of shipping, is it ? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir ; it has been going on in England for years. 

Senator Lippitt. You have more or less given attention to the 
subject of the Diesel engine | you, I presume, are familiar with the 
subject of the Diesel engine m shipping. Is the Diesel engine going 
to drive out the standard type of engine? 

Mr. Franklin. It is very difficult to say. The Diesel engine so 
far in the Atlantic trade has not been a great success, but it is an 
exceedingly useful engine in some long trades where oil can be pur- 
chased at much lower prices. I know very little about the engine, 
although we have had some experience with it, but I doubt very 
much whether for the high type of ship, the faster ship — ^the ship 
that is largely in use in the North Atlantic trade — it has been sum^ 
ciently improved and developed to be of much value as yet, but it is 
probably a coming engine. 

Senator Lippitt. As a matter of fact, there has been a great deal 
of trouble in the practical operation of the Diesel engine, has there 
not? 

Mr. Franklin. It is more in the auxiliaries than in the actual 
engine. 

Senator Lippitt. But in the system of the Diesel engine, has there 
not been a great deal of trouble in the practical operation of it? 

Mr. Franklin. There has been some trouble, but I think it has 
been largely in the auixiliaries more than in the main engine. 

Senator Lippitt. What do you mean by auxiliaries? 

Mr. Franklin. Pumps and air compressors. 

Senator Lippitt. Well, that is all a part of the Diesel engine. 
You can not have it without the auxiliaries. So if there is any 
trouble it is in the system. 

Mr. Franklin. It is the system; yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. In other words, is not the modern invention, as 
it has been developed, riiuch more reliable than the Diesel engine, or 
is it? 

Mr. Franklin. As far as the North Atlantic trade is concerned, 
which is the only trade with which we have had any experience with 
them, the old type of engine has been more satisfactory than the 
Diesel. 

Senator Lippitt. Is the Diesel engine capable of very high power ? 

Mr. Franklin. It is not, so far as I know, capable of very high 
power. It is not thought that it would be a desirable engine for fast 
steamers. 

Senator Lippitt. Are there many freight steamers with the Diesel 
engine ? 

Mr. Franklin. A good many, and some steamers are being con- 
structed and have been constructed with them particularly for the 
Far Eastern trade, where the question of oil-burning engines with 
the low consumption as compared with burning fuel oil under the 
boilers, they have been quite satisfactory. 

Senator Lippitt. But their trade is in and out of New York? 

Mr. Franklin. The trade is in and out of New York, and par- 
ticularly to the Continent, and I doubt very much whether they are 
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ging to result in any great economies, but that is a practical matter 
which 

Senator Lifpitt. I just wanted to get your views as a practical 
steamship man of the present point at which those things nave ar- 
rived. 

Mr. Franklin. They are at an experimental stage yet. 

Senator Lippitt. I am somewhat familiar with them in the land 
service and have never been very well satisfied with them. 

Mr. Franklin. That has been our experience. 

Senator Fletcher. You expressed some views as to the general 
purpose of the bill as you understood it. Suppose you read section 
6 and see if you can offer any suggestions in the way of modifica- 
tion or changes in that section. 

Mr. Franklin (reading) : 

To have constructed and equipped in American ship yards and navy yards 
or elsewhere, giving preference, other tilings being equal, to domestic yards, or 
to purchase, lease, or charter, vessels suitable, as far as the commercial re- 
quirements of the marine trade of the United States may permit, for use as 
naval auxiliaries or Army transports, or for other naval or military purix)ses. 

Senator Fletcher. Is that objectionable? 

Mr. Franklin. It is objectionable, because it conveys to me the 
impression that the paramount purpose of this contract is for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Senator Fletcher. Would you suggest any modification of that? 

Senator Jones. I was going to ask him that same thing and suggest 
what would you think of this : 

The board, etc., to purchase, lease, or charter vessels for use as naval auxUi- 
aries or Army transi)orts, or for other naval or military purposes, as suitable as 
may be for commercial requirements in the marine trade of the United States. 

Put that language in and then leave out the operation of these 
vessels by the board. 

Mr. Franklin. That would be a decided improvement, provided 
you followed that through that such steamers would be leased or 
chartered to private firms or individuals at an optional price. 

Senator Lippitt. At the best rate possible. 

Senator Jones. Of course I had that in contemplation. 

Mr. Franklin. If that was done it would take away from this bill 
the principal objection, according to my understanding of the steam- 
ship interests. 

Senator Jones. Would that not take away really all the objections, 
even the Government ownership objection ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes; it takes away everything. 

Senator Jones. And under that could we not have vessels con- 
structed very properly that would fully meet the naval requirements 
and also furnish first-class merchant ships? 

Mr. Franklin. I think you could, but I think you would have to 
take into your consultation the shipping people, who might probably 
lease these steamships or charter them, in order to bring about that 
end. 

Senator Lippitt. Could that be done at a price that would reimburse 
the Government for the expenditures it had been to? 

Mr. Franklin. It is very doubtful. Of course I think it could. I 
think that the Government could lease those steamers, as a general 
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proposition, at a rate which would give them certainly their de- 
preciation and interest. 

Senator Fubtcher. Would that not be in effect the Govemm^it 
buildinff ships for people to operate in the shipping business? 

Mr. FRANKiiiN. For other people who operate in the shipping 
business? 

Senator Fletcher. Yes. 

Mr. Franklin. Yes; it would be building auidliaries to the Navy, 
and instead of allowing them to lie idle they wotdd charter them to 
people to use for commercial purposes and keep them in good repair 
and condition. 

Senator Fletcher. Would there not be danger of a combination 
when the time came and these ships were ready U) so into service, and 
notice was given, for instance, that there would be an auction on a 
certain day of certain ships, that would determine in their own way 
what they would do about chartering them and at what price ? 

Mr. Franklin. I do not think you could get a combination be- 
tween the Pacific coast, Atlantic coast, and the Gulf that would keep 
everybody from making a bid. It is not narrowed down to a few 
people at oil. It is a tremendous field. 

Senator Jones. You would not confine the board to a particular 
way of leasing them ? 

Mr. Franklin. No ; I would leave that to the board ; I would leave 
everything open and fair to the public. 

Mr. Dearborn. At a set price? 

Mr. Frankun. If they wanted to; but that would be up to the 
board. 

Senator Lippitt. If you had a minimum price you might not lease 
your boat. 

Mr. Franklin. I mean to say you would get the commercial price. 
It would be up to the board to get the commercial price. Now, the 
commercial price of a ship is as well known as a pound of tea or 
sugar. You can get it in New York in two minutes. 

Senator Jones. You would not leave anything of that kind in the 
bill, but leave it to the board to handle as a business proposition? 

Mr. Franklin. As a business proposition. A constructive and 
upbuilding board would be beneficial to the interests of this country. 

The Chairman. So you think these ships built after consultation 
with shipping experts according to such specifications as they might 
suggest as suitable to the trade, that they could be without difficulty 
leased at a reasonably fair price? 

Mr. Franklin. Mind you, of course the price would ebb and flow. 
There would be times when you would not get a fair rental, and other 
times when you would. But taking it generally I would say yes. 

The Chairman. That would be true of a privately-owned ship? 

Mr. Franklin. The same thing applies exactly. 

Senator Lippitt. Take the last 10 years before the war, would the 
Government have gotten interest and depreciation out of it? 

Mr. Franklin. For the last three years before the war, with a 
proper type of steamer, I think the Government could have gotten 
interest and depreciation, but for the three years prior to that I do 
not think they could. It ebbs and flows. 
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Senator Lippitt. If the Government got depreciation and interest 
for three years and did not get it for three years, then their average 
would not be good ? 

Mr. Franklin. It would not be good, but they would be ahead of 
the game anyhow, because they would have the ships kept up for 
them free of charge. 

Senator Lippitt. That is another question. 

The Chairman. If the conditions after the war are as favorable as 
you indicated a little while ago they would be likely to get enough 
to cover those contingencies, would they not? 

Mr. Franklin. I think they would, but, as I say, I am optimistic 
on shipping at the moment. 

Senator Fletcher. Suppose the time came when they could not 
charter these ships and the Government had a number of them on 
hand, would it not be worth while for the Government to have the 
authority and the power to run at least some of those ships along 
new routes, even if without any profit? 

Mr. Franklin. If they do run at all the private individual can 
run them and make more money out of them than the Government 
can make, and if the private individual was ready to take them and 
operate them, simply keeping them in order, the Government wotdd 
be better off than trying to open up some trade that might cost the 
Government a great deal of money, because there are very few un- 
developed trades. It would be because the trade had gotten in such 
a condition that nobody could make money in it at that time. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think there is liable to come a time when 
the Government could not charter vessels if it should need them for 
sudden emergency in the case of war without having these vessels 
of its own? 

Mr. Franklin. That they could not charter, you mean American 
vessels? 

Senator Lippitt. The point of having these vessels is so we might 
have them in time of war, is it not? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. I say, do you not think there is liable ever to 
come a time when the Government, without having these vessels, 
could not obtain by charter in the ordinary market vessels for war 
purposes? 

Mr. Franklin. There might be a time. That all depends on the 
requirements, the number, and the type of ship they require, and 
they might have difficulty in getting them. 

Senator Lippitt. No ; any time in the last 60 years. 

Mr. Franklin. In the Spanish- American War they could not get 
them. 

Senator Lippitt. Did they not get all they wanted ? 

Mr. Franklin. They had to buy. 

Senator Lippitt. They had to buy or lease? 

Mr. Franklin. Buy or lease. 

Senator Jones. They made some very poor buys, did they not? 

Mr. Franklin. They also made some very good Duys. 

Senator Jones. Did they not* have to pay big prices? 

Mr. Franklin. No ; as a general proposition 1 think they bought 
very well. 
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Senator Jones. The general impression, I think, is the other way. 

Mr. Franklin. That is ^nerally the case, you know. 

Senator Lippitt. You think they made good purchases? 

Mr. Franklin. I have not in mind at the moment just what they 
paid, but I know some ships they bought, and they bought them at 
exceedingly fair prices, and they have been very useful ships ever 
since and are running to-day, and the Government could probably 
sell them for what it paid for them. 

The Chairman. That is true where they bought them and held 
them until now, but the general impression is that after the Spanish- 
American War they sold a good many of them at nominal prices. 

Mr. Franklin. When you are buying ships in a hurry like that 
you have to pay prices a merchant might not have to pay or would 
not pay. 

Senator Lippitt. Who could wait? 

Mr. Franklin. Who could wait and watch his opportunity and 
would not buy unless he got the right price. But I think if you look 
over the ships bought and the prices they paid you will find they got 
fair value for their money under all the circumstances. 

Senator Jones. Is it not true they paid pretty fair value for the 
ships as it was, and then had to pay pretty large sums to convert 
Ihem for the purposes needed ? 

Mr. Franklin. That was done largely after the war was over. I 
am not talking about that. 

Senator Jones. I did not have that in mind. Several ships that 
were bought — in order to make them suitable for the service in which 
they wanted to use them they had to spend considerable money chang- 
ing the interior of the ships. 

Mr. Franklin. I believe they spent a good deal of money after the 
war was over on some of those ships. 

Senator Lippitt. Of course, this whole proposition of having aux- 
iliary ships is a question of dollars and cents. If in time of emer- 
gency they can go out and buy or charter them and be free of any 
responsibility during the rest of the time — ^the only time in 50 years 
they have had to buy any ships that way was for "a short time dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. Taki it as a whole, do you think in the last 50 
years the Government would have lost money or made money by not 
having a sufficient supply of auxiliary ships? 

Mr. Franklin. I think we have saved money. 

Senator Lippitt. Then, if we have saved money, the purposes of 
having these auxiliary ships simply for the purpose of saving money 
would not lie? 

Mr. Franklin. For the purpose of what? 

Senator Lippitt. Of saving money. 

Mr. Franklin. Yes ; I agree with you on that. It is a question of 
preparedness. 

The Chairman. If the Government had no Navy at all and had 
had no war for 50 years it would be a fine thing for the Government 
not to invest any money in the Navy. 

Senator Lipbitt. They could not buy warships. They can buy 
commercial ships. I do not think these two cases are parallel, if you 
will allow me to say so. 
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The Chair3ian. They are, as far as auxiliary ships are concerned. 
You believe in preparedness, do you not? 

Mr. Franklin. I do. 

The Chairman. Do you not think auxiliaries and transports i»re 
a very important factor in a program of jDreparedness ? 

Mr. Franklin. I do. 

The Chairman. And do you not think the Government ought to 
pursue a policy in which it would be reasonably assured of an ade- 
quate supply of auxiliary ships whenever it needs them on short 
notice ? 

Mr. Franklin. I think the Government ought to see that it is pro- 
vided with the proper auxiliaries for its fleet to a certain percentage. 

The Chairman. I have read somewhere, I do not know where, 
probably in this testimony— -I have been reading so much about this 
thing lately that when I read a thing the day after I do not know 
where I saw it, but I read somewhere that we now have only about 53 
ships that belong to the Navy that are suitable for auxiliaries, and 
that more than one-half of those were of an average age of 25 years 
and were just about suitable for junk, and I think I also read that we 
had 14 Army transports and 13 of those were of an average age of 
29 years and wholly inefficient for the purposes for which they are 
held. That seems to me to present a situation of very grave un- 
preparedness so far as this arm of the military and the naval service 
is concerned. 

Mr. Franklin. Yes; and I i;hink the United States Navy ought to 
have a certain amount or a certain quantity of auxiliaries, and then 
should rely upon its mercantile fleet for the balance. It should not 
be expected to equip itself for the maximum efficiency of the Navy 
but should have a percentage of modern auxiliaries. 

The Chairman*. If it relies upon usin^ merchant ships and con- 
verting them into cruisers and transports it would get a type of ves- 
sels that are imsuitable and convertible only at great cost, would 
it not? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes; but if you pursue the policy that we have ad- 
vocated of encouraging the private individual to construct steamers, 
and at the same time this board would see that some of those 
steamers that were constructed were of a type that would be useful 
to the Navy as auxiliaries, that would accomplish the object without 
spending the money. 

The Chairman. But they would probably not construct them 
that wav unless the Government paid a consideration for it, would 
they? 

Mr. Franklin. But that consideration would probably be a very 
slight compensation, or a very small amount of money as compared 
to the construction and maintenance and operation and upkeep of an 
auxiliary itself. 

Senator Lippitt. Mr. Franklin, as a believer in preparedness, and 
I presume a pretty strong believer in preparedness, would you rather 
see at this time the $50,000,000 added to the naval bill for the con- 
struction of war vessels of some kind or spent for the purposes that 
this bill indicates? 

Mr. Franklin. I would rather see anything done than to see it 
expended for the purposes I think this bill indicates. 
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Senator Lippitt. As an American citizen do you think that money 
would be more wisely spent for battleships and battle cruisers, etc. 
or for transports ? 

Mr. Franklin. I think the money should be spent on the Navy, 
it would be wiser to spend the money on the Navy for preparedness, 
and then you bring in the same thought that we have been discussing, 
that you require a certain percentage of auxiliaries, but certainly it 
is better to spend that money for preparedness than for commercial 
steamers or steamers to be used for commercial purposes. 

The Chairman. But if the Government can not secure suitable 
auxiliaries, except by building them itself, then you think there is 
as much necessity for the Government's providing for auxiliaries for 
its war vessels as there is for providing war vessels, do you not? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir; I think it is just as important for the 
war vessels to have proper auxiliaries as it is to have coal, etc. 

Senator Jones. As I understand you, if we are going to expend 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 you would not have any serious objection 
to this bill and the powers given to the board, etc., if the bill were 
changed as suggested a while ago to really show its purpose to provide 
auxiliaries for the Navy, but to be so constructed as to be suitable 
for commercial purposes? 

Mr. Franklin. That is quite right. 

Senator Jones. And leaving out the operation ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir ; and let them be leased to the highest bid- 
der, but in no circumstances to be operated in any trade by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Jones. To be leased by the board in its discretion, but not 
operated by it? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes ; that is right. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you believe we ought to have $50,000,000 
spent for that purpose ? 

Mr. Franklin. I do not believe you would get much in the way of 
auxiliaries, colliers, supply carriers, etc., for less than that. But 
that is a matter for the Navy and other people to figure out. I am 
venr much obliged to vou, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. Before tne outbreak of the war, do you know any- 
thing about discriminations against American exporters in the mat- 
ter of rates and schedules and time of making a trip ? 

Mr. Franklin. No, sir. 

The Chairman. In favor of foreign exporters ? 

Mr. Franklin. I am a firm believer in the fact that there has never 
been any discrimination on the part of the steamship companies that 
amounted to anything against the American exporter in favor of the 
exporter of any other country. 

The Chairman. In any trade? 

Mr. Franklin. In any trade, because it is all a question of supply 
and demand and the amount of money that these steamship owners 
can make out of one trade versus another. Now, there may be many 
cases that would go before the board, or that a shipper could put be- 
fore you, that you could say, not having heard both sides, or the 
Avhole matter explained, " That is a direct discrimination against the 
merchants of this country," but if you are desirous of shipping an 
article from this country to South America on a steamer that does 
not want weight, or a bulky article, and the ship does not want 
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light freight, whereas a ship coming from Hamburg or England 
does want that freight, one ship might make a lower rate than the 
otiier. It is all a question of commodities required by the country 
and the condition of weights and measurement of the traffic which 
the steamers have offered them. It is a problem this board could solve 
to its entire satisfaction. 

The Chairman. With powers given it? 

Mr. Frankmn. With the powers ^^^^ ^^' ^^^ y^^ ^^^ have the 
whole situation explained to them. They could study the situation 
themselves. You must remember in all these trades that there are 
certain countries that have exactly the same trades as we have. For 
instance, you take Argentina ; it is a large producer of exactly what 
we produce and export — wheat, com, beei, and cattle. Their re- 
quirements from here may be of a character entirely different from 
those required from Europe, and the conditions prevailing in the 
trade are different. 

The Chairman. Are the conditions of transportation between 
Argentina and Great Britain, for instance, more favorable than the 
conditions of transportation between this country and Argentina? 

Mr. Franklin. I should say that the services that have been oper- 
ating between the Argentine and Great Britain and the Continent 
were probably better than were being operated from New York to 
the Argentine, but it was because the trade and commerce going be- 
tween those two points would support a better type of steamer and 
a more frequent sailing. The service from here to Argentina was 
certainly improving and the trade was also improving, and just be- 
fore the war beef was beginning to come up from there. Corn moved 
up from there a year or two before the war for the first time in the 
history of the country. If commerce began to move more regularly 
in both directions you would see many more sailings and an improved 
type of steamer and service. 

The Chairman. Was there any difference in rates? 

Mr. Franklin. I saw a very interesting lot of figures that were 
gotten up by somebody for the Canadian Government the other day, 
and he diowed the ebb and flow of the rates from the Argentine to 
the United Kingdom to be practically on the same percentage as the 
ebb and flow here and other trade of the world. It was a very inter- 
esting collection of figures. 

Senator Fletcher. It is a fact, is it not, that the seasons there are 
different from our seasons; that is, it is fall in Argentina when it is 
spring here, is it not? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. The same products are not moving all the 
time? 

Mr. Franklin. Not always, but then you see we have different 
products moving at different times here; we have wheat moving 
sometimes and cotton at another time and com at another time. 
Ours vary a bit, too. But the owner is not going to send a steamer 
to the Argentine if he can make more money sending her here, and 
the tramp steamer is the great regulator of the freights, and any dis- 
crimination from the rate point of view will not last any great length 
of time. 

Senator Fletcher. The tramp never has been subsidized ? 
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Mr. Franklin. The tramp never has been subsidized, and it is a 
product of the cheapest construction and the cheapest operation. 
Whenever that changes from one country to another the tramps will 
begin to increase in that country. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you not think that section 12 of the bill has 
considerable value by way of tending to provide a naval reserve ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir; I think that adds to it: "'That any vessel 
purchased, leased, or chartered from the board may be listed by the 
Secretary of the If avy as a vessel of the United States naval auxiliary 
reserve." It tends to the proper direction. 

The Chairman. In view of these sections 5 and 12, do you not 
think there is an evident intendment to provide vessels for naval 
reserves and to construct them with view to that use ? 

Mr. Franklin. As I read the bill and the bill as a whole, the para- 
mount intention seems to be that the Government should buy or build 
steamers for commercial operation and purposes, and the auxiliary 
feature of it is rather secondary. 

The Chairman. Is not the auxiliarv feature secondarv in these 
subvention and subsidy schemes? 

Mr. Franklin. Because they are all built by private individuals 
with the assistance of the Government and never to be operated by 
the Government. 

The Chairman. But that does not change the primary and sec- 
ondary purposes. You said this was a secondary purpose? 

Mr. Franklin. I think it is. Senator. Certainly, from mv point 
of view it does, because, as I read this bill, the intention is to construct 
and operate these steamers in commercial trades. 

The Chairman. The Government, you say, has that intent in this 
case and the private individual has that intent in the other case, but 
in both cases the secondary intent is the same ? 

Mr. Franklin. But when you have the private individual holding 
the money bag you can always compete with him, but when you have 
the Government you can not. You are on all fours with the private 
individual. 

The Chairman. That depends, does it not, on whether the Govern- 
ment ships are operated with a view to destroy private operation or 
with a view to aid and encourage private operation ? 

Mr. Franklin. No; I would not use the word "destroy." The 
Government might be entirely satisfied with a return that would not 
attract any new capital to your venture. You can not get new capital 
unless you can show them a chance of making an increased return. 
The Government might be satisfied with the same return for an in- 
definite period, and so on. ^ 

The Chairman. I think the Government would be, if it were to go 
into this business to the extent this bill provides, just as much inter- 
ested in the privately owned vessel, in the success of privately owned 
enterprises and privately owned vessels, as it would be in the success 
of the Government-owned vessels, and I think that any board, consti- 
tuted of competent and patriotic men, would administer the law so as 
to harmonize the two interests and so as not to use the Government- 
owned vessels for the purpose of injuring the privately owned vessels. 

Mr. Franklin. Of course, that is your opinion, and the only 
thing 
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The Chairman. I stated my opinion to get yours. 

Mr. Franklin. In my opinion, the United States, if it wants to 
upbuild the American merchant marine in the foreign trade, could 
not do a worse thing than invest its own money in a ship for com- 
mercial purposes to be operated against privately ownefd ships. It 
will frighten off capital more than anything else you can do. That 
is my only contention. 

The Chairman. But, without any reference to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of policy, I can not get my mind to believe if the Govern- 
ment goes into this business it will not always operate with due re- 
gard and consideration for the private operator. 

Mr. Franklin. That might be the case. 

The Chairman. That it would be just as solicitous to protect his 
interests against harm as it would be solicitous to make the opera- 
tion of vessels a success. 

Mr. Franklin. I may be wrong, but my view is that it would be 
detrimental and the fleet would be detrimental to privatel]^ owned 
steamers, and it would discourage private capital from going into 
the shipping. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think, Mr. Franklin, under those cir- 
cumstances there would be constant criticism or charges that the 
board was favoring this locality or that locality, or this shipper or 
that shipper ; that it was giving away to this political influence and 
that political pressure, whether it was just or not? 

Mr. Franklin. I can not see, for the sake of argument, if you 
have the same pressure for cotton to move from the country as you 
had last fall, and will have this fall if war continues, and the Gov- 
ernment had one ship to go to Mobile and one to go to Savannah, 
to whom would it give the steamer ? Every merchant wants to move 
some cotton. There would be a grand squabble as to who should 
have that steamer — there would be charges of favoritism and all 
that thing. 

Senator Lippitt.. Might be some trade besides cotton ? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes; you might have certain trades that would 
say, " We are entitled to it," and other trades saying, " We are en- 
titled to it." 

Senator Jones. It seems to me that would be a very grave objec- 
tion to it, from what public experience I have had down here. 

The Chairman. You might make what would be tantamount to 
the same objection to a board to regulate the rates of a railroad. 
You might say that is a board appointed in the interest of the peo- 
ple, and naturally it will be more favorable to the shipper than it 
will be to the rail carrier, and because of its primary interest in the 
shipper it will be imjust to the railroad, and therefore we ought not 
to have railroad regulation bv a Government commission. 

Mr. Franklin. But I think you ought to distinguish between the 
two. I have not contended at all that the board was unwise. My 
contention is that the construction and operation of steamers by the 
United States is unwise, detrimental to the best interests oi the 
building up of the American merchant marine in foreign trade, not 
the board. 

Senator Fletcher. But even in the instance you gave about the 
scramble for ships — ^take, for instance, between Mobile and Galves- 
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ton and New Orleans and Savannah — if they only had one ship it 
would be better for all of them if they had one ship than if they had 
none, would it not ? 

Mr. Franklin. You could not persuade any one man down there 
that it would be better for him because he might get a thousand bales 
in it and somebody else 2,000 bales, and there would be a grand 
squabble between them all. 

Senator Fletcher. Precisely, but it would be better for the whole 
commerce of the country and lor the public generally that we have 
one ship where we have not any now ? 

Mr. Franklin. Senator, if you were creating any steamer that 
were going to relieve the present emergency I would have a different 
view, but you are not going to get a single solitary steamer that is 
not working to-day, thereK)re you can not relieve this emergency, 
and in ordinary normal times there are plenty of steamers for the 
commerce. 

Senator Jones. But we could even provide for the construction of 
ships under the bill and let them be leased, and then we would have 
them ? 

Mr. Franklin. Certainly. 

Senator Jones. Without having them distributed by this board, 
and have this one steamer he reiers to, and without this political 
controversy. 

Mr. Franklin. You would have it in due course, but you would 
not have it to relieve the present emergency, because you can not , 

get it. * 

Senator Fletcher. I was not speaking of the present emergency, 
but of the trouble you refer to, a port having one ship and not having 
ships enough to go around. 

Mr. Franklin. There has always been plenty of steamers prior to 
this war, and will be again when the war is over. 

Senator Lippitt. Plenty of ships provided by private capital ? 

Mr. Franklin. By individuals. 

Senator Lippitt. This naval auxiliary, section 12, that you said 
was a good thing. I do not know exactly what a naval auxiliary 
reserve is. The naval auxiliary reserves are some young men around 
in some of the ports, very few in number, who have had two or three 
yachts assigned to them as practice ships. It is not contemplated 
by this section that any number of these vessels should be used as 
auxiliary to the Navy, as auxiliary reserves? That is merely a pro- 
vision that in case one or two or three or four ships were suitable 
for special purposes, is it not. Senator Fletcher ? 

Senator Fletcher. I think you have confused the matter a little i 

in talking of them as naval auxiliary reserves. The idea is that the ! 

men on all of these steamers shall all be American citizens, and con- 
stitute a personnel for a naval reserve. 

Senator Lippitt. Are they going to be engaged in commerce ? 

Senator Fletcher. As they may be available. 

Senator Lippitt. Is this contemplated that the vessels shall be en- 
gaged in commerce, loading corn and horses and pigs and various 
things, is it contemplated that these officers are going to be lieutenant 
commanders of the Navy ? 

Senator Fletcher. That can be. 
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Senator Lippitt. Because I should think it would be a pretty diffi- 
cult proposition to get men of that kind to engage in that sort of 
traffic. I do not know what this is included for exactly. ' 

Senator Fletcher. The object is to train men so they can be use- 
ful, and 'may learn to understand how to sail a ship and learn to 
understand their business as sailors and become capable of being 
officers. 

Mr. Williams. You will have them employed, you know, and if, 
for sake of argument, you want to put in commission, or had 
some additional transports, you could call upon these men to com- 
mand those transports, duties they would be qualified to perform by 
their experience. 

Senator Lippitt. I do not see any objection to it, but I did not* 
know w^hat it meant. 

Mr. Franklin. We are very short of officers and engineers and 
everything of that kind, and anything you can do to relieve the 
situation will be beneficial. 

Senator Fletchpr. Yes ; they may be employed. 

Mr. Franklin. It might be wise to put in the bill that such men 
should receive some little compensation from the Government. 

Senator Lippitt. Yes ; if you do that I can see the point to it. As 
it is it seems to me an inoperative provision. 

Mr. Franklin. That would make them more anxious to enroll and 
take a greater interest in it. What the shipping business needs is 
cooperation and assistance. If we can get that, 1 believe we could 
do something better in the future than in the past. 

I am sorry to have taken so much of your time, and I thank you. 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you, and we are respon- 
sible for the time taken more than you are. 

The Chairman. We will next hear from Mr. Shearman. 

STATEMENT OF MB. L. H. SHEARMAN, VICE PRESIDENT W. R. 

QRACE & CO., NEW YORK. 

Mr. Shearman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel that no legis- 
lation is necessary upon this subject at this time, or is desirable. Our 
trade generally is increasing and the steamers are being constructed 
by people who are interested in shipping. The yards are full of 
work, and I do not see that this Government ownership proposition 
can in any way get us more ships to relieve our immediate situation 
than we are going to get anyhow. 

W. R. Grace & Co. have since the war contracted for five ships. 
Four of them are still to be delivered. We endeavored some two 
months ago to contract for two more, but could not get them delivered 
under two years in this country. 

Senator Lippitt. Did you buy them? 

Mr. Shearman. We contracted for them. We inquired in Eng- 
land and could not get any guaranty of delivery at all. We tried 
Holland and could not get a promise under three or four years and 
we gave it up. We tried Denmark and found that the best contrac- 
tors there are filled up for four years. 

Senator Jones. How much did you want to expend? 

Mr. Shearman. In those ships? 
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Senator Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Shearman. The two boats that we wanted to build were boats 
of about 6,000 tons dead weight, freight and passenger boats, which 
would cost about $1,000,000 each. We have two now contracted at 
about that price here, and wanted two more. 

Senator Fletcher. How many ships have you now ? 

Mr. Shearman. We have 6 English, 10 American, and 4 contracted, 
which will make 20 altogether. 

Senator Fletcher. Where is your line operating now ? 

Mr. Shearman. Prior to the closing of the canal we operated a 
service from ccast to coast — New York to San Francisco, and Port- 
^ land to Seattle. We have operated for 25 years from New York to 
the west coast of South America. We are now chartering boats 
tramping to the east coast of South America, but we do not operate 
a line to the east coast. 

We feel that Government ownership would have the effect of 
deterring capital from going into the business and would do no good. 
The number of ships that are to be provided is insignificant and the 
proposition at this time is unfortunate. We prefer not to have such 
a bill pass. 

Senator Fletcher. Now that the canal is opened, are you operating 
from coast to coast ? 

Mr. Shearman. No, sir; for the reason that trade is unremunera- 
tive as compared with other trades. I do not think there would be 
any objection at all to the acquisition by the Government of colliers 
or naval auxiliaries in the manner which Mr. Franklin indicated, 
but I do see serious objection to the boats being built primarily for 
commercial purposes. 

Senator Jones. You see no objection to the powers given this board 
in the bill ? 

Mr. Shearman. I do not quite agree with Mr. Franklin on that 
matter. I do not think we need any board at the present time at all. 
Aside from that I do not see any serious objection. There are one or 
two things in the bill that I think could be improved. 

Senator Jones. That is, if we are to have a board. 

Mr. Shearman. Yes. Now, with regard to discrimination. Mr. 
Chairman, you asked Mr. Dearborn some questions affecting South 
America. I can answer so far as the west coast of South America is 
concerned from my experience, wiiich runs back some 25 years. 
There has been no discrimination by the European shipowners as 
against the United States. The European lines in that trade for a 
good many years have been in conference ; they have a regular tariff, 
and generally our rates over here have been slightly less than theirs. 
We have been requested several times to join their conference, but did 
not see our way to do it, because we did not want to maintain the 
rates that they had been charging for more than 20 years.. 

Senator Fletcher. How would it be where we had to rely upon the 
foreign ships instead of domestic ships — just our domestic ships? 

Mr. Shearman. They were British ships. All ships in that trade 
at the time were British ships. At the outbreak of the war we had 
11 British ships. We transferred three to the American flag, we 
lost two by German cruisers, and we have six British ships still. 

Senator Fletcher. They are flying the British flag, but they are 
American-owned ? 
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Mr. Shearman. In our particular case, yes. 

Senator Fletcher. But I mean in the case where they fly a foreign 
flag and have a foreign owner ? 

Mr. Shearman. The ships that are trading outside of ours — there 
were, of course, others than ours in the business — ^were British-owned 
ships. They were operated by firms here who operated them on a 
time charter, and I do not see how any discrimination was possible, 
because the owners of the ships did not make the rate of freight. 
They simply chartered his ship at the market rate of so much per 
month. The firm that charters the ship makes the rate of freight 
that are charged shippers, and that has been done in the South 
American trade in both the east and west coast. 

Senator Fletcher. You do not mean that there has been no dis- 
crimination from the east coast, do you ? 

Mr. Shearman. There was no discrimination possible on the part 
of the shipowner where he chartered the ship on time. 

Senator Fletcher. But you do not mean to say there has been no 
discrimination as against the United States on the east coast ? 

Mr. Shearman. I am not familiar with the situation on the east 
coast. I have not been in that trade. I do not know of any instance 
of discrimination, nor do I see how it could be, but I could not say 
of my own knowledge that there has not been. 

Senator Fletcher. I can give you a specific instance of that. 

Mr. Shearman. Where the owners had? 

Senator Fletcher. I do not say the owners of ships. I think there 
are one or two things that I could call your attention to. 

Senator Lippitt. What do you know about fighting ships? 

Mr. Shearman. In my experience I have not met them. I have 
heard of them. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know of any instance of them ? 

Mr. Shearman. No, sir; not in our trade. There has been for 
years a constant competition to and from the United States in that 
trade. There have been ships, for instance, Wessel, Duval & Co. 
have run a line, and Balfour Williamson & Co. have chartered at 
times, and the U. S. Steel Co. run a line — and there has been compe- 
tition, but there has been no such thing as fighting ships in my 
experience. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you think those things have been common in. 
the trade anywhere? 

Mr. Shearman. Oh, such things have been; I know from the 
testimony in the English investigation many years ago — 10 or 1*^ 
years ago — but I have never had any experience with them. 

Now, in the third section of this bill, providing for the appointment 
of commissioners, it is stated : " No commissioner shall actively en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or employment." I was going 
to suggest that rather limits the number of men that you can get to 
act as commissioners. If the bill is passed you want commissione p 
of the widest possible experience, and I hardly think you could got 
good men, or at all events, it would be very difficult to get good mc^ 
with any other employment to take the position at $10,000 a ye^^ 
Their commercial value amounts to a good deal more than that. 

The act provides in section 14, page 12, as follows: 

The proceeds of such bonds and the net proceeds of aU sales, charters, r- 
leases of vessels and of sales of stock made by the board, and all other mon 
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received by It from any source, shall be covered Into the Treasury to the credit 
of the board, and are hereby permanently appropriated for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of sections 5 and 11. 

Under that you can go on indefinitely — that is, until five years 
after the war — ^by constructing and continuing to construct from the 
proceeds of this original $50,000,000. It goes considerably beyond 
the apparent scope of the bill. It really amounts to an investment 
of much more than $50,000,000. I suggest that that be changed. 

The Chairman. That is the limit. That is the only money they 
are given — that $50,000,000. If they put it in ships and sell the 
ships they can only reinvest the amount that they can get. It con- 
templates a process of building and selling, does it not ? 

Mr. Shearman.. Assuming you have rented your ships on the 
basis of 4 per cent interest and 6 per cent depreciation, that would be 
$5,000,000 a year of income, which under that clause may be in- 
vested for five years, and you would have $25,000,000 more than the 
bill proposes in ships. 

The Chairman. You mean to invest the income? 

Mr. Shearman. It states that here. 

Senator Jones. What do you mean by the statement, for five 
years? 

Mr. Shearman. This bill runs for five years after the war. 

Senator Jones. That is just operation. This bill goes on indefi- 
nitely, so far as the existence of the board is concerned. 

Mr. Sheariman. The revenue would be received for a period of 
five years. 

Senator Jones. And the revenue would not only be received for 
five years. The minimum time is five years for this corporation, 
if they see fit to perform it. 

Mr. Shearman. In that case it would go on even longer than I 
have indicated. 

On page 13, line 15, article 4 is as follows: 

Fourth. Make any unfair or unjustly discriminatory contract witli any ship- 
per based on the volume of freight offered, or unfairly treat or unjustly dis- 
criminate against any shipper in the matter of (a) cargo space accommodations 
or other facilities, due regard being had for the proper loading of the vessel 
and the available tonnage; (b) the loading and landing of freight in proper 
condition; or (c) the adjustment and settlement of claims. 

That is rather indefinite, but what I want to call attention to, it is 
purely a question of what is unfair and unjust. Nevertheless the 
penalty provided is this : 

Any carrier who violates any provision of this section shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than $25,000 for each offense. 

It is pretty hard to say what would be deemed unfair or unjust, 
and it seems to me that the fine is out of all proportion when the 
man is acting in perfectly ^ood faith. 

Senator Lippitt. What did you say the fine was? 

Mr. Shearman. $25,000. 

The Chairman. What section is that? 

Mr. Shearman. It is article 4, section 15, on page 13. 

Senator Jones. The fine would be imposed by a court, and the 
court would take all of the circumstances into consideration. 

Mr. Shearman. It is a question of judgment as to what is imfair. 
The bill clearly recognizes that there may be discrimination. It does 
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not punish discrimination but unfair and unjust discrimination. A 
man may be in perfectly good faith, making a discrimination which 
seems to him to be quite just. The court holds it is not, and it is 
hardly fair to fine him $25,000, punishing it as a misdemeanor. But 
the fine might be imposed if it was a willful neglect to obey some de- 
cision. In my judgment it seems pretty stiflF. 

Senator Jones. Who determines whether it is unfair or unjust? 

Mr. Shearman. In the first place, the manager of the steam- 
ship company has got to determine it, whether what he has got to 
do IS fair or unfair. Now, having done that he goes to the commis- 
sion or court to determine whether it is fair or unfair and when a 
man, in perfect good faith, has simply made a mistake in judgment 
he should not be fined $25,000. 

Senator Jones. What I was trying to get at was whether the board 
made it? 

Mr. Shearman. It does not come before the board. That question 
does not arise. 

Senator Jones. If the board finds it imjust, does that finding make 
it a misdemeanor? I had supposed that the whole matter would 
have to be brought before the court ? 

Mr. Shearman. I think the board settles it. 

Senator Jones. This board does not sit w4th jurisdiction as a 
criminal body, does it? 

Mr. Shearman. Yes. 

Senator Fletcher. No; it is no court. They have no judicial 
power. 

Senator Jones. Surely it does not mean that. 

Mr. Franklin. We suggested some time ago that it be reviewed 
by the courts. 

The Chairman. The board certainly would not have the right 
to declare a man guilty of a misdemeanor ; all they could do would be 
to find that the rate was unfair and unjust and discriminatory, and 
then the proceedings to enforce this penalty would have to be before 
a court. 

Senator Jones. That is under section 15, is it? 

Mr. Shearman. It is in section 15, at the bottom of page 13. It 
is a very nice question as to what is just and unjust discrimination. 
What one man may say is just, another man might say is unjust. 
It is not a willful violation of the law. 

Senator Jones. This section does not provide that the board shall 
prevent these things. I take it that it would be clearly a matter for 
the court to decide. 

The Chairman. Yes; the court would pass on it as a misde- 
meanor. It is a criminal law ; that is what it is. 

Mr. Shearman. In any case, I suggest that it be amended. 

The Chairman. It is a question whether the word " willful " ought 
to be inserted? 

Mr. Shearman. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think the word ''willful'' does appear in the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. Shearman. "Any willfully unfair or unjust discrimination." 
I think that would cover it. 

In section 18 the board has power to compel the making of a satis- 
factory rate. If I understand the scope of the bill, it was not the 
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intention to give the board that power. Section 18, page 16, of the 
bill provides as follows : 

Skc. 18. That no common carrier by water in foreign commerce sliall demand, 
charge, or collect any rate, fare, or charge which is unjustly discriminatory 
between shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to exporters of the United 
States as compared with their foreign competitors. Whenever tlie board finds 
that any such rate, fare, or charge is demanded, charged, or collected, it may 
alter the same to the extent necessary to correct such unjust discriminaHon or 
prejudice and make an order that the carrier shall discontinue demanding, 
charging, or collecting any such unjustly discriminatory or prejudicial rate, 
fare, or charge. 

1 suppose the practice under that would compel the steamship com- 
pany to make such rates as the board deemed proper. 

The Chairman. For the purpose of correcting that discrimination? 

Mr. Shearman. Yes, sir. Well, it seems to me it could be con- 
strued a little bit broadly. It could be construed in such a way 
as to give the board practically the power to require the steamships 
to meet such rates. 

The Chairman. It is a conditional power to regulate the rate, but 
only to a limited extent. They could not arbitrarily do it, but can 
only do it to the extent of remedying the discrimination. 

Senator'FLETCHER. My recollection of the history of that section is 
that vour Chamber came down before the committee, and as it was 
proposed it was considerably more extensive. 

Mr. Shearman. Yes; I think it has been modified some already. 

Senator Fletcher. It was modified at your suggestion ? 

Mr. Shearman. Yes; I think it was modified once, but it seems 
to me still a little wide. 

Mr. Cpiairman. I think that is all I have in mind in connection 
with the bill. 

Senator Jones. I wish to ask Mr. Franklin a question. It does not 
bear directly on this matter, but is something I have heard talked of 
a good deal. 

STATEMENT OF P. A. S. FRANEXIN, EECEIVEE FOE THE INTEE- 
NATIONAL HEECANTILE MAEINE CO.; PEESIDENT OF THE 
ATLANTIC TEANSPOET CO., WEST VIEaiNIA— Eesnmed. 

Mr. Franklin, you stated that you had two ships, or two parallel 
ships, as I understood you, sailing from the same ports? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. One under a foreign flag and one under the Ameri- 
<;an flag, and that under the American flag they pay twice the wages 
that they do on the other. Why is that ? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, you have to pay the officers and engineers 
and every class of labor on the ship more money under the American 
flag. That has always been the case. They have always got more 
money. They go unless they ^et more money. 

Senator Jones. But they will go on another ship flying another 
flag at half the wages. 

Mr. Franklin. You get your crews on another ship flying a differ- 
ent flag from another port. Then, of course, the majority of them are 
living in a country where it is less expensive to live. But the diffi- 
culty is that you are running two steamers, one on one side of the 
pier under the American flag and one on the other side of the pier 
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under a foreign flag. You have to pay more under the American 
flag than under the foreign flag. 

Senator Jones. I am trying to find out why you have to do that. 

Mr. Franklin. It is a matter of custom. 

The Chairman. Is that not because our navigation laws require 
you to employ a certain number of American citizens where it is an 
American registered vessel, whereas if it is a foreign registered vessel 
you can employ anybody at any place where you can get them? 

Mr. Franklin. The navigation laws only require us to have three 
men on the bridge and three men in the engine rooms, American citi- 
zens with American certificates. You could get your crew anywhere 
you like, provided they understand instructions of the officers and 
the instructions of officers are modern and are in the seamen's bill. 

The Chairman. That is true of your crew. 

Mr. Franklin. There are only three officers. You have to have 
three officers with American certificates and three engineers with 
American certificates. 

The Chairman. Under the seamen's act you have to have a certain 
portion of the crew whe can understand the orders of the captain. 

Mr. Franklin. Thai is right. 

Senator Lippitt. Would you have to pay more for a sailor under 
the English flag than you would under the American flag? 

Mr. Franklin. Under the English flag, no, sir; it is vice versa. 

Senator Lippitt. I mean you have to pay more under the American 
flag? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. If 8 man could not get employment on an Ameri- 
can vessel, he would go to the English vessel for much less wages ? 

Mr. Franklin. That has always been the custom. It seems that 
an effort is now being made to fix a rate for the port, and to a cer- 
tain extent, I think, they have accomplished that. But up to re- 
cently you could always get a foreign-flag crew for less money than 
you could an American flag even at the same pier. 

Senator Jones. And on the same boat? 

Mr. Franklin. A different boat, but the same pier. 
" Senator Jones. And you think that is just a custom? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir; it is a custom. It is a question of the 
scale of wages here versus the scale of wages in other countries. 

Senator Lippitt. Is that due to the fact that the English vessel 
will come in with a crew that was paid less wages and go out with 
another crew? 

Mr. Franklin. An English vessel might come in and might have 
^ome men who would desert, and they would have to get men to take 
their places. 

Senator Lippitt. The American vessel would start out from here 
with her crew 

Mr. Franklin. She would start out from here with her crew. 

Senator Lippitt. And come back with the same crew. 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. So that the real reason for that is that the bulk 
jf the crew on the English vessel was shipped abroad ? 

Mr. Franklin. The reason to a large extent is because there is a 
fixed rate of wage on the ship, and that accounts for it to some 
extent. Even if you had not an American crew and got a crew over 
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there and came here and wanted sailors for it you could not get 
them. 

Senator Jones. I know I heard 13 years ago a man testified before 
fhe Committee on the Merchant Marine of the House, and he made 
that same statement — ^that on the same boat and the same pier if you 
wanted to enlist men under the American flag and paid them a cer- 
tain wage they would go to another ship with another flag. 

The Chairman. Now, are you going to remedy that by legislation ? 

Mr. Franklin. I think it is rather too late to-night to go into that, 
but I think that can be regulated to a certain extent. I do not think 
we can correct it entirely. 

Senator Jones. I did not mean to start any discussion upon the 
matter. I simply wanted to know if Mr. Franklin could give an 
explanation of that peculiar condition. 

Mr. Franklin. You can not correct it entirely. It is, I think, 
because the American will always get a little more money; because 
conditions of living are different. 

(Thereupon, at 10.20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet on call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 1916. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 

Washington, D, C. 

The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., in the committee 
room, at the Capitol, pursuant to adjournment, Senator F. M. 
Simmons presiding. 

Present: Senator Simmons (chairman), Senator Fletcher, Senator 
Jones, and Senator Lippitt. 

There were also present, Messrs. Frank F. Gallagher, secretary of 
the Goodwin-Gallagher Sand & Gravel Corporation, and president 
of the New York Boat Owners' Association; Capt. N. L. Cullen, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Board of Steam Navigation; 
Ernest Stavey, representing Henry Steers (Inc.), in the New York 
Boat Owners' Association, also secretary of the New York Boat 
Owners' Association (Inc.) ; Eugene F. Moran, president of the 
Moran Towing & Transportation Co., also president of the National 
Board of Steam Navigation; Fred B. Dalzell, president of Fred B. 
Dalzell & Co. (Inc.), also vice president of the New York Boat 
Owners' Association ; Joseph J. Glatzmeyer, manager of the Merritt 
& Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co.; William E. Cleary, director 
of the New York Board of Trade & Transportation; Capt. Jacob 
Richert, president of the Eichert Towing Line; Arnon L. Squiers, 
attorney at law ; and B. S. Grosscup, attorney at law, Tacoma, Wash. 

The subcommittee resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15455), "To establish a United States shipping board, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the 
commerce of the United States with its Territories and possessions 
and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged 
in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States, and for 
other purposes." 

The Chairman. Mr. Squiers, Mr. Grosscup is here and wishes to 
make a short statement, and the committee will hear him now, as 
he desires to get away. 

Mr. Grosscup. That is entirely agreeable to me, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF B. S. QEOSSCirF, ATTOENEY AT LAW, TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Mr. Grosscup. I appear, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as counsel 
for the Pacific- Alaska Navigation Co., and, by courtesy, I am repre- 
senting the Pacific Coast Co. in the particular matter here, although 
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I am not their general counsel, but am counsel of the Alaska Naviga- 
tion Co. 

These three lines are operating regular steamers to Alaskan 
ports — American-built steamers and steamers under American regis- 
try, carrying passengers and freight. The present navigation laws, 
as construed by the courts and by the department, forbid the carry- 
ing of coastwise freight in other than American-built vessels. The 
law, as it stands with respect to passengers, is as follows : 

The Chairman. Will you please give the volume from which you 
are reading? 

Mr. Grossctjp. It is section 8 of the act of June 19, 1896, as 
amended by section 2 of the act of February 17, 1898. It now reads 
as follows: 

The Chairman. Have you the page or the volume of the Revised 
Statutes? 

Mr. Grosscup. It is section 4347 of the Revised Statutes, and is 
as follows: 

No foreign vessel shiill transport passeiijrers between ports or places in the 
United States, either directly or by way of a foreign port, either for the full 
voyage or any part thereof, under penalty of $200 for each passenger so trans- 
ported and landed. 

ft 

That is the existing law. In 1894 the circuit court of appeals in 
the ninth circuit held that under the freight section, which is the 
following section, and almost in the same identical language, the 
shipment of merchandise from New York to Antwerp by one vessel 
and from Antwerp to California by another vessel did not come 
under the terms of this act. Congress, in 1898, on their attention 
being called to that decision by the Treasury Department, amended 
that section and inserted the words "or any part of the voyage." 
But those words were not inserted in the passenger section, which is 
the one I now call attention to. 

The matter did not become acute until this last year. On the 
completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad to the Pacific 
coast, with its terminus at Prince Rupert, it placed on a vessel from 
Seattle to Prince Rupert, and another vessel from Prince Rupert to 
Alaskan ports, both foreign. They sold tickets from Seattle to 
Alaskan ports by giving one ticket from Seattle to Prince Rupert, 
or Prince Rupert and return, as the passenger might desire, with 
another ticket from Prince Rupert to Alaskan ports and return via 
another vessel. The passenger is transferred at Prince Rupert from 
one vessel to another. 

The Chairman. Both, then, are foreign vessels? 

Mr. Grosscup. Both are foreign vessels. The matter has been 
ruled upon by the Attorney General and by the Department of 
Commerce — ^the Commissioner of Navigation — and held to be a 
successful evasion of the law. If it were a matter of original view, 
I would be inclined — and the Attorney General probably now would 
be inclined — ^to say that it was erroneous, but in view of this ninth 
circuit decision, acquiesced in by the department for a number of 
years, it is the general judgment that that is a successful evasion of 
the law. The result is that the purpose and spirit of the law is suc- 
cessfully evaded. Passengers are being carried in large numbers in 
these foreign vessels. 
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The Chairman. They do not do that as to freight, but simply as 
to passengers? 

Mr. Grosscup. They do not do it as to freight. The freight sec- 
tion was amended in 1898. 

The Chairman. What you want now is 

Mr. Grosscup. We want the substance of the freight section put 
into the passenger section. The matter was taken up through Sen- 
ator Jones with Secretary Redfield and in connection with this 
ruling, as the committee will understand, and as a result of that, 
Secretary Redfield, through Assistant Secretary Mr. Sweet, in con- 
sultation with myself, drafted an amendment to section 9 of the 
pending shipping bill where it seemed to fit in. The pending ship- 
ping bill allows, with the consent of the board, foreign-built vessels 
to engage in this class of the coasting trade with Alaska under 
certain conditions; so it is naturally a place for it to fit in. But it 
does cover this manifest evasion. Senator Jones has the Secretary's 
letter. 

Senator Jones. I suggest that you read it with the amendment. 

Mr. Grosscup. The amendment would be adding, after the word 
" vessel," page 7, on line 10, the following : 

Provided further^ That no foreign vessel shall transport or participate in 
transporting passengers or freight from anj^ port or place in the United States 
to any port or place in Alaska — 

It was thought advisable to confine this amendment to the situation 
in the Northwest — 

or from any port or place in Alaska to any port or place in the United States, 
either directly or by way of a foreign port or place, either for the full — 

Now, here is the material part — 

or any part of the voyage, or shipment. Any vessel which violates or partici- 
pates or aids in violating this provision shall be subject to a penalty of $200 for 
each passenger so transported and the forfeiture of the freight so transported — 

Now, this is the penalty, and would be new — 

and any person who engages or aids in the violation of this provision shall be 
subject to the penalty of this act. 

That is to reach the agent of the company who sells the tickets in 
case the vessel can not be reached. 

The Chairman. You simply want to make the law with respect to 
passengers the same as the law covering freight ? 

Mr. Grosscup. The same as the law covering freight. That is the 
purpose. 

The Chairman. And that is the decision that you refer to ? 

Mr. Grosscup, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think I understand you. 

Senator Lippitt. What would be the effect of that if somebody in 
Alaska wanted to go to Japan, and after staying there a month 
wanted to go from J apan to San Francisco ? 

Mr. Grosscup. That would not be a continuous trip. 

Senator Lippitt. Is there anything in what you read about a con- 
tinuous trip? 

Mr. Grosscup. The words " shipment " and " trip " have well-de- 
fined meaning, judicially determined in numerous commerce decisions. 
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By the use of these words the law will be certain and definite in the 
light of these decisions. 

Senator Lippitt. How would it differ exactly from the case that 
you have cited ? 

Mr. Grosscup. The Attorney General ruled that the present law as 
to freight would not apply where it was a bona fide broken shipment, 
but where the shipment is intended in the first place to go through, 
then it would be applicable. 

The Chairman. Your contention or theory is that this scheme or 
arrangement constitutes one transaction? 

Mr. Grosscup. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All one transaction ? 

Mr. Grosscup. It is one transaction. They sell the tickets. 

Senator Fletcher. It is one voyage. 

Mr. Grosscup. They sell either two tickets or four tickets or two 
round-trip tickets. It is one voyage, and there is no difference in prac- 
tice from buying, a sleeping-car ticket to San Francisco and stepping 
off of one sleeping car to another. It is just the same practice. It is 
a manifest evasion of the law, and apparently a successful evasion. 

Senator Jones. Mr. Chairman, I think in connection with that it 
would be well to put the letter of the Secretary of Commerce in the 
record, inasmuch as H has been referred to. 

The Chairman. Yes; the Secretary's letter will be inserted. 

(The letter referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 

Department of Commebce, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, June 15, 1916. 

My Dear Senator: Transmitted herewith is copy of letter to-day sent to 
Judge Alexander, bearing on the matter in whieli Mr. B. C. Grosscup, of Seattle, 
is interested. 

Yours, very truly, 

William C. Redfield, Hecreiary. 
Hon. Wesley L. Jones, 

Vnited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 



June 15. 1916. 

Dear Judge Alexander : The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, since it has com- 
pleted its line to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, has been brought to the 
attention of this department in a number of ways as an aggressive and serious 
disturber of the normal commercial relations between the United States and 
Alaska. This appears especially in two ways. The passenger service from our 
northwestern ports to Alaska is good and adequate and has been adjusted from 
time to time to meet every existing need. It has been operated by three Ameri- 
can companies, whose ships sail wholly under the American flag. Into this field 
the Grand Trunk Pacific has broken by an arrangement whereby they seem legally 
to evade our law. They sell a ticket from Puget Sound ports to Prince Rupert 
and with it a ticket from Prince Rupert to an Alaskan port, and they will put 
this in round-trip form if wanted. The passengers and baggage are transported 
by direct steamer from our port to Prince Rupert, there transferred to a vessel 
bound from Prince Rupert to Alaska, and vice versa on the return trip. They 
are cutting rates, and by reason of an aggressive campaign on this basis are 
taking from 60 to 75 passengers a w^eek and threatening, and in fact making, 
serious inroads upon the business of the American companies. 

The legality of their action is based upon certain decisions which seem 
to make their course one which may be called a legal evasion. It has been 
suggested to this department that it w^ould be proi)er to have the shipping 
act so amended in the Senate that the shipping board thereby created should 
have power to deal with this question, so that if found upon hearing that the 
service between the United States and Alaska was adequately maintained by 
vessels under the American flag it should be authorized to prohibit the break- 
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ing into that service by such indirection as I have described of vessels under 
a foreign flag. It is the judgment of this department that such a power could 
be wisely intrusted to the shipping board, and if an amendment of this nature 
were offered in the Senate, it would have the approval of this department. 
It would be simply adding one normal power to those which the board by its 
nature was Intended to have. It would also aiford us a definite and practical 
means of reaching what at present is an almost impossible situation. 

I have asked Mr. B. S. Grosscup of Seattle, who Is familiar with the law 
and the facts in this matter, to talk with you about it. He comes to me from 
Senator Jones of Washington and is the general counsel for one of the Alaska 
steamship companies and by courtesy represents them all. 

For your information, and referring to H. R. 15839, pending before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, let me state the second case In which the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway appears as a serious disturber of our commerce with 
Alaska : 

Nearly four-fifths of our national supply of fresh halibut comes from the 
Alaska deep-sea fisheries. This fish is shipped fresh, iced, to the central and 
eastern portions of the United States. Heretofore it has been prepared for 
shipment at Ketchikan and forwarded through Puget Sound ports. With the 
completion of the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to Prince* Rupert, an 
aggressive campaign was entered upon by that company to take over this busi- 
ness, and the effort has had large success. This Is so true that our town of 
Ketchikan is threatened with economic ruin. Canada has granted the privilege 
of shipping this fresh fish in bond to the United States. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway has much the shortest line in distance and time betw^een the 
fishing fields and our consuming centers, and is granting special privileges and 
inducements to the fishing concerns to divert their business from Ketchikan on 
the one hand and Seattle on the other to Prince Rupert. We are Informed by 
the largest fishing Interests that unless some steps are soon taken they will 
have to remove their interests from United States ports to Prince Rupert. 

Under existing conditions the cargoes of fresh halibut, amounting to many 
millions of pounds per annum, are carried directly by the American port of 
Ketchikan, landed. Iced, and prepared for shipment at Prince Rupert, whence 
three trains weekly run, catering to this special trade. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway has stated that they will put on a ferry service of 90 miles to 
Ketchikan to handle this fresh fish from the latter port if and when they are 
forced to do so. 

The matter has been taken up by this department and the Department of State 
with the British ambassador, but without result, and I have personally brought 
it Informally before the transportation authorities of Canada, also without 
result. It is now proposed to enact — 

" That from and after 90 days after the passage of this act no fresh or frozen 
halibut or salmon from the north Pacific Ocean or its tributary waters shall be 
admitted into the United States through any foreign country except when the 
same shall be in bond from an American port." 

The above proposition Is approved by the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Department of Commerce, and by the President. It is 
earnestly hoped that It will be included in the pending internal-revenue bill. 

I have not hesitated to point out to the Canadian authorities informally, as 
to the British ambassador, that the policy followed by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway in this respect is a very shortsighted one. They are the shortest line 
by rail and w^ater to Alaska from the central and eastern portions of the United 
States, and if their policy were broad and considerate the development of 
Alaska would naturally bring a very largely Increased traffic to them. If, how- 
ever, they take such steps as seem now to be their policy — to grasp this traffic 
in such a way as to do harm to the legitimate interests of the United States — it 
is evident that we must take steps to protect our own Interests and our own 
ports, and that this will be done effectively without doubt, and that thereby the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway itself can not fail to be the loser. 

Yours, very truly, 

William C. Redfield, Secretary. 

Hon. J. W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine aiid Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, Washington. 

Senator Lippitt. It would seem to me that the language of the 
provision that you desire to put in is very far-reaching. But I sup- 
pose we can consider that later. 
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The Chairman. Yes ; we will not, of course, take any action about 
it at this time. 

Mr. Grosscup. I want to be frank and say that my original propo- 
sition was to make the passenger section identical with the freight 
section, simply inserting the words, "or for part of the voyage." 
The proposed amendment which I have read would be satisfactory, 
or the following: 

"No foreign vessel shall transport passengers between ports or 
places in the United States either directly or by way of a foreign 
port, either for the full voyage or any part thereof, under penalty 
of $200 for each passenger so transported and landed." 

The Chairman. That is all you are reallj'^ insisting upon? 

Mr. Grosscup. Yes, sir; but the other proposition came about 
through conferences. 

(Subsequently, at the request of Senator Jones, the following data 
were submitted by Mr. Grosscup for the information of the com- 
mittee, as follows:) 

Tacoma, Wash., May 2S, 1916. 
Mr. B. S. Grosscup, City. 

Dear Sir: He law prohibiting foreign resaels transporting passengers be- 
tween United States ports. Attached hereto you will find a copy of a letter 
from E. E. Kelly to Mr. Ring>vood, which explains the present status of the law 
prohibiting the transportation of passengers by foreign bottoms between ports 
in the United States in so far as the rulings of the departments at Washington 
have construed the same. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Steamship Co. is a Canadian corporation, owning 
several boats running from Seattle to Prince Rupert. They are advertising in 
both Seattle and Tacoma daily papers round trips from Seattle to Alaskan ports, 
leaving Seattle every Monday. They sell a passenger two tickets, one from 
Seattle to Prince Rupert and return, and another from Prince Rupert to the 
Alaskan ports and return. Passengers are required to change vessels at Prince 
Rupert. By this device they claim to avoid the prohibition of our law because 
the trip involves two distinct voyages. 

If the act of June 19, 1886, chapter 421, section 8, as amended by the act of 
February 17, 1898, chapter 26, section 2, were amended to read as follows we 
believe this practice could be stopped. The amendatory provisions are itali- 
cized. 

" No foreign vessel shall transiwrt passengers between ports or places in the 
United States, either directly or by way of a foreign port, either for the full 
voyage or any part thereof, under penalty of $2$$ for each passenger so trans- 
ported and landed." 

The burdens imposed upon American shipowners by the Federal laws increase 
the expense by way of wages and food and quarters for the crew more than 40 
per cent over what these items cost the Canadian owners. The Grand Trunk 
boats are taking a very considerable portion of our business by means of the 
practice complained of. The Pacific Coast Co. and the Alaska Steamship Co. 
unite with us in protesting against the continuance of this practice and in re- 
questing that the law be amended. 

Mr. Alexander suggests that In connection with your visit to Washington you 
should discuss this matter with the company's local attorney there, Mr. E. H. 
Duff, 1306 F Street, NW. He has represented the company in a number of 
matters before various departments of the Government and his suggestions may 
be of considerable value. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. O. MoNOUS. 

Seattle, Wash,, May 17, 1916. 
Mr. R. J. Ring WOOD, 

Manager Pacific Alaska Navigatimi Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir : Referring to your letter of the 11th instant, relative to the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers between Seattle and United States ports 
in Alaska by steamers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Co., I 
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would state that these steamers, on account of their foreign registry, can not 
under any conditions carry merchandise between this port and ports in Alaslca 
without the merchandise so carried becoming subject to forfeiture. Section 
4347 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, provides that : 

" No merchandise shall be transported by water, under penalty of forfeiture 
thereof, from one port of the United States to another port of the United 
States, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any part of the voyage, 
in any other than a vessel of the United States." 

Merchandise, therefore, can not be carried a portion of the voyage in one 
foreign vessel, discharged at a foreign port en route, reladen on another 
foreign vessel and carried to its destination without becoming subject to for- 
feiture under the above section. A foreign vessel can not perform any part 
of the carriage of merchandise between American ports even if the transporta- 
tion for a part of the voyage was by an American vessel. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific boats are, therefore, excluded from taking any 
part in the movement of freight to Alaskan ports. 

In regard to the carriage of pasengers, the above section, as amended by 
the acts of June 19, 1886, and of February 17, 1898, provides that : 

" No foreign vessel shall transport passengers between ports or places in the 
United States, either directly or by way of a foreign port, either for the full 
voyage or for any part thereof, under penalty of $200 for each such passenger 
so transported and landed." 

Under the above provision a foreign vessel can not take on passengers at 
a port in the United States and carry said passengers to another port in 
the United States even though a call be made at a foreign port en route, but 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Co. can carry passengers from Seattle 
to Vancouver or Prince Rupert, British Columbia, on one of their vessels, 
transfer them to another foreign vessel and in this manner carry them to their 
destination in Alaska. In other words, under the law, two foreign vessels 
could accomplish what one single foreign vessel would not be allowed to do. 
This is the only manner in which the Grand Trunk Pacific boats can carry 
passengers between Puget Sound and Alaskan ports. 

The department at Washington ruled, under decision No. 28, June 1, 1904, 
and decision No. 87, June 14, 1905, that passengers carried from Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to Vancouver and Victoria, in British Columbia, on the steamer 
Princess May, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and thence between these ports 
and Seattle on the steamer Beatrice, did not subject these vessels to a penalty, 
as neither had carried passengers direct from one United States port to another 
United States port. 

Under the date of March 15, 1916, the Commissioner of Navigation ruled 
that passengers from various places in the United States, on tickets sold from 
such points to Seattle via Prince Rupert, might make the voyalge from Prince 
Rupert to Skagway and return to Prince Rupert as a separate voyage, and, 
then, complete the trip from Prince Rupert to Seattle on the same vessel on 
the original ticket without this transportation being a violation of the coastwise 
laws, but no direct passenger traffic could be handled by these vessels except 
by a change of steamer at a foreign port. 

I understand that the Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Co. is carrying 
passengers from Seattle to Prince Rupert in their steamer Prince Rupert and 
from Prince Rupert to Alaska on the steamer Prince John, 

The amendment of the second paragraph of section 4347 by inserting "or 
for any part of the voyage," after "either directly or by way of a foreign 
port" would appear to be the remedy for the above situation, and would 
reserve to American vessels the entire right of handling all passengers destined 
from one American port to another. 

Yours, truly, E. E. Kelly. 

Depabtment of Justice, 
Washington, February 26, 1910. 

The Secbetaby of Commebce and Labob. 

Sib: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 19th instant, requesting an expression of my opinion upon the question 
whether section 8 of the act of June 19, 1886 (24 Stat, 81), as amended by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of February 17, 1898 (30 Stat, 248), has been violated by the 
German steamship Cleveland of the Hamburg-Amerio-an Line, in landing, at 

47746—16 ^9 
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^ F^^^^}^^*J^^i ^^^ passengers, who were a party of tourists taken on 
board at New York for a trip around the world. In the course of the cruise 
the vessel stopped at 17 ports, it being the purpose, when the voyage was 
begun, to disembark the passengers at San Francisco. 

A history of the legislation upon the subject In question and the subject 
clos^y related thereto, to wit, domestic commerce in merchandise, will I 
think, show the object of this statute. 

In 1817 Congress enacted a law relating to the transportation of merchan- 
dise, which was brought into the Revised Statutes under the title " Vessels In 
domesUce commerce " as section 4347, in the foUowlng form : 

"No merchandise shall be transported under penalty of forfeiture thereof 
from one port of the United States to another port of the United States, in a 
vessel belonging wholly or in part to a subject of any foreign power." 

In United States v. 250 Kegs of Nails (61 Fed., 410), the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit held that this statute did not Include merchan- 
dise shipped from New York to Antwerp In one foreign vessel and afterwards 
forwarded by another vessel to a port In California, although the port In 
California was the objective point of shipment when the transportation was 
begun. This decision was rendered In 1894, but on February 15, 1893 (27 
Stat, 455), after the case had arisen and before final decision therein, (Con- 
gress amended said section by Inserting after the word " power," the following: 
" and the transportation of merchandise In any such vessel or vessels from one 
port of the United States via any foreign port shall be deemed a violation of 
the foregoing provision." 

Before the passage of the act of June 19, 1886, no similar provision applying 
to the carrying of passengers had been enacted, and section 8 of said act was 
Inserted, which provided as follows: 

" That foreign vessels found transporting passengers between places or ports 
In the United States, when such passengers have been taken on board In the 
United States, shall be liable to a fine of $200 for every passenger landed." 

The reason for the Insertion of this provision was stated by the chairman of 
the (Committee on Shipbuilding and Shlpownlng Interests, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Cong. Rec., 49th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 17, pt. 2, p. 1108), as 
follows : 

" Section 8 Imposes a penalty on a foreign vessel for transporting passengers 
between two ports of the United States. This has been rendered necessary 
by a construction which has been given to our laws, imposing a penalty on 
foreign vessels for transporting merchandise between ports of the United 
States. Merchandise has been construed by the department to cover simply 
goods transported. In view of the construction which has been given, there 
seems to be no penalty provided for the conveyance of passengers between ports 
of the United States. There have been found no dlfilcultles In this respect ex- 
cept with Canadian vessels on the lakes, which have been accustomed during 
the summer season to come to the American side and convey excursion parties. 
And It has been suggested by the Treasury Department that the penalty which 
l8 provided by this section will be sufficient to break up the practice." 

Said section 8 of the act of June 19, 1886, was amended by section 2 of the 
act of February 17, 1898, to read as follows : " No foreign vessel shall trans- 
port passengers between ports or places In the United States, either directly or 
by way of a foreign port, under a penalty of $200 for each passenger so trans- 
ported and landed ; " and by section 1 of the same act the following was 
enacted as a substitute for section 4347, Revised Statutes, as amended by the 
act of February 15, 1893: 

"That no merchandise shall be transported by water, under penalty of for- 
feiture thereof, from one port of the United States to another port of the 
United States, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any part of the 
voyage, in any other vessel than a vessel of the United States. ♦ ♦ *." 

The object of the legislation contained in both sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
February 17, 1898, was fully explained in a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the 
Senate, which was set forth in the report of the House committee (Rec. 55th 
Cong., 2d sess., vol. 31, pt. 2, pp. 1729, 1730), and which in part is as follows: 
" Section 1 Is a stronger and more explicit statement of certain provisions of 
section 4347 of the Revised Statutes. It Is not put In the form of an amend- 
ment to that section, as the revisers of the statute saw fit to Incorporate the 
treaty of Washington of 1871. The present validity of that legislation has for 
some years been disputed, and to avoid any legislative declaration on that 
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dispute as a part of this measure where it is not involved, the first section 
is drawn independently, though in effect it amends Indirectly the other portions 
of section 4347. 

"The essential amendment is in the words *or for any part of the voyage.' 
The question has recently been put to the Treasury whether American goods 
consigned to Alaskan ports from Seattle can be carried in American vessels to 
Victoria, a distance of only 72 miles, and at Victoria be put on British vessels 
to be carried to Dyea, a distance of about 900 miles, or to St. Michael, a dis- 
tance of about 2,000 miles. The Treasury Department has ruled that this is 
a violation of 'the laws reserving the coasting trade to American vessels. It is 
a palpable evasion of those laws, but in some quarters doubt is expressed 
whether the courts will not decide, as they did in the case of a shipment of a 
cargo of nails from New York to Antwerp by a foreign vessel, and thence to 
San Francisco by another vessel, that the law had been successfully evaded, 
not violated. That decision led to the amendment of the Revised Statutes, 
section 4347, by the act of February 15, 1893, prohibiting shipment * via a 
foreign port.* That amendment, however, does not, perhaps, fully cover 
the transaction here referred to. The policy of the United States is to confine 
carrying by water for theV^^ole voyage between American ports to American 
vessels. It is believed that section 1 explicitly afiirms that policy and removes 
all doubt. 

" Section 2. Section 8 of the act of June 19, 1886, imposes a penalty of only $2 
for each passenger on foreign vessels carrying passengers from one to another 
American port. This small penalty is wholly inadequate to preserve the coast- 
wise carrying of passengers to American vessels on the long and expensive voy- 
ages from the Pacific coast of the United States to Alaska, up the Yukon, etc. 
The penalty is increased, to $200. The penalty for the like offense imposed by 
the Canadian laws is $400, and I respectfully suggest that the penalty proposed 
by this section may be increased to that maximum. In cases where this may 
seem excessive the Secretary of the Treasury has the power to mitigate it." 

In further explanation of section 2, it was said in the report of the committee 
(Cong. Rec., 55th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 31, pt. 2, p. 1610) : 

"The charges for landing from San Francisco, for instance, up the Yukon 
River will be from $200 to $250, and the Canadian vessels would be delighted to 
pay the United States $2 for every violation of the law and take our passenger 
^•ade. * * * This law is absolutely necessary to enable American vessels to 
do any of the passenger trafilc." 

It is apparent from the language of the legislation and the reasons assigned 
for its enactment that it was Intended to apply to domestic commerce between 
this and foreign countries. This view is in accord with an opinion prepared by 
Acting Attorney General Jenks and transmitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on September 4, 1886 (18 Op. A. G., 445). The facts there under consider- 
ation were that a number of passengers were taken on board a foreign vessel at 
Cleveland, Ohio; they there paid their fare to Windsor, Canada, and after 
arrival at that port again paid fare to Chicago, to which port they were trans- 
ported on the same vessel. It was held that, in the spirit of section 8 of the act 
of June 19, 1886, the voyage was a continuous one and that the act applied. 
The tranc^rtatlon of the passengers between the ports of Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, via Windsor, Canada, was clearly domestic commerce and therefore fell 
within the terms as well as the spirit of the act. 

The primary question now under consideration, therefore, is whether the 
transportation of passengers from New York on a tour of sightseeing around the 
world and to a port in California was domestic commerce, and I am of the 
opinion that It was not. 

The object of this voyage was the landing of the vessel at numerous foreign 
ports, to enable the passengers to visit various points in different parts of the 
Old World which are of sx)ecial interest to tourists, and the return of the pas- 
sengers to the port in California was a mere incident to this object ; and so far 
as the nature of the commerce was concerned it was precisely the same as if, 
after a voyage to Japan, they had been returned over the same route and re- 
landed in New York. If one should take passage on a vessel at New York, for 
Liverpool, and after transacting business in that city should again take passage 
on the same vessel on its return voyage and be landed in Boston, it certainly 
would not be insisted that the vessel would be subject to the penalty imposed by 
the statute ; yet, in principle, no distinction can be seen between such a case and 
the facts now under consideration. In one instance the primary object would be 
to go to Liverpool on business and return to New York via Boston, while in the 
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other the primary object was to visit various parts of the world on a pleasure 
tour and then return home via California. 

These views are in accord with administrative action in similar cases. In 
1902 an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury held in effect that the act of 1898 
applied to a state of facts similar to those here presented, but in 1903 the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury directed that action be suspended if tourists landed at 
American ports, and it is understood that no penalty was thereafter imposed by 
either the Treasury Department or the Department of Commerce and Labor until 
the present case arose. 

The only judicial construction of the law relating to passengers is apparently 
the decision in 1904 of the district court for the western district of Washington, 
in United States v. The Foreign Steamer Princess Beatrice (unreported), that 
the steamship was not liable to a penalty for bringing a passenger to Seattle 
from Victoria, British Columbia, where he had gone from Skagway, Alaska,* on 
another foreign vessel. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that the tourists taken around the world on 
the German steamship Cleveland were not transported and landed in violation 
of section 8 of the act of June 19, 1886, as amended by the act of February 17, 
1898. 

Respectfully, 

Geobge W.-Wickeesham, 

Attorney Oeneral, 

MEMO OF AUTHORITIES — ALASKA PART OF UNITED STATES. 

No foreign vessel shall transport passengers between ports' or places in the 
United States, either directly or by way of foreign port, under penalty of $200 
for each passenger so transported and landed. (Shipping act of 1886, 24 
Stat, 81.) 

The next section of the same act prohibits the hauling of merchandise in 
foreign ships between ports or places in the United States. 

The territory ceded to the United States by Russia became a territory of the 
United States (37 Stat., 512), and subject to the laws of the United States. 
(Steamer Couquitlam, 163 U. S., 348; Interstate Commerce Commission r. 
Humboldt, 224 U. S., 474.) 

By the act of March 30, 1867 (15 Stat, 240), passed July 27, 1868, the laws 
of the United States relating to customs, commerce, and navigation were ex- 
tended to and over all the mainland, islands, and waters of the territory ceded 
by the treaty with Russia March 30, 1867, since organized as the Territory of 
Alaska. 

The coasting trade between the territory ceded to the United States by the 
Emperor of Russia and any other portion of the United States shall be regu- 
lated in accordance with the provisions of law applicable to such trade between 
any two great districts. (Rev. Stat, 4358; Comp. Stat, 8111, p. 8112.) 

The five great districts include the entire coast of the mainland of the 
United States and Alaska and clearly bring Alaska within the prohibition of 
foreign vessels operating in the coasting trade. (Great districts defined. Rev. 
Stat, 348; Comp. Stat, 8100.) 

See also Alaskan act, Aug. 24, 1912 (sec. 3530, Comp. Stat). 

The Constitution of the United States and all laws thereof which are not 
locally inapplicable shall have the same force and effect within the said Terri- 
tory as elsewhere in the United States, etc. 

The Chairman. The committee will hear Mr. Squiers next. 

STATEMENT OF MR. AUNON L. SttiriERS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

NEW YORK. 

Mr. Squiers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am an attorney and 
counselor at law ; I am counsel for the John E. Moore Company of 
New York, and I am also here as a member of a joint committee 
representing the National Board of Steam Navigation, the New 
York Boat Owners' Association, and the Maritime Association. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to express to you my own appreciation 
and that of those who are with me for the courtesy on short notice 
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that you very kindly extended to us to appear before you and ex- 
press our views upon some of the details — ^minor details, perhaps, 
so far as the bill itself is concerned, but important details to the m- 
terests we represent — to your committee in person, and it seems to 
us very desirable that it should be. done. 

At the outset, I simply desire to make a few preliminary remarks 
and then I shall introduce to the committee two or three speakers 
who will express their views on the physical conditions under which 
they operate, and they will also treat of their experience in their 
business, and similar conditions no doubt prevail to a more or less 
extent in other ports or harbors in the United States. 

It is interesting, the importance of the port business in New York. 
It is phenomenal. The water frontage of New York harbor alone 
is 921 miles. The total water frontage of all the other principal 
ports of the United States is 668 miles, so that the total water front- 
age of all the ports outside of New York is only about two-thirds of 
the water frontage of the port of New York itself. I am also.reliably 
informed — although I can not put my fingers upon the statistics 
at the moment — ^that to-day between 70 and 80 per cent of the 
foreign export business is done through the port of New York. 

I have read this bill through — and of course with respect to any 
new legislation every man will place his own interpretation upon it— 
and I find for the most part that all interests are in favor of the 
creation of a shipping board, and the objective toward which we are 
moving, according to my picture of the bill, does not disturb any of 
the fundamental principles of the bill in any manner whatsoever. 

I have read very carefully the majority report upon the bill by the 
committee in the House and to put it briefly, n without going into 
details, I take it the purpose of the bill in a general way is this : 
The first chapter of the report deals with water carriers engaged in 
foreign commerce ; the second chapter of the report deals with water 
carriers engaged in domestic commerce. The creation of the ship- 
ping board is for the purpose of acquiring detailed facts and m- 
f ormation relating to the marine business both here and abroad for 
the advantage and for the purpose of Congress in enacting wise and 
expedient legislation, and also to regulate common carriers both in 
foreign and domestic commerce, so that there may be no vicious or 
iniquitous agreements* that will be to the disadvantage of the public 
or individual shippers. I think I may say that that is the picture 
which your committee probably has, and the picture which the ma- 
jority report indicates upon the bill in the House. 

Now, just a preliminary remark in order to direct the attention of 
the committee to the part that I have in mind. In the first part of 
the bill, on the second page, which I have before me, where the 
definitions are given, I will read it : 

The term " other persons subject to this act " means any person not Included 
in the term " common carrier by water," carrying on the business of forward- 
ing, ferrying, towing, or furnishing transfer, lighterage, wharfage, dock, ware- 
house, or other terminal facilities, in or in connection with a common carrier 
by water. 

Now what we are asking for to-day is a modification of this bill 
by the eliminiation of the following language : 

Forwarding, ferrying, towing, or furnishing transfer, lighterage. 
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The principal point that we are directing our attention to is the 
business of towing and lighterage. 

The Chairman. What line do you begin with? 

Mr. Squiers. I am reading from the majority report. It begins 
on page 2, line 13, of the report of the House committee. It is page 
2, lines 11 to 16 of the bill. The paragraph in the majority report 
begins on line 13 of the report. 

The Chairman. You said you wanted to strike out some phrase- 
ology which you specified? 

Mr. Squiers. I want to strike out the language there which relates 
to towing and lighterage. I shall not at this time attempt to go into 
the details of the matter myself, because there are other gentlemen 
present who are doubtless more competent to do so. 

Senator Jones. What is the amendment that you desire to that 
paragraph? 

Mr. Squiers. It is simply to eliminate 

Senator Jones. Just give us your amendment specifically. 

The Chairman. Read the words that you want eliminated. 

Mr. Squiers. I have not drafted it as an amendment. I simply 
say that it seems to me the whole provision might well be left out, 
but so far as we are here in a representative capacity to-day, we are 
simply directing our attention to the towing and lighterage. 

We would like to have it amended so that it would read as fol- 
lows — I will read it again — with the elimination of those words : 

Carrying on the business of wharfage, dock, warehouse, or other terminal 
facilities in or in connection with a common carrier by water. 

Eliminating the intervening words. 

The Chairman. That is, eliminating all the words before " wharf- 
age " ? 

Mr. Squires. Yes, sir, and after the word "of," line 13. Just 
before the word " forwarding." I would direct special attention of 
the committee to the two words " towing " and " lighterage." Those 
are the interests that we represent here to-day. ' The amendment 
would simply be a matter of elimination. 

Now, with these preliminary remarks, I will introduce as the first 
speaker Mr. Eugene F. Moran, president of the Marine Towing & 
Transportation Co. and president of the National Board of Steam 
Navigation. 

The Chairman. If you will excuse me, I would like to ask Mr. 
Squiers one other question. Do I understand you to say that you 
AA^ant to strike out the words " forwarding, ferrying, towing, or fur- 
nishing transfer, lighterage," or do you want to leave those and 
strike out the words " towing and lighterage ? " Is that what I un- 
derstand you to mean ? 

Mr. Squiers. Yes; but I think I would go further than that, 
according to my interpretation of the bill, and would strike out the 
following words: "Forwarding, ferrying, towing, or furnishing 
transfer, lighterage." Those are the words. 

. The Chairiman. I understand you now. We will next hear Mr. 
Moran. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. ETOENE R MOSAN, PKESIDENT OF THE 
MABINE TOWING TBANSPOBTATION CO., ALSO PBESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL BOABD OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Mr. MoRAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to state that the 
National Board of Steam Navigation has gone on record as favoring 
the shipping bill, and I understand that, we have forwarded a com- 
munication to this committee, or the committee of the House, rather, 
favoring the bill. But we have come down to-day, as suggested by 
Mr. Squiers, with the idea of explaining to the best of our ability 
why the matter of towage and lighterage should be eliminated from 
the bill. 

In New York — and we speak more particularly about New York 
than any other section because we are lamiliar with that situation — 
as Mr. Squiers has stated, we have a coast line, that is, a line facing 
the water, of something between 950 and 1,000 miles. We have in 
New York from 8 to 10 trunk-line railroads running into the city, 
and we have something like between 250 and 300 different concerns, 
corporations and individuals, engaged in towage and transportation 
busmess. 

The prevailing rate for lighterage in New York has been about 
00 cents a ton, depending entirely upon the law of supply and de- 
mand. On cruder materials, such as ores and paint products and 
the like of that, and steel, perhaps, it may go a little lower. But we 
have had a condition in New York for the last year where it has been 
almost impossible to secure a rate for lighterage. Most of those 
having lighterage to do have gone to the open market and chartered 
the lighters per diem, and also arranged for the towage, because none 
of the lighterage concerns there have been able to keep up with that 
enormous demand. 

In my particular line of business we operate 8 tugs and 53 scows 
and dumpers. Ninety per cent of our business has to do with the 
disposing of dredging and excavations — what I mean by that is 
that the Government will let a dredging job at competitive bidding 
to the lowest bidder on the contract. If they own and operate their 
own boats they set aside a portion of the rate per yard which they 
get for the tug and the disposition of the material. If they do not 
operate and own their own tug they go out into the open market. 
They ask those who are in the tug busmess to give them a rate and 
in that way 90 per cent — ^yes, I might say 95 per cent — of our towage 
is done, by competitive bidding. For that reason I do not think that 
any commission which may be selected would be in a position to put 
any rate on a towage proposition in and around New York. 

The Government has let its dredging contracts throughout the 
country on bids. The lowest bidder comes to us ai\d asks us for a 
rate for disposing of the material, for towing and furnishing boats 
to do away with it, and it is dependent entirely upon the law of 
supply and demand. The conditions under which we operate and 
under which the towage business is done, are governed entirely by 
the elements, and the conditions which exist very frequently in New 
York Harbor in the winter time are that we have had from two to 
three and four days at a time where the egress and ingress into the 
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slips has been impossible owing to the ice congestion. Take it, for 
instance, on the North River shore, from about Forty-second Street 
up as far as Yonkers, with a heavy northwest wind, with ebb tide 
setting down the ice holds on that shore. Or take it down at the Bush 
Terminals for example. There have been two or three days at a time 
when it would be impossible to get a tug boat with a lighter or ship 
into those slips. 

Now, there is a condition where it would be very hard to place a 
rate. The condition that exists there now is that when somebody has 
a lighter to go in and out — and I speak now about the Bush concern 
more particularly — they go upon the market and get a tug by the 
hour. The prevailing rate has been $10 an hour. Last winter it 
went up as high as $15 and it was not everybody who would tackle 
it at that, because of the hazardous risk. I might say with respect to 
my business that it is without a doubt the most hazardous business 
that there is as compared with the returns that we get. Our business 
has increased and continues increasing. We might put a rate to-day 
on a class of work and the next week conditions would be entirely 
changed. I might say in illustration that the boats that we are 
operating to-day with 12 or 13 men, exactly that same type of boat, 
doing exactly the same class of work, we operated 10 years ago with 
9 men. We have increased our increase in wages. 

Senator Lippitt. How many men do you have now ? 

Mr. MoRAN. We run from 12 to 14 on what we call double crew 
tugs — that is operating 24 hours a day with men serving on 6-hour 
watches, except that the fire and deck crews work 8 hours, 4 on and 12 
off. But it would be very hard to fix a rate. The railroads have a 
rate for through freight. Thej?^ handle that themselves. It depends 
entirely upon what the market is. There is no fixed rate for handling 
coal from coal ports. They go into the market and get a boat to 
handle it for 18 cents a ton. Where boats are scarce, it will run up 
to 35 cents or 40 cents a ton. We have another condition in the 
towing business which has built up wonderfully in the last few years, 
and that is the shipping of oil from oil ports in New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maine, and different points east. The process of doing 
that is that the barges, what are called tank barges, are loaded with 
oil. The oil companies owning the barges will go into the market 
and get a tug to tow it, and to-day they might get a figure for towing 
an oil barge — their class of oil barges from Bayonne to Portland, 
say, at $800 for the round trip, and the next week they may have to 
pay $1,500 for doing the same work. So the rates differ, the condi- 
tions vary, and it would be a very hard matter to place a hard and 
fast rule upon it or set any standardized rate upon it. It is entirely 
governed by the conditions, and, as I said before, it is governed en- 
tirely by the law of supply and demand. A railroad is a different 
proposition. 

With regard to a railroad, it takes considerable money to secure 
the right of way, and also to get the equipment. In the towage and 
lighterage business anybodywith three or four thousand dollars can 
start in, and that is the way most of them started, with one boat, and 
gradually work along, and by hard work and industry accumulate 
the others. As I said before, there are from 250 to 300 concerns, 
individuals and corporations and firms, engaged in the towage and 
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lighterage business around New York Harbor, and there is no chance 
for attempting any combination for the purpose of fixing rates. 

There are a number of other gentlemen present who desire to speak, 
so I think I have said all that I care to. 

The Chairman. You say that there is absolutely no combination, 
agreement, or understanding between the operators of those boats — 
those towboats in the harbor of New York? 

Mr. MoRAN. There is none that I know of, and I have been in the 
business nearly all my life. There are none that I know of. 

The Chair3ian. They are in a state of active competition ? 

Mr. Moran. Active competition. 

The Chairman. Without any regulation of that competition ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Absolutely nothing, only figures on the cost of opera- 
tion and the time that it consumes. We have a class of boats in New 
York, some of them owned by individuals. For instance, the captain 
and engineer may get together and purchase a boat. Those boats 
would be what we used to call cruisers; they would cruise aroimd 
the harbor in order to find a job, and before they could get it, for 
instance, a schooner would sail up off Red Hook through the gate — ^I 
mean Hell Gate — up through the sound. If there happened to be no 
boat approaching he would run the flag up on his rail. The first 
boat comes around and asks how much he will charge to take him 
through the gate. Some of them will say $30. The captain of the 
schooner might say, " I will give you $20," and they will haggle on 
the rate for half an hour and compromise for $25. But if the cap- 
tain of the schooner does not think he ought to pay $25, and if the 
captain of the tug will not take him for less, the captain of the 
schooner is privileged to lay there and anchor until the next tide, or 
until some other boat would come along. 

The Chairman. How would you be hurt, or anybody else be hurt if 
a maximum rate which was amply compensatory was established ? 

Mr. MoRAN. I did not get that quite clearly. 

The Chairman. I say how would you be hurt — ^how yould your 
company be hurt or any other operator be hurt — if the board was to 
establish a maximum rate that would be amply compensatory ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Well, if there were a maximum rate, and if the maxi- 
mum rate would compensate us, it would be all right. But to estab- 
lish a rate and to get the zones in which that rate is to prevail, I do 
not see how it could be done. For instance, we have a boat loaded 
with coal at the Jersey City coal docks to go down to some point in 
Jamaica Bay. That is a large boat. I think the coast line or bay 
line is something — taking all the inundations and creeks into con- 
sideration — that figures up something like 200 miles. There are a 
good many of those creeks down there, and where you can only get 
in on high water it means that the captain of a boat leaving Jersey 
City, to carry his ebb tide down around Coney Island, will lose time 
in getting the boat on the rising tide and then going up on the rising 
high water on the creek where he would want to go. That would 
involve almost 12 or 13 hours of towing. Now, to get at that, to 
put the maximum on that — a maximum, for the matter of argument, 
of $100 for that towage — that is, to take it down and back — ^you 
would also have to specify the tonnage of the boat, or the size of the 
boat, and the conditions under which it would have to be towed, 
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whether or not we would raft it down — it might be a matter of 
towing a nmnber of them down — ^hanging on the ebb for some time 
until the next serving tide and then taking them in, or whether we 
would take them direct. It would mean something to the owner of 
the boat to take it down in the one tow and take it right direct to 
its destination, or whether or not we would raft them down — a num- 
of them, say 8 or 10, saved to be towed down — and hang them up 
until the next day and then go on to their destination. 

The rate would be governed by all of that. There is a great deal 
of detail to be worked out and so many different points that you 
have got to go into. Conditions are so different that I do not see 
how you are going to arrive at a maximum rate. 

The Chairman. You said a little while ago, as I understood you, 
that sometimes you could employ one of these tug boats to make a 
trip from New York to Boston. 

Sir. MoRAN. To Portland or Boston. 

The Chairman. For about $800. 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And at another time you would have to pay 
$1,500. 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is $800 reasonably compensatory ? 

Mr. MoRAN. $800 is a reasonable rate for the summer time — $800 
would be a reasonable rate. 

The Chairman. Then $1,500 would be an unreasonable rate? 

Mr. MoRAN. Not under certain conditions — ^not in the winter time. 
Take a day like this, for instance, when the weather conditions are 
fine we can ^o right into Portland or any of the Maine ports that 
are not at this time of the year congested with ice. We could go in 
and drop the tow and come right back again. In the winter time 
it might take us four or five days to go around the cape and get 
over the shoals. When we got in toward the main coast — m the river 
there — ^we might find ice conditions that would take us three or four 
days more. Taking that job in the winter time at $1,500 is more or 
less of a gamble, because under ordinary conditions we could make 
a towage and save six days, while in the winter time, in getting 
around the shoals and cutting in, it might take us three or four days 
to get around and three or four days more to get into the harbor. 
All those conditions are to be taken into consideration. 

The Chairman. I thought you said a little while ago that it de- 
pended entirely on the question of supply and demand. 

Mr. MoRAN. It does; and I will illustrate that to you. Suppose 
you want a barge taken to Portland, or anj of those other eastern 
ports, and you want to get your shipment m, say it is oil, so as to 
be on the market in three or four days. You call up the various 
people engaged in the tug business and none of them have a boat. 
You come to me and I have a boat that I can divert to this particular 
job. It may be engaged in something else, but I can afford to let 
you have it. I will say to you, " I will take your barge down for 
$1,500" — as a matter of illustration. You are anxious to get your 
oil on the market. You have already sold it for delivery at a certain 
time. I am taking mjr boat away from some other work and put- 
ting it on to your particular worfe. To do that I have to get extra 
compensation. 
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Senator Lippitt. You say you have got to get it. You mean j'^ou 
would like to have it 

Mr. MoRAN. I would like to have it, or I won't do it unless I do. 

The Chairman. Have there been any increases in rates since the 
beginning of the war? 

Mr. MoRAN. In towage rates? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. MoRAN. There has been some increases, yes; owing to the 
enormous increase in cost of operation. We had recently, in New 
York, an engineers' strike. 

The Chairman. Has the only increase been such as was made 
necessary by the increase in cost of operation? 

Mr. MoRAN. Oh, no. We bought oituminous coal in New York 
up until the firstr- — 

The Chair3Ian. That is connected with operation. 

Mr. MoRAN. Operation; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, is there any increase in the rates for the 
purpose of greater profit? 

Mr. MoRAN. Why, no ; we are doing very well, but it is the whole 
increase. We have been able to pay our expenses. If you will 
X)ermit me a moment I will just give you a few examples of the cost 
of operation and how it has increased since say the 1st of January, 
In the first place most of our coal contracts expired on the 1st of 
April. We bad a contract with the North River Coal & Water Co. 
that supplies coal for $3.25 a gross ton. After the 1st of April they 
would not renew that contract for less than $3.65 a gross ton, and it 
was rather a favor on account of consuming so much coal that we got 
them to $3.65. 

Senator Lippitt. What is a gross ton? 

Mr. MoRAN. Two thousand two hundred and forty pounds. Our 
firemen were increased from $40 to $50 and board. The deck hands 
were increased from $40 to $50 and $65 and board. During the 
engineers' strike we increased the engineers from $110 a month to 
$125 and $130 a month and board, and second engineers from $70 
to $100 a month and board. The repairs, which enter very largely 
into our business, have increased, I am safe in saying, 40 per cent. 
Up until a few months ago thei shipyards around New York were 
paying their carpenters from $3.50 to $3.75 for 8 hours. To-day 
they are paying them $4.50 to $5 for 8 hours. Boiler makers, 
who got from 40 cents to 45 cents an hour, get to-day 60 and 70 
cents an hour for ordinary daywork. For night work it is tripled. 

The Chairman. You say it is regulated by the law of supply and 
demand. What do you mean by that? Do you mean that where 
the supply of boats is somewhat inadequate to the business that the 
price goes up ? 

Mr. MoRAN. No; I mean by that that, say, I have four boats en- 
gaged in a certain line of business; I am using those four boats on 
the regular lines each day. I am doing the same amount of work. 
I have got those four boats chartered to this gentleman here [indi- 
cating], and that exhausts my supply. They are all engaged. He 
has got to use two more boats. He has got to go out in the market 
and get them. He can not come to me, as I contracted to deliver 
him four boats and I have done so. But he has to go to Tom Jones 
or anybody else. Tom Jones, for instance, has a boat of the same 
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class which I had chartered to him at $10. Jones will say, "Yes; I 
have a boat here that I am holding for a certain purpose, but if you 
wish to take her I will let you have her for $15 a day. You may 
take her or leave her." All 1 have to do or all that Jones has to do 
is to hold it a day or two and put it in ordinary work, and he gets 
$10 or $15, or whatever the prevailing rate is. It is all governed by 
the law of supply and demand. The rate on some will run from $5 
to $15 a day for the class of boat that I speak of now — lighters and 
barges. 

The Chairman. In other words, if there is suddenly a great in- 
crease in the volume of business; and the boats are somewhat inade- 
quate to accommodate that business, then the customer must pay 
whatever 

Mr.'MoRAN. The prevailing rate. 

The Chairman. Not the prevailing rate, but whatever the owner 
sees fit to charge them? 

Mr. MoRAN. Whatever he sees fit to charge them. 

The Chairman. That is similar to the situation in this city with 
regard to the hackmen. The taxicab companies have a rate which 
they charge in ordinary times, but suppose the case of an immense 
gathering here, such as at the inauguration, when the city is full of 
people and the facilities of those companies are utterly inadequate 
to accommodate the people. Do you think it would be right to permit 
them in these circumstances to take advantage of that situation and 
charge any price they might see fit to charge because they have 
not enough vehicles to accommodate the demand ? 

Mr. MoRAN. I think so, if the public are aware of what they have 
got to pay. If I want to ride down from here to the Willard Hotel, 
and go downstairs and ask a hackman how much he will take me 
down there for, if he says $2, I may say, " It is too much; I will not 
pay it ; I will walk." But if I get into a cab and when I get down 
to the Willard Hotel the cabman tells me it is $2, then I am going to 
object to it and go to the proper authority to see whether or not the 
law does not regulate that. 

The Chairman. We are simply undertaking to do what nearly 
every municipality in the country undertakes to do in the matter of 
regulating the price which the hackman or taxicab may charge. 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes. 

The Chairman. And he is not permitted to charge any more than 
that, although there may be 20 men wanting the hack or cab at the 
same time. 

Mr. MoRAN. That is very true and we may at the same time have 
20 men wanting to use our boats — all at the same time. But the con- 
dition about business, to regulate the rate, is that the demand and 
the supply will regulate it. The condition of the business, or the 
condition of the trade, in which a particular boat is going to be used 
wiU regulate the price. Then again we have another condition along 
the line of your argument about regulating the price of the taxicab. 
Take a boat in the coal trade in New York, for instance. We can 
charter a boat in New York at, say for $10 a day — that is for use in 
the immediate harbor without going outside of the harbor line. Then 
somebody comes along and if we can not get the figure we think we 
ought to get, then we can put her in our Sound trade and get a few 
dollars more a day for the use of that same boat. Put they all know 
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what they have got to pay. It is all done beforehand. There is an 
agreement entered into. The man using the boat knows just what 
he has got to pay. We know just the condition of the trade in 
which the boat is going, under which she is going to be operated, and 
there is a large open market there. There are perhaps today, as I 
said before, between 250 and 300 individuals, corporations, and firms 
engaged in the lighter transportation and towage business in New 
York. There is a fleet, I think I would be sate in saying, of all 
classes of vessels, of between four and five thousand; and when I 
speak of vessels I speak of tugs and barges and scows and the like of 
that. There is a large market, perhaps the largest in the world. As 
Mr. Squiers said, they control between 70 and 80 per cent of the 
exports and imports. 

The Chairman. You are, in a sense, a public-utility service. I do 
not see that you have assi^ed any reason why the Government should 
not regulate your public-service charges as it reflates other public- 
service charges, except the suggestion that it might be very difficult 
for the board to fix and establish just rates. 

Mr. MoRAN. It is. The conditions are so varied. 

Senator Fletcher. The bill does not contemplate the board under- 
taking to do that, in the first instance. It contemplates that you 
people shall yourselves agree upon regulations and practices that 
would be uniform and reasonable, and then afterwards if the board 
should find that they are not reasonable but that they are unreason- 
able — ^whenever the board finds that any such regulation or practice 
as you establish is unjust or unreasonable — it then may determine 
and jjrescribe and order enforced a just and reasonable regulation or 
practice. 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes; that is very true, but, of course, I suppose the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has had the same condition to con- 
front them ; that is, if anybody comes along and wants, say 200 tons 
of material lightered from a Jersey point to a point on Long Island 
Sound, we give him a rate on it — ^a rate of $1 a ton — ^which means 
$200 to take it down there from Jersey. Another man comes along 
and has 25 tons. We give him a rate of, say 50 cents a ton, or 40 
cents a ton. The first party will say : " Why do you charge me $1 
when you only charge so and so 40 or 50 cents? " Of course on 200 
tons at 50 cents a ton we get $100 for it, but on the 25 tons, for a 
dollar a ton, we get $25. 

Senator Fletcher. Is your argument to the effect that it would be 
impossible to establish regulations or practices among yourselves? 

Mr. MoRAN. Well, as far as I know, I have never heard any com- 
plaint that the treatment which the shippers have received from the 
operators of towing and lighterage concerns in New York Harbor 
was anything but fair. In fact, I have been told by the operators of 
foreign vessels, and also of domestic vessels^ that the rates of towage 
in New York Harbor were cheaper than in any other port in the 
world, which is a fact. 

Senator Fletcher. But in any case you would not be in danger 
of being disturbed ? 

Mr. MoRAN. I might give you an illustration of that. I will not go 
any further than the Potomac here, around the Cape. A sailing ves- 
sel comes in and g:oes up to Baltimore, say, a vessel of 2,000 tons, 
her towage to Baltimore and up to Baltimore from the Cape would 
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run 2,000 tons, and take her run back it would run close to 2,000 
tons. You have got 152 or 154 miles from the Capes for that same 
vessel to come into New York Harbor, and the distance from the 
harbor to the lightship is only 22 miles. That ship may be towed 
up into the the harbor, anchored and docked anywhere for from 
$40 to $50. 

Senator Lippiit. Why is that? 

Mr. MoRAN. On account of these independent towing vessels. 
They are what I referred to before as these cruising boats; they go 
out, as I might illustrate, just like a cruising hack on Pennsylvania 
Avenue here. 

Senator Lippitt. Supposing that cruiser comes along and she 
wants a tow and there is a towboat that comes up and proposes a 
price to her, and supposing another towboat about half a mile away 
was coming, it would be a good deal easier to get a modferate tow 
rate with that other towboat right in sight than if there was not 
one, would it not ? 

Mr. MoBAN. I might say. Senator, that this condition prevails at 
Sandy Hook — there are about half a dozen boats out there all wait- 
ing for a tow. If the wind happens to be fair and with a fair tide 
that fellow will sail her independently; he has got a fine channel 
well buoyed, just like going up and down Pennigrlvania Avenue, 
with a fair tide and wind he can come right up without depending 
on ft towboat. 

Senator Fletcher. You do not have any compulsory pilotage at 
that port ? 

Mr. MoBAN. You have got to take a pilot, but that is not applied 
to our coasting vessels. It is compulsory as to foreign vessels. We 
have not got it under the same conditions as prevail south of Cape 
Henry, where they have compulsory pilotage on most everything 
that ffoes in, but in New York they do not enforce it on coasting ves- 
sels, American bottoms. 

Senator Jones. Is there any compulsory towage? 

Mr. MoRAN. No; unfortunately not. 

Senator Lippitt. You say the association you represent is in favor 
of this bill? 

Mr. MoBAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. For what reasons are you in favor of it? 

Mr. MoBAN. We think that the shipping ought to be regulated. 
We think there ought to be a commission to regulate it. 

Senator Lippitt. You are in favor of the board, practically. 

Mr. MoBAN. Yes; certainly. 

Senator Lippitt. Are you in favor of the expenditure of $50,000,000 
for the Government to sp into the shipping business itself ? 

Mr. MoBAN. Personally, no. 

Senator Lippitt. Is your organization in favor of it? 

Mr. MoBAN. They have gone on record as being opposed to Gov- 
ernment ownership? 

Senator Lippitt. When you say you are in favor of the bill, what 
do you mean? 

Mr. MoBAN. What that exception. 

Senator Lippitt. With the exception of certain features of it! 

Mr. MoBAN. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Lippitt. You say you are in favor of the regulation of rates 
by this shipping bill ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Well, the shipping bill as a bill. As far as the rates, 
I am not in a position to argue on that. I am not a steamship owner 
or operator. I merely operate towboats. 

Senator Lippitt. You say you are in favor of the bill, do you not? 
I am trying to find out. 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes; I am in favor of this bill in this respect, that I 
think we ought to have a commission which would take over to a cer- 
tain extent the powers which are now conferred on the Steamboat 
Inspection Bureau. I think this commission ought to make a study 
of tiie conditions under which our merchant marine is operated, and, 
if after a careful study and going into the details of that operation, 
if they can come here and show us where it is going to be a benefit 
for the Government to own and operate these vessds, why, I think 
they are going to accomplish a great deal. I do not doubt it is going 
to come, perhaps it will come, but I am never in favor of the Govern- 
ment going in competition with a corporation. 

Senator liDPPiTT. You are in favor, then, of having a commission 
to investigate? 

Mr. MoRAN. I certainly am. 

Senator Lippitt. Are you in favor of having a commission with 
powers such as are given in this bill to regulate rates under certain 
conditions? 

Mr. MoRAN. I think under conditions I would be. 

Senator Lippitt. You think, take the competitive shipping 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes; I think so. Of course, you all know you have 
had an investigation here covering two years on the so-called compact, 
I suppose it IS, between the interocean and the so-called coastwise 
trades. Of course the hearing brought out a whole lot. 

Senator Lippitt. What was that? I did not understand you. 

Mr. MoRAN. The investigation you had — ^namely, of the alleged 
compact between the trans- Atlantic shippers or owners and oper- 
ators of vessels; also the coastwise vessels. I think there must be 
something in that that would bear investigation, but I am not pre- 
pared to state whether 

Senator Lippitt. Are you in favor of the commission for the pur- 
pose of investigating that or are you in favor of a board with powers 
to investigator 

Mr. MoRAN. I am. 

Senator "Lippitt. Which? 

Mr. MoRAN. With broad powers of investigation, investigation and 
regulation, I will put it that way. 

Senator Lippitt. Then you think that the commission ought also 
to have control of the tramp business? 

Mr. MoRAN. I do not see how they could do it. The tramp is here 
to-day and gpne to-morrow. He is operating under a foreign flag 
and is practically under no jurisdiction only such as our steamboat- 
inspection laws give the inspectors the power to go aboard and look 
them over. 

Senator Lippitt. If there was a combination or a compact, as you 
call it, between these stoamship lines, would you then be in favor of 
a board regulating the rates? 
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Mr. MoRAN. I would ; yes ; to a certain extent. 

Senator Lippitt. Then, applying it to your own business in New 
York Harbor, which you have described, that is a trade as great 
as some of this foreign business? 

Mr. MoRAN. I think it is. 

Senator Lippitt. If you are in favor of this shipping board regu- 
lating the rates of other shipping companies in New York Harbor 
where there is no pact, why can you stand here and argue against 
the same board regulating your individual branch of the business ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Conditions are entirely different. 

Senator Lippitt. You say your conditions are regulated by supply 
and demand? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Sometimes you get one rate and sometimes you 
ask nearly twice as much ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Those same conditions apply to all the shipping 
that goes in and out of New York Harbor, do they not? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir; I might say this: Take the regulation of the 
coast freight rate— for instance, take it in Savannah- — ^you have got 
a line running, one line running into Jacksonville, one line running 
into New Orleans, two lines running into Galveston. There are 
four ports. Three out of the four you have only got one line run- 
ning into them. Naturally they can make a rate that may be 
arbitrary. When you know the distance from New York, Jackson- 
ville, or Galveston, when you know the capacity of the vessel and 
the class of goods that she carries — ^in New York Harbor you have 

?:ot between 250 and 300 different ones carrying all classes of goods 
rom coal to the most perishable freight, operating under all con- 
ditions of tide and wind and weather 

Senator Lippitt. You mean regulation of one would be a little 
easier and simpler than the other ? 

Mr. MoRAN. It would be a simpler proposition. 

Senator Lippitt. But the purpose of regulation is to avoid unjust 
charges, is it not ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir ; that is as I imderstand it. 

Senator Lippitt. Why, if it is necessary to have reflation to 
avoid unjust charges in one case and you are in favor of it, why can 
you oppose the regulation of unjust charges in your own particular 
class of business ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Because the condition of the business is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is an entireh^ different proposition. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean it is a little more difficult to do it? 

Mr. MoRAN. It is difficult. 

Senator Lippitt. Not merely because it is difficult, if the charges 
are unjust there is no reason why they should not be regulated, is 
there ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes; but so far as I know our complaint is that the 
charge is not high enough. 

Senator Lippitt. I know, but some people who hire these tow boats 
might have different views ? 

Mr. MoRAN. We have not heard of them. 

Senator Lippitt. Well, I have. 
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Mr. MoRAN. We "have not heard of them about New York. 

Senator Lippitt. I am trying to get at the inconsistency of your 
proposition. It seems to me rather inconsistent for you gentlemen 
to come down here and say you are in favor of regulation of shipping 
except your own particular branch of shipping. 

Mr. MoRAN. Why, it can be regulated ; yes. 

Senator Lippitt. Where it can not be — ^you say it is difficult — but 
I do not see the difficulty in applying the maximum rate to what you 
could charge under certain conditions. For instance, take the ques- 
tion of towing a schooner up from Sandy Hook in the summer time, 
there could be a rate made of whatever would be fair, say $40, and 
that be the maximum rate? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes; but 

Senator Lippitt. Then when a tow boat comes down and thei'e is 
no other tow boat in sight and he attempts, to charge that captain 
$50, as he frequently does, that would be a proper regulation of it 
according to your theory ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Then you have got in that particular the towage. 
Take a schooner, put a maximum rate of which you would have to 
start in from No. 1, say a schooner running from 300 to 400 tons, so 
much money. A schooner running 500 to 600 tons, so much money ; 
also you have got to consider whether that schooner wants to come 
up with the ebb tide runijing and a northwest wind blowing, or 
whether he wants to wait there until the wind and tide favor him, 
and the captain of the tug would say, " Here, I will tow you up for 
$50." " All right, give me a hawser." The captain of the tug would 
reply, " No, I will not tow you up now ; I will wait until the tide 
slacks and the wind moderates." That might be to-day or to-morrow. 
In the meantime the cargo of that schooner is worth, as conditions 
are today, say $250 to $300 a day for the vessel. Now there is a 
condition that enters very largely into your maximum rate, I lay 
by him and tow him up to-day or to-morrow. Another fellow may 
come along and the owner may say to him, " Captain, what will you 
tow me for?" He may reply, "I will tow you up for $100 and I 
will take you right away." "AH right," the captain of the schooner 
will say, " I want to get in and get rid of this cargo. I will give 
you $100 to tow me up." Do you not think there is a condition that 
warrants there should be some elasticity to any rule or rate you may 
make? 

Senator Lippitt. But do not the same conditions, for instance, 
prevail to-day in the foreign trade? Suppose I have my cargo in 
the dock at New York and a steamer is starting off that can take 
200 more tons, all she can take, and there are 1,000 tons there that 
want to go, and the rate on that is $5 a ton. We will say to the 
captain of that schooner or the manager of that schooner, "I am 
very anxious to have this cargo taken abroad, and I will give you $10 
if you will give me that 200 tonnage space." The condition there is 
exactly similar. 

Mr. MoRAN. I still maintain there should be some regulation. My 
argument is how are you going to regulate and take into considera- 
tion all these different conditions which are going to prevail, par- 
ticularly around New York? 

4774^—16 ^10 
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Senator Lifpitt. I do not deny the difficulty of regulating your 
rates ; I am only trying to find out why you favor regulating others 
and do not want to apply this proposition to your own business. 

Mr. MoRAN. It is the conditions under which we work. I say, take 
a foreign bottom, as was shown by your illustration just now. I do 
not see why, if a man has 200 tons of cargo to go in a tramp ship and 
the captaiia should say, " I will take the chance and crowd a little 
more on " 

Senator Lifpitt. Suppose it is in a regular liner? 

Mr. MoRAN. Well, in a regular trans- Atlantic liner. Of course that i 

is governed entirely by the agents of the ship to a certain extent, 
whether that ship wants to take this 200 tons at $10 a ton when the 
prevailing rate is $5. Do you not think they are entitled to get it ? 

Senator Lipprrr. That is what this bill is proposing to prevent. 

Senator Jones. I understood you to say you did not think they 
ought to get it. 

Senator Lippitt. If you favor a regulation preventing them from 
doing that in the trans- Atlantic trade why do you object in your 
own case? 

Mr. MoRAN. I am in favor of regulations. I think a shipping 
board should be created for the purpose of studying these condi- 
tions. 

Senator Lippitt. Studying and regulating the different things ? 

Mr. MoRAN. And regulating after careful study. Of course you 
have got to creep before you jump. 

Senator Jones. You are willing that this board should study your 
conditions and, after it reaches a conclusion, regulate? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes; but I say you have got a rather difficult job to 
get at all the conditions under which we operate. 

Senator Jones. It is rather a small territory in there, is it not ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes ; but, as I said before, one of the latest reports 
shows 88 per cent exports and imports of the country went through 
New York Harbor in the last year. 

Senator Jones. It is concentrated much more and easier to investi- 
gate where they are in small space — small territory — ^than when they 
are spread all over the country, is it not? 

Mr. MoRAN. Of course, spreading it all over the countrv — ^I might 
say, take on some of our southern rivers, take it along the Ohio River, 
where you take ships going out from Pittsburgh down through the 
Monongahela, and say the rate down there is 50 cents a ton between 
certain zones, and I got 50 tons of coal, say, for illustration, to go 
from one point on one side of the river to a point 10 or 15 miles down, 
which, to get it there, must be water borne, because there is no rail 
connection. Is there any reason in the world why I should take a 
shipment of 25 tons at 50 cents a ton when I can take 1,000 tons at 
the same rate? 

Senator Lippitt. What you really believe, as I understand you, 
so far as the towing and the lighterage trade business around New 
York is concerned, it is more satisfactory and will be more satisfac- 
tory to both the owners of the vessels and the users of the vessels if 
the present condition of regulation by competition is left intact? 

Mr. MoRAN. I think so. Senator. 

Senator Lippitt. If that is so, why is it not equally true of the for- 
eign shipping out of New York? 
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Mr. MoKAN. Because this shipping commission is being created on 
account of complaints made against an alleged combination of steam- 
ship owners and operators. I have yet to hear of any complaint 
about the towage and lighterage charges in New York being exces- 
sive, and when that condition comes we are willing to come down 
here and confer with you gentlemen and let you put the maximum 
rate or the minimum rate on our charges. 

Senator Lippitt. I think, Mr. Moran, what you say about the gen- 
eral situation is true as regards New York Harbor — tnat the rates are 
reasonable as a rule and the service is efficient as a rule. 

Mr. MoRAN. It has got to be. 

Senator Lippitt. And then there is large competition there. I 
know that those things are true, nevertheless there are individual 
cases that occur once in a while where a towboat man has a vessel to 
a certain extent at his mercy, because there does not happen to be 
another towboat in the vicinity at the time, and he is able to charge 
some little excessive rate — ^$5, $10, or $15, or more. You know that 
those cases occur, do vou not? 

Mr. Moran. Certainly I do. 

Senator Lippitt. You know every time a vessel comes in there the 
captain of the vessel and the captain of the towboat get over the 
respective rails of the vessels and argue with each other as to how 
]nuch is going to be pjaid ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippiti\ And they sometimes spend half an hour and 
sometimes half a day doing it ? 

Mr. Moran. Very true ; and they expend a lot ot language. 

Senator Lippitt. Spend a lot of very vigorous language at times ? 

Mr. Moran. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Lippiit. Now, there is a condition — I think, if it is going 
to be the practice of the Government to regulate shipping, that they 
might perhaps just as well regulate that pai*t of the shipping in New 
York Harbor as elsewhere. 

Mr. Moran. As I understand, this act grows from complaints made 
against the operators and owners of steamships. Now, you gentle- 
men have got a bill here to govern that. You have had no complaint 
about the towage, but you put a bill through and get us out-- — 

Senator Lippitt. I think you are about in the position of a great 
many people who come down here — ^they are very glad to have some- 
body else regulated but do not wish to be regulated themselves; you 
do not wish to be regelated yourself. 

Mr. Moran. No; if you have any complaints that our charges are 
excessive and that this can be done like the regulating of your hacks 
down here in Washington between certain zones, or between — ^so 
much a mile. It is an easy thing to put a rate on whether you carry 
two men or four men, but it is a hard thing to know whether you 
are going to tow a boat in a fog,' mist, heavy rain, or a snowstorm, 
where there is a great element of danger and hazard that enters 
into the operation. You ought to be compensated for the risk you 
take. If you have got a boat loaded, say, at one of the steamship 
piers at New York and you want to transfer it down to Stafen 
Island somewhere, it is very important that the freight gets down 
to meet any outgoing ship, where you have elements of risk, hazard. 
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etc., to undertake tliat towage, do you not think the man ought to be 
compensated for the risk he assumes ? 

Senator Lippitt. Yes ; I think there ought to be varying rates for 
varying conditions and circumstances. 

Mr. MoRAN. That is our argument. 

Senator Lippitt. Your argument is that because it is difficult in 
your particular case, and because you are satisfied and your cus- 
tomers are, the Government should keep its hands off, but you say 
the Government should put its hands on in other cases where people 
are just as reluctant to do it as you are. 

Mr. MoRAN. There is no doubt of it, but the conditions which 
prevail and under which we operate are such that when a man calls 
me to know what I will transfer a certain amount of freight to-day 
for, I have got a boat there, I can do it to-day. He then says, " Well, 
I guess I will not ship that to-day," but he calls up next week. Next 
week sets in cold, stormy, snowing perhaps, and it is very hard to 
get laborers to go out and work. I may perhaps have to pay my 
laborers a little more money. We can not regulate the price of labor. 
We can not regulate the conditions under which we work and they 
change. 

Senator Lippitt. You pay the laborers on your boat a different 
rate whether it snows or not, do you? 

Mr. MoRAN. No, sir; I am speaking, as you will understand, where 
we have got to handle off a dock and handle back on the dock. 

Senator Jones. Does not shipping generally have those same 
conditions only in a different degrees 

Mr. MoRAN. Shipping does to a certain extent. 

Senator Jones. But you are in favor of their regulation ? 

Mr. MoRAN. I think it should be regulated. I do not deny that it 
should be regulated to a certain extent, but I do not see how you are 
going to do it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Moran, your contention is that in New York 
harbor the rates charged are fair and reasonable. Do you undertake 
to say that that same condition exists in all the harbors of the 
United States? 

Mr. MoRAN. I am not prepared to say. I only know of New York. 

The Chairman. You say you are opposed to Government owner- 
ship of water carriers? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any objection to the Government con- 
structing or buying $50,000,000 worth of ships and leasing them, 
chartering them, or selling them? 

Mr. Moran. Absolutely none. No; I think it would be a good 
thing. 

The Chairman. Your opposition is altogether to the proposition 
that it might, under certain conditions, operate 

Mr. Moran. It might operate and compete with private owner- 
ship. We have a very apt illustration where the city of New York 
went into the ferry business. The city owned and operated ferries, 
and they operated that ferry the first year at a loss of $1,800,000, 
whereas the company that had it before with an adequate outfit 
managed to make a little money. 
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Senator Lippiit. Do you think it is a good thing for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to go into the shipping business and lose 
that same rate on an investment of $50,000,000 ? 

Mr. MouAN. No ; I do not sec how the Government is going to lose 
it if it is going to build ships and lease or charter themi 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think that it is a good thing that the 
Government should go ahead and build a lot of tow boats and lighter- 
age boats to use in New York Harbor? 

Mr. MoRAN. I certainly do under the same conditions as the Sena- 
tor (Simmons) asked — to build them but not to operate them. 

Senator Lippitt. Then, you would be in favor of putting in this 
bill a provision that $50,000,000, or some portion of it, was going to 
be used for the purpose of creating a towing and lighterage fleet in 
New York Harbor? 

Mr. MoRAN. I should like to see them do it. 

Senator Lippitt. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. MoRAN. 1 do not think the Government can compete with us. 

Senator Lippitt. Then, w^hy are you in favor of their competing 
with other people in shipping? 

Mr. MoRAN. The chairman asked me if I believed in the Govern- 
ment building ships but not operating them. Is that your question ? 

The Chairman. You first said you were opposed to operation; 
then I asked you if you had objection to the Government building 
and leasing vessels. 

Mr. MoRAN. And I said no. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. Are you, then, in favor of the Government build- 
ing lighters aiid tow boats to be used in New York Harbor ? 

Mr. MoRAN. And leasing them ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. You are in favor of that? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir; and I will tell you why I am. It would ^ive 
lots of people a chance to get in. Take under the present conditions 
it is almost prohibitive to start and build tow boats and lighters. In 
the first place, there are no shipyards around New York that would 
undertake the building of them at the present time. 

Senator Lippitt. Are there any of them that would undertake the 
building of them for the Government at the present time ? 

Mr. MoRAN. They would at a price, I suppose. 

Senator Lippitt. Would they not for you at a price? 

Mr. MoRAN. We could not afford to pay the price the Government 
would pay. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean it would be all right for the Govern- 
ment to tax you, take your money and spend it for lighters and tow- 
boats at a price that you would not individually be willing to pay ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Certainly. That is the same thing as a ship. They 
build a ship and then it is open for the highest bidder to charter, 
run, and operate. I suppose if that condition does come around, 
that it will be open to competitive bidding. I do not know. I can 
not say as to that. But I think this means the merchant marine, 
and if the United States Government is willing to pay or expend 
$50,000,000 for the purpose of increasing our tonnage and then let 
it out to the highest bidder for operation, I am heartily in favor of it. 
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Senaor LiPPrrT. And are you heartily in favor of a part of the 
money being expended for tugboats and lighters? 

Mr. MoRAN. I have absolutely no objection. 

Senator Jones. Are there any of the transportation lines coming 
into New York that operate towboats in connection with their busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Should that not be regulated in connection with 
the regulation of the transportation lines? 

Mr. MoRAN. Of course, they have a certain way of operating. 
I mean by that this : That in tne operation of their tugs and lighters 
if they meet with a loss, they can charge it against their general 
shipping business. , . . 

Senator Jones. Are there any of the shipping companies that op- 
erate in that harbor that operate towage and lighterage in connection 
with their lines? 

Mr. MoRAN. None of the large shippers that I am aware of. The 
steamship people do that. There are none of the large shippers that 
I am aware of. 

Senator Jones. You say the large shippers? 

Mr. MoRAN. That is the question. 

Senator Jones. No ; the question was the shipping lines. 

Mr. MoRAN. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jones. They have their own lighters? 

Mr. MoRAN. They own tugs and lighters; yes. The Ward Line has 
got quite a fleet of them. 

Senator Jones. You would not object to their being regulated? 

Mr. MoRAN. Not if you could do it. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think they ought to be regulated in con- 
nection with the regulation of their shipping lines? 

Mr. MoRAN. As I said before, they can regulate it and operate their 
boats at a loss; but, of course, they have the privilege and can do it. 
It is only a matter of bookkeeping with them as to where they are 
going to charge this loss off. We have no large steamship line 

Senator Jones. Is that not an additional reason why there should 
be some regulation over them and their lighterage work ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Well, if you could do it, if you could see any fair way 
to do it. Now, the tugs and lighters operated by these steamship 
people have a certain thing to do. They have their certain points to 
go there. As a matter of illustration, the Hamburg- American Line 
comes in, or the Ward Line, for instance, comes in with cotton, for 
the American Storage & Warehouse Co. at Staten Island. It is to go 
to the end of the piers at the Atlantic Dock. They make their rate 
from the South for delivery of that cotton at a certain point. It is 
just a question with them whether they will deliver the steamship at 
a point and discharge the cargo there or take the steamship to the 
dock and lighter it there. 

Senator Fletcher. They only use their lighters in their own busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MoRAN. Only in their own business. They do not compete 
with us at all. It is merely a matter of accommodation. 

Senator Jones. What proportion of your business is done in con 
nection with foreign commerce? 
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Mr. MoRAN. My particular business, very little. My particular 
business, 90 per cent or more of nrjr business has to do witn the dis- 
posing of excavations, that is, drains, excavations under subways in 
Kew York and the like of that. 

Senator Lippttt. But taking the whole towage and lighterage busi- 
ness in New York Harbor it has largely to do with 

Mr. MoBAN. With foreign and domestic commerce, both export and 
import, I should judge 60 per c^tit at least ; maybe more than that. 

Senator Jones. How much of that is in connection with the for- 
eign commerce? 

Mr. MoRAN. Well, at the present time, I should sajr under present 
conditions, that of that 60 per cent that has to do with import and 
export, I should say at the present time there must be fully 70 per 
cent of it. 

Senator Jones. Import and export ; that is all foreign ? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir; I mean as against our coastwise shipping. 
That is what I referred more particularly to, and outcoming and in- 
coming freight. I should judge at the present time it would be at 
least 75 per cent of the lighterage, perhaps more, in connection with 
the import and export trade. 

Senator Jones. That is in connection with the foreign trade? 

Mr. MoRAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean coastwise as well as foreign? 

Mr.'MoRAN. No, sir ; just foreign trade. You see most of the ships 
and everything else 

Senator Jones. How much? 

Mr. MoRAN. I am not -prepared, you understand. I should say 75 
per cent. 

Senator Jones. I understand; you are just making an estimate? 

Mr. MoRAN. That is my estimate. Some other gentleman here may 
say it is more and some may say it is less. 

Senator Jones. How much of that do you think is done by lighter- 
age independent of the regular transportation companies, either 
ships or railroads? 

Mr. MoRAN. Oh, I would not say independent companies. Exclu- 
sive of the railroads? 

Senator Jones. Exclusive of the railroads and the regular shipping 
lines? 

Mr. MoRAN. I should say by the regular lighterage and towage 
lines that perhaps one-half is handled; that is, excluding the rail- 
roads ; that is, independent lines. I should say half, if not more than 
half. 

Senator Jones. Is done by lighterage companies that are not aux- 
iliary or subsidiary companies of a railroad or shipping line? 

Mr. MoRAN. Exactly. I should judge about one-halt. 
- Senator Jones. About how much of the other half is done by 
companies that are part of railroads — of railroad lines? 

Mr. MoRAN. I should say of the other 50 per cent that the rail- 
roads handle perhaps 40 per cent and the steamship people probably 
10 per cent. 1 should judge the railroads handle fully 40 per cent 
and the steamship companies 10 per cent. 

Mr. Squiers. Mr. Chairman, we have two others here who repre- 
sent different phases of this question. I hope that we can have them 
heard. Our speakers will not take more than 10 or 15 minutes each. 
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We want Mr. Cleary and Commodore Dalzell to be heard by the 
committee on points which have come up and which have been before 
the Congress. I understood the chairman to say that the committee 
could only hold a session until 12 o'clock to-day. ^ 

The Chairman. The Senate meets at 12 o'clock. I had reference 
to that when I made that statement. I do not see any reason why we 
can not hear these gentlemen a little later in the day. 

Mr. Squders. Senator Lippitt has asked some questions here and 
raised some points. I understand he can not be here this afternoon. 

The Chairman. Yes ; he can be here at 2 o'clock. 

Senator Lippitt. I will be here at 2 o'clock. 

(Subsequently the chairman submitted the following letter from 
Mr. Moran, which was ordered printed in the record, as follows:) 

National Board of Steam Navigation, 

New York, June 21, 1916. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 

Chairman Subcommittee of Senate 

Commerce Committee^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In appearing before your committee at tlie hearing yesterday on 
H. R. 15455, I stated to the committee that the National Board of Steam Navi- 
gation had gone on record as favoring certain features of the bill. On my 
return to New York this a. m., I find, on looking into the matter, that, to the 
contrary, the National Board of Steam Navigation is on record as opposing 
the passage of the entire bill, and I inclose herewith copy of protest sent to 
the Senate and House of Representatives in reference to same, dated January 
25, 1915, and I would consider it a great favor, in order to have the record 
correct, if you would include in the record a copy of the inclosed protest. 

I might also add that during the past 24 hours I have given considerable 
thought and study to that feature of the bill which regulates trans-Atlantic 
and coastwise shipping rates, and the more I consider same the more I am 
convinced that the difficulty of fixing rates on trans-Atlantic and coastwise 
shipping would be just as difficult as that of fixing a rate for harbor towage 
and lighterage. 

I am inclosing a copy of the protest to each of the members of the subcom- 
mittee, dated January 25, 1915, and. the association has found no reason for 
changing its opinion since, and is still opposed to the passage of the entire bill. 
Respectfully, 

Eugene F. Moran, President, 



Protest Against the Passage of Bill H. R. 18666, Providing for the Govern- 
ment Ownership and Operation of Merchant Vessels in the Foreign 
Trade of the United States. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled: 

Gentlemen : This memorial of the National Board of Steam Navigation re- 
spectfully represent «: 

That a bill (H. R. 18666) providing for Government ownership and operation 
of merchant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States is pending in the 
Congress of the United States. 

That by the provisions of the bill a shipping board, composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of Commerce, 
may subscribe to the capital stock of any corporation now or hereafter organ- 
ized under the laws of the United States or of any State thereof or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the purpose of purchasing, constructing, maintaining, and 
operating merchant vessels In the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific 
ports of the United States and the ports of Central and South America and else- 
where, to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States. 

That question Is raised as to whether this proposed legislative action by the 
Government of the United States Is justifiable and technically right, while the 
real question at issue is whether in the present emergency it is either necessary 
or advisable. 
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That the advocates of the measure advanced the theory that shipping facilities 
for the transportation of our exports abroad under existing conditions are in- 
adequate, but appear not to accept the testimony of experienced and practical 
men that the present situation is due mainly, not to any extensive lack of ves- 
sels, but to the present unstable foreign-exchange operations, scarcity of foreign 
labor for handling commerce, and particularly to the high cost of marine insur- 
ance, and that with relief in these directions greater activity will follow and the 
present and future requirements of commerce amply met by private enterprise. 

That from an investment standpoint it could not be expected to appeal to 
the public. Although the men selected for the posts of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Postmaster General, and Secretary of Commerce are of the highest mental 
and moral attainments, it is not probable that they would be chosen especially 
because they were experienced in the ownership and operation of merchant 
vessels, to be successful in which requires long years of training and an inti- 
mate knowledge of every detail of the business. 

That under our system of Government the personnel of these offices, with 
rare exception, changes every four years. It is not likely, therefore, that with 
such a flexible and uncertain management the public could even be tempted 
to invest its capital in an enterprise in the control of which it can for all time 
hold only a minority representation. 

That if this conclusion be well founded the proposed legislation would place 
the Government in direct and complete competition with a large number of our 
citizens who, with investments of many millions of dollars, are engaged in a 
business essentially private in character and readily controllable both by com- 
petition and governmental regulation. 

No private enterprise, however capable and economically administered, where 
the management is accountable to its stockholders, can compete with the Gov- 
ernment in the same industry, where there is no such accountability. 

That under the terms of legislation recently enacted by Congress, providing 
for the transfer of foreign-built vessels to American registry, with necessary 
revision of our navigation laws to enable us to compete on equal terms with 
foreign shipping, instant impetus and a steady, wholesome growth should be 
given to our merchant marine, which, however, could not survive against Gov- 
ernment competition. 

The effect of this legislation should be fully demonstrated before any other 
is undertaken. 

That in dealing with this important subject the neutrality obligations of the 
United States should be seriously considered and any ground for criticism or 
even suspicion of our good faith avoided. 

That we strongly advocate the upbuilding of the merchant marine of the 
United States, and regard the provisions of H. R. 18666 as dangerous in the 
extreme, and are of the opinion that the ownership and operation by the Gov- 
ernment of merchant vessels is a backward rather than a forward step, and, 
will not only discourage, but destroy all private initiative in the direction so 
earnestly desired. 

For these reasons we urgently protest against the proposed measure being 

enacted into law. 

National Board of Steam Navigation, 
Eugene F. Moran, President. 

Attest I 

N. L. CxjLLiN, Secretary. 

New Yoek, N. Y., Jarmary 25, 1915. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

(At 2 o'clock p. m. the committee reassembled, pursuant to the 
taking of the recess.) 

Mr. Squiers. The next speaker will be Mr. William E. Cleary, 
director New York Board of Trade and Transportation; also a 
member of the. firm of Cleary Brothers, operating in New York 
Harbor. 
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8TATEMEHT 07 HB. WILLIAM E. CLEAKT, NEW TOBK CITT. 



Mr. Cleary. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : I will not detain you 
long. I wish to say only a few words. I might say in strating, to 
show perhaps my justification for appearing here, that I have been all 
my life, at least the last 40 years, engaged in water transportation. 
I have Deen president of the Canal Boat Owners' Association away 
back in 1882, then in 1883 and 1884. I was the agent of the Boat 
Men's Organization in carrying stuflf on the Erie and Champlain 
Canals. During that time I built up for myself a harbor transpor- 
tation business. We bought boats little by little as we could, and 
today I am quite interested in scows and barges of various kinds. 

There was a thing which occurred to me when Mr. Moran was 
talking with reference to these barges and what they get, and 
whether they should be regulated. Take our own case, for instance; 
take two phases of it. Mr. Gallagher is in the sand and gravel busi- 
ness and he knows that last year we had a sand bank leased down 
there and we were in it also. We had about 40 scows running sand 
and gravel. 

Now here is a case wherein the elasticity of prices for barges is 
illustrated. We gave up our sand business for the time being this 
year, because there was a demand for that kind of craft taking stuff 
from railroads and delivering it to vessels and warehouses and so on 
around the city ; and then there comes a demand of that character for 
the craft that are available. In other words, if the price may be 
made a little extra in order to induce people to go from one kind of 
traffic to another, why, where you are not bound by any tariffs, you 
may accommodate the public that needs you; and now it is not 
necessary for us to stay in that business, Gallagher and Rose here 
and the Phoenix Company and other companies can get a good deal 
more supplying New York' Harbor. We were sort of competing with 
each other, but none of us working full capacity, because there were 
too many of us in it. So when the demand came for the extra scows 
in New York Harbor, I was able to immediately divert all my scows 
from that business and put them into the general lighterage business 
in New York Harbor to help that much. 

That same thing applied in another case of our barges. We own 
40 of these scows, and own about as many more boats used for 
lightering, principally coal, but they may be diverted from coal into 
other things when there is more demand in the other things, so we 
took a lot of our coal barges and took them to a dry-dock, lined them, 
put hatches on them, and prepared them for grain and general dry- 
goods trade, principally for the railroads lightering from vessels and 
so on wherever they were wanted. 

There is a case. We would not have gone to the great expense, 
amounting to several hundred dollars for each boat; in fact, I expect 
it amounted to $500 to $800 to make some of them fit for this work — 
we would not have done that unless there was an extra demand for 
that kind of craft in that kind 6i business. 

Senator Jones. Do you think this bill would prevent your doing 
those things? 

Mr. Cleary. The thing my attention has been called to in the bill 
is that if there is a regular rate made they can get only so much for 
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it, why, of course, we could not accept any more than so much, and 
for that reason we could not afford to rebuild our boats to fit them 
for another business unless it paid best. That is the point to be made 
there. 

The Chairman. We shall have to ask you to suspend until we can 
answer a call for a quorum. 

Thereupon the committee took a recess for 10 minutes. 

At the expiration of the recess the committee reassembled. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Cleary. Following that same line, I think I have said in the 
beginning I have long been interested in the State canals, and I 
spent a good deal of my time in trying to get the New York bills 
through the legislature for the improvement of the canals, and I 
represented the individual boatmen in securing freight for them at 
New York. We had an agent at Buffalo also. Speaking of those 
canal boats, which, according to the wording of the bill, come under 
the same head. When I was in the business I had several hundred 
individual men, beside my office — I think 1,000 men altogether — ^both 
from the Champlain and the Erie Canals, individual men owning 
their own boats, coming there for loads and delivering loads, on 
which I collected the freight for a great many years, for 25 years or 
more, and at that time one of the points we used to use in asking 
for the improvement of the canal was that water was the great regu- 
lator of rates, and it was on that argument that we got the State to 
expend the money to improve the canals, because they were great 
regulators that would protect the people against exorbitant freight 
rates caused by combinations between railroads. 

These individual men would come down to New York and when 
I was in that position I had often a contract to take import freight, 
say, from the docks. We used to send large lots of import freight 
to Buffalo, and they would demand a boat immediately. We would 
get notice when boats were very scarce, caused by a break in the canal 
or by some unusual condition; the boats coming this way, perhaps, 
were not enough to accommodate the eastbound freight, so within 
two or three days, I have advanced the rate from $0.60 to $0.70 to $1 
and I have often gone down in my own pocket and have lost $20 to 
$30 on a boat because T had to do it. The importer would say, 
" Cleary, get a boat over to Wolworth's Stores immediately. If they 
do not take that stuff, we will put it in the store." That would cost 
us 10 cents or 15 cents a ton more besides the additional cost 
of it. So we would be immediately obliged to change our rates to 
get that business out of there. Then again at Buffalo there would 
he a large amount of grain coming in suddenly just after harvest 
time in August, and there would be a demand for boats. I have 
often seen the rates raised from 3 cents a bushel Buffalo to New 
York, to 5 cents, nearly double, for the purpose of making these 
fellows run light to Buffalo; they would all go off flying light, as 
they call it, to Buffalo to get that increased freight rate. Then 
take the Champlain Canal trade, which I was in for about twenty- 
five years. There we were often in the same way. In the fall of 
the year, the Quebec merchants who wanted coal — principally coal 
in that canal — ^the ordinary rate was about $1.50 a ton New York 
to Quebec. I have often seen it raised up to $2.25 a ton, all in two 
or three days time. The Quebec dealers would demand boats and 
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we would wire them we could not obtain boats at the price ; that they 
could get other employment which suited them better at that time 
of year; so, in order to induce them to go into Quebec, the freight 
rates would be advanced in two or three days 40 per cent or more, 
perhaps 50 per cent, and often jnore than that. 

I am only mentioning these things to show how it works. It is 
an elastic business. I am speaking of the canals as well as of the 
other, particularly of the canals just now, and in order to get boats 
into one certain line from another line of trade, which is necessary, 
because of the lateness of the season, or for any particular reason, 
why immediately rates have to be advanced in that direction to secure 
the boats to do that business. I have seen the same thing in iron ore. 
Our concern used to carry large lots of iron ore from the Lake 
Champlain country with the Jersey Central and other roads, and the 
iron merchants had to have the iron, so we immediately advanced 
the rates to secure the boats and hinder them from carrying stuff they 
liked to handle better. So we would have to advance rates — advance 
them in a day in order to secure the boats for that particular thing 
that had to be done — that was more pressing. 

That thing is largely so on the canals. It is so all the time. It is 
supply and demand, and it was always considered by the patriotic 
men who desired water transportation improved; they always 
claimed that the water was the regulator of the roads, and it was 
never, I think, understood by the Government that this local water 
business, I means in and around the State, needed any regulation. It 
was the railroads which had to be regulated, because they had the 
power of doing things which the water men had not. 

The Chairman. Do you understand that this bill applies to any- 
thing except something in connection with either interstate or for- 
eign commerce? 

Mr. Cleary. Well, I think that it is generally understood. I am 
advised, and it looks so from the language of the bill, that this 
would take in all those boats — ^the canal boats, the river boats, the 
sound boats, the harbor boats, etc. — ^under present conditions. 

The Chairman. Certainly, if they are engaged and employed in 
transporting some product m interstate or foreign commerce, but if 
it is a local product transported from one point in the State to 
another point in the State, I do not understand that this bill applies 
to that. 

Mr. Cleary. It says in that clause — ^I think perhaps Mr. Squiers 
might call attention to that. 

The Chairman. Is that your understanding of it, Mr. Squiers; 
is that your construction of it? 

Mr. Squiers. As I read that, Mr. Chairman, the definition of 
" other persons " in the sLct is broad enough to take in every activity 
under the law, except that of intrastate business, which is excluded 
from the bill. But in New York Harbor, for instance, we have 
operations between the port of New York and Canada, between the 
port of New York and New Jersey, between the port of New York 
and Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

But there is a peculiar situation under this bill — rather an anomoly, 
it seems to me — that a boat operating in the forenoon between Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan would be outside the law and in the afternoon 
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operating between Brooklyn and New Jersey, Jersey City, or Hobo- 
ken, it would come in under the law. In other words, New York 
Harbor is so strategically located that the activities in that harbor 
would be part of the time under the law and part of the time outside 
of the law, and I think the definition is broad enough, with the 
limitation which I have indicated, to cover every activity except the 
activities of purely intrastate. 

The Chairman. That, of course, is what I meant. I thought from 
the statement of the witness that probably he was of the impression 
that it applied to intrastate. 

Mr. Cleary. Now, all this iron I am speaking of is unloaded in 
Jersey City, Elizabeth, and South Amboy, all in New jersey, and 
lots of stuflf comes down which goes into the sound ports in Con- 
necticut. That is a tremendous business, which affects all the people 
along the eastern coast in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, particularly in coal that goes from one State to another. 
And then there comes a time of year when people located in certain 
parts of Connecticut have to get their coal in before their local 
streams raise up, so there is a big demand for boats and the freight 
is raised immediately, so we can divert the boats from ordinary trade 
and get them into these places. In fact, the whole w ater business is 
of that nature. Take New York Harbor. Mr. Moran, I think, said 
there were 921 miles. Of course, he means all around Manhattan 
Island, all around Brooklyn shore, and all around the sound as far 
as the New York City line, and so on all in the harbor, and there 
are boats going to so many places and under so many conditions 
continually that it would be nearly impossible to get out any schedule 
of rates that would apply to each place at certain times. As was 
explained also by Mr. Mpran, the weather conditions, the ice, and 
all these things interfere with it and the supply and demand of 
boats. 

There seems to be this in it, that while there are times when boats 
make good profits, there are other times that they make losses. We 
have conducted our business, I am sure, for a year or two at a time, 
if we counted the depreciation we would have lost money each year, 
and yet it was necessary to keep that equipment and keep in that 
business, necessary I mean for the port of New York, for a let of 
people to keep in it, to keep boats so when the time came and they 
needed them they would have them. We were not philanthropists, 
but we did it because we expected the time to come later on when the 
demand would come for boats, and usually there is a little time every 
vear, sometimes in the fall of the vear for coal, the boats are unloaded 
quicker, the freight is a little better, and so we depend frequently on 
one month in the year, or two months in the fall, to make up the 
deficit caused through the dull times in the summer. 

The Hudson River ice. Take the Hudson River, the sound, and 
harbor of New York, where thousands of boats are employed all the 
time, and I think that my friend, Mr. Moran, was in error this morn- 
ing when he thought — I do not think he thought far enough — when 
he thought the business in and around New York was 60 per cent 
foreign vessels. I do not think that is true, because I do not think 
he realized the immense importance of the Hudson River traffic that 
runs into millions of tons, and so does the sound. 
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Take it all in all, there is an immense local business, if I might 
call it local, including the Hudson River and the sound as far as 
New Haven, and so on, in which all these boats, these lighters, such 
as we and our friends have spoken of, and there are many hundreds, 
as Mr. Moran said, individual owners, fellows who have one boat. 
They have their wife and family on that boat. There are hundreds 
of those. I guess they run into thousands, individual men making 
their living off of one boat 

Senator LiPPiTT. Those are lighters, do you mean? 

Mr. Cleary. I mean coal boxes, grain boxes, and those that lighter 
heavier material around the harbor and up the river. 

Senator Lippitt. Barges? 

Mr. Cmjary. Barges that we call boxes, so that all these men run 
in competition with each other. Thev are all supposed to cut each 
other's throats in the matter of freight rates. It times are a little 
dull for my friend and I am getting a steady rate somewhere and 
he wants it, he thinks Cleary has been there long enough, and he will 
try to get there, and he immediately cuts me 2 or 3 cents a ton, and 
he gets the business. When I was in that canal business, as an 
example, we never had any steady rate, it was impossible. We could 
not have a steady rate because the boats had to meet certain bad 
conditions at certain seasons of the year and had to be kept going, 
and then when there came a good part of the year, the last month 
or two, they sort of made it up ana leveled it up so that as a whole 
they could continue in the business, and it is that way all the time. 

Of course during the war, as was brought out here to-day, there 
has been a larger demand for boats, and I might tell you, if it would 
be of any interest to you, the particular reason for that. It is be- 
cause there are not vessels enough to receive the stuff that comes in 
by rail to the port, and these boats not only have to lighter it, but it 
is left in lighters so they may go back to the railroads, or wherever 
they get the stuff, and get another load, and they have the stuff 
being held in that way, and that is the reason. 

The moment the conditions end, if it should end with the war, 
immediately there will be a surplus of boats again. We always 
have a large surplus of these boats, except now. Now, the only 
time before this in my recollection was in 1902, when they had a 
coal strike, then, as soon as the strike was over, everybody wanted 
some coal at once and paid an extra price for boats for a while till 
thev got some coal in New York and got started again. 

'There is a level competition all the time. It has been tried by 
boatmen a few times. When I was representing them we tried to 
make up little concerns, organizations that might maintain a little 
rate of freight, but never could do that because there were too many 
outside of it. 

The argument which I am trying to make in such a poor way is 
that there is a strong, leveling, natural competition all the time 
between all these classes of lighters, canal boats, etc. These canal 
boats come down from the canals in the winter when the canals are 
not open and they enter the field. Even now a lot of them did not 
go up the canal; they are employed by the railroad companies in 
lightering grain — ^those fitted for it — and other material along the 
harbor. So whenever the present conditions in and around New 
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York harbor which, of course, are different from any other harbor 
in the State or in the country, is so, they may be diverted from any 
ordinary business to a very pressing business at short notice and a 
little extra compensation. They could not get that in any other way, 
as I was saying just before you went out, we would not go to the 
expense of fixing our boats up — ^they are ordinary coal boats — ^we 
would not go to the expense of fitting them for grain boats and pay 
several hundred dollars to do it unless it paid, and it only pays just 
because at the time it is more necessary to do that than ordinary 
work. Coal can wait a little longer, but when grain arrives it has 
got to be taken care of, the cars have got to be released, and other 
things that come on the cars, so for the time being they make a 
temptation just as the canal shippers do to the individual boatmen. 
For instance, there is no company that owns any number of boats; 
they are owned by every Tom, Dick, and Harry ; he has his wife and 
family and does that in order to make a living. 

Senator Jones. But it is his home? 

Mr. Cleary. It is home ; he lives on it, summer and winter. 

The Chairman. My understanding is that under this bill the ship- 
ping board will not acquire jurisdiction to interfere with your rates 
until they have judicially determined that the rate you are charg- 
ing is either an unjust rate or an unreasonable rate. Now, when, 
after a full hearing, and having given opportunity to both sides to 
be present, they have reached the conclusion, and so declare, that 
the rates you are charging are unjust or unreasonable, then they 
have jurisdiction to compel you to desist from charging that rate. 

Mr. Cleart. I might say in answer to that 

The Chairman. That is a condition precedent to their exercising 
the functions and powers given them in this bill over your rates. 

Mr. Cleart. I might say they could not wait for that. I might 
say it is not the boatmen who raise the rates. I might say in our own 
case we never raise these rates, but the shipper tempts us. He 
says, " If you will load for me I will give you so and so." He wants 
the boats, and no man refuses the extra compensation. But the 
boats have not got together and made any exorbitant rates of freight 
at any time that I remember, and I have been in the business, as 
I say, about 40 years. But when there is a big demand, a demand 
for a certain class of property, and I have been on both sides, I 
have been a shipper contracting, carrying freight from New York 
to Montreal, New York to Buffalo, say for 25 to 30 years, and later 
I got to owning some boats myself, but when I want a boat I would 
not have time to go and ask ; the men call me on the phone now and 
want to know over the phone what I want to do. Well, if it took 
me 2 or 3 days to find out whether I would be permitted to pay it 
or not, the time would be gone by, and my goods would be gone into 
storage. They are import goods and I could not handle them. But 
I have to decide right off. There is a whole lot of them who hang 
around South Street. They come around and hit a fellow on the 
back and say, "Old man, we are going to load this stock; we have 
got to have some boats." I say, " I will give you a rate of $150 or 
I will give you a rate of $175." I would raise it right a way, because 
I have to take care of that property that those people have got to 
forward and take care of. That is the way that business is done in 
New York Harbor undeniably. The reason it works that way is 
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because there is no organization between the boatmen and boat- 
owners. Each one is competitive to every other one, and that is the 
reason they need no regulation. 

We used to shout that out from the treetops when shouting for 
the canal, " Give us the canal. When we have water transportation 
we have regulation for the people, we have protection, it is a regu- 
lator itself.^' And whenever the Erie Canal was mentioned, and I 
have heard it mentioned by very wise men, when the people said, 
"The railroads will not give the canal this freight," but I think 
Senator Kern from Utica first mentioned that, he said, " Gentlemen, 
if the canal never carried one quarter of what it now carries, if it . 
never carried but a small percentage, when it is there ready to carry," 
he said, " it then becomes the regulator and protects the great port 
of New York." That was the argument. That was the same argu- 
ment with the boats going up the Sound from New Jersey to Con- 
necticut. The people up there are not at the mercy of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad or of any other railroad which 
might run in there. There is the water and they run into Bridgeport 
and into New Haven and in other ports on the Sound farther beyond, 
and in that way they protect the people of that section against any 
rates that the railroads might put up on them, and which the rail- 
roads do whenever navigation is interfered with. They get together 
and they put up their rates whenever they can. And it because of 
that that you gentlemen, in your wisdom, made your Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to protect the people against the organizations of 
railroads combining with each other to make unfair prices for the 
people. But the water transportation never does that. And it is the 
people themselves, the shippers, who make rates higher for them- 
selves occasionally and even then they do not have to pay, it comes 
on to the goods, they all have to pay alike, you know, and they divert 
these boats from one employment to another, just as you would pull 
a rubber band a distance you wanted it to go. 

So we think that is a good situation, and we think that anvthing: 
that would interfere with such a situation would not be for the 
best interests of the people. There are so many ports, so many 
places in and about New York Harbor, so many places that this 
would apply, that it would be impossible to make rates far ahead 
and say that we would carry it for so and so, because if you did not 
like the rate you simply would not do the job at all, you would go 
and do some other job and let that fellow be stuck and when he asked 
why he could not get the material, reply : " Well, I can not get any 
boats. I will not go down there." The rates made under favorable 
circumstances would not pay when the circumstances were unfavor- 
able. So it would have a tendency to paralyze honesty and the 
commission would be interfering with the free competition which 
exists in water transportation business. 

I do not think it necessary for me to go into the tug business as 
Mr. Dalzell is the principal of that line. 

Senator Lippitt. Do similar conditions to these you have been 
describing exist in Boston? 

Mr. Cleary. I am not familiar with Boston. I have never been 
in Boston in my life, although I have been in most of the rest of 
the country. I have never been in Boston or in any of these other 
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ports to examine conditions. I do not think, however, to the same 
extent. 

Senator Lippitt, Xot to the same extent, of course, but to the same 
general character? 

Mr. Cleart. Of course, I know in Boston, like Jersey City, its 
terminals for railroads are right on the docks, you know, and Mr. 
Wyman, who was a public spirited man, said if anybody devised the 
most damnable place, as he put it, for delivering goods it was New 
York Harbor, for he said the railroads end in New Jersey, the stuflp 
is stored in Brooklyn, and shipped from New York, so it has to be 
lightered and relightered. Often it has to be relightered over to the 
warehouses in Brooklyn and then relightered back again to the 
North River steamships. It has a peculiar condition such as obtains 
in no other city. The railroads all end in New Jersey except the 
New York Central, and even they have gone into the same arrange- 
ment so as to put themselves on a par with the West Shore and 
their other road over there^ and with the other railroads, to lighter 
from their place up at Sixty-fifth Street, aU around New York 
Harbor. 

I remember E. R. Livermore, one time when I first went into 
this canal business, he was then the oldest grain merchant in New 
York, and we were talking of the canal and railroad transportation. 
I was representing a lot of boatmen in the water transportation. 

" Why," he said, " Cleary, the particular advantage of the canals 
and the advantage all water transportation has over rail is when your 
stuff gets here it is afloat." He said, " The railroads reach the termi- 
nals and they have got to put all the stuff afloat in order to get it in 
the same condition yours is in." That is where we have the advan- 
tage. We go after it wherever they want to give it to us — all over 
Staten Island, all over the Jersey shore. We go down in Jersey 
after asphalt and out on Staten Island after marole dust, and we go 
up into Newton Creek and all over after this stuff. So it is a very 
complicated state of affairs and it seems to me, honestly speaking, 
that it would be a very diiBcult thing to handle and an unnecessary 
thing to attempt to handle for there are no abuses there. 

Senator Jones. About what percentage do you think of the light- 
erage and transferring in the harbor is done by individuals and 
companies who are independent of railroads or steamship trans- 
portation lines? 

Mr. Cleary. I think there is a good deal more than one-half. The 
railroads keep a certain equipment of barges that they expect they 
will always keep because even in the dullest times the few barges 
they have they will keep busy. Whenever any abnormal time comes 
in the fall of the year when the grain comes in, so they are always 
looking for these extra boats, and these boats are diverted from one 
thing to another. 

Now in ice this year, those poor ice fellows; each has so many 
boats to bring ice down the Hudson River, and they are going crazy 
to get ice boats, the railroads want them, but the boats would rather 
carry grain than ice, so the railroads are taking up a great many of 
these boats in order to relieve their cars; then, if a vessel is not here 
they can not unload it into the vessel, go it makes a little scarcity just 
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now. But, as I say, the minute this present condition ends you will 
see those boats floating around New York harbor carrying auto- 
mobiles. You would be surprised. You will see great piles of them 
on the decks of the boats, automobiles for export. 

Senator Jones. Do most of these foreign shipping companies 
have lighters of their own? 

Mr. Cleary. Well, they have some, but not so very many. They 
depend on these other boats. 

Senator Jones. Most of the business is done by the independent 
lines? 

Mr. Cleary. Yes, for various reasons. 

Senator Lippitt. Do those large steamship lines have lighters of 
any special type, built for any special purposes, or are they a general 
type of lighters ? * 

Mr. Cleary. I do not think these regular ocean liners have any 
lighters at all. I think a few southern steamers bring resin up. 

Senator Lippitt. Do they have any towboats? 

Mr. Cleary. Very few; once in a while one line may own one 
boat, but they do not amount to anything. 

Senator Lippitt. When one of those steamers has to have 

Mr. Cleary. Mr. Dalzell and one or two others do that. 

Senator Jones. Do any of the coastwise lines have their own 
lighters? 

Mr. Cleary. Very few^ — the Savannah Line, the Ocean Steamship 
Company, and the Clyde. They have a few lighters to get rid of 
this resin and turpentine stuff, I think they have one or two as not 
to clutter up the docks. 

Senator Lippitt. What did you mean when you said a few min- 
utes ago these steamship and railroad companies had a certain 
number of lighters kept busy all the time ? 

Mr. Cleary. I meant the railroads. If I said the steamships, I did 
not mean it. 

Senator Lippitt. Do those railroads have any special type of 
lighters or just ordinary lighters? 

Mr. Cleary. They are made in different types. They have a lot 
of flat scows, some flat scows to carry stuff that is not damageable, 
but they mostly use a box made 100 feet long, just a square scow — 
they put a house on it, and in that they put flour and all kinds of 
goods and deliver it at different places in New York harbor where 
they want it. 

Senator Lippitt. Then they have some special lighters for the pur- 
pose of ferrying their cars across? 

Mr. Cleary. Those are what we call car floats. The lines of the 
Jersey do have those. For instance, a good deal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad stuff between that road and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. They transfer from Jersey City to Harlem, where their 
connection is with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Road, so 
they have to have these car floats. Some go to Brooklyn. They have 
what they call railroad terminals in Brooklyn. That means the car 
float goes into the dock and the car rolls off onto the switches on 
shore. 

I will not take your time any further. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Squiers. 
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STATEMENT OF MS. ABNON L. SQVIEBS, ATTOSNET AT LAW, 

NEW YOEE— Besumed. 

Mr. Squiers. May I call your attention to one point you have 
brought out, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Squiers. The point to which I wish to draw^ your attention is 
that the board could not interfere with rates until the rates were 
found unreasonable upon investigation, and I call your attention to 
page 15, section 16, of the bill, lines 1 and 2, also lines 7 to 12, inclu* 
sive. As I read that bill, it seems to me that that was not exactly the 
interpretation of the bill. It reads as follows, this referring to the 
board : 

and shaH approve aU other agreements, modifications, or canceUations. 

That means whether they are oral or in writing. 

The Chairman. What lines are those? 

Mr. Squiers. Lines 1 and 2 on page 15. 

The Chairman. That applies, I think, to agreements between com-^ 
peting lin^s. 

Mr. Squiers. No, sir ; every common carrier by water or other per- 
son subject to this act. 

The Chairman. Yes, entering into agreements. That follows the 
section which precedes it where it says, section 16, "every common 
carrier by water." That includes all of them, " or other persons sub- 
ject to this act shall file immediately with the board a true copy, or, 
if oral, a true and complete memorandum of every agreement," and 
so on, that may be made between the different units of that combina- 
tion. And now this language which you use there, which is the con- 
clusion of that section, has reference to the agreements that are speci- 
fied in the earlier portions of it, I think. 

M Squiers. I wish I felt that were the meaning. 

The Chairman. I have not read it very carefully. 

Mr. Squiers. I have read it very carefully, and I read that clause 
this morning about 1 o'clock. At the present time, if my client asked 
me if this bill were enforced in law, if it were necessary for him 
to report every agreement his company made, whether oral, written, 
individual, or otherwise, to the board, I should say yes, under the 
peril of a penalty under the act. I would not take the responsibility 
to advise him otherwise. 

Senator Jones. Who is your client ? 

Mr. Squiers. The John E. Moore Co. 

Senator Jones. What business are they in? 

Mr. Squiers. In the towing business and also in business of this 
nature: They transport all the immigrants that come into New York 
from the steamship lines, under an agreement with the steamship 
lines, to Ellis Island. 

Senator Jones. You would come to that conclusion because of 
the language in this paragraph which defines other persons subject 
to this act? 

Mr. Squiers. Yes, sir; I am afraid that is the interpretation. 

Senator Jones. I do not see how you can get around it. 

Mr. Squiers. The reason for that is this: Undoubtedly in the 
course of time this act will be judicially construed and there might 
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be limitations put on it. But an administrative body, like a board, 
I have found will resolve readily every doubt of jurisdiction in its 
own favor and leave the matter of limitation to a judicial interpre- 
tation. I think that is the experience of laweysr everywhere. 

The Chairman. That section that you are speaking of, and to 
which you have called my attention — section 16— and the part tliat 
you read, is taken from that section. It says : 

Sec. 16. That every oonunon carrier by water, or other person subject to 
ttiis act — 

Of course that includes these lighter companies — 

shaU file immediately with the board a true copy, or, if oral, a true and com- 
plete memorandum, of every agreement with another such carrier or other 
person subject to this act, or modification or cancellation thereof, to which 
it may be a party or conform in whole or in part, fixing or regulating trans- 
portation rates or fares — 

That is an agreement — 

giving or receiving special rates, accommodations, or other special privileges 
•r advantages; controlling, regulating, preventing, or destroying competition; 
pooling or apportioning earnings, losses, or trafllc; allotting pofts or re- 
stricting or otherwise regulating the number and character Of sailings between 
ports; limiting or regulating in any way the volume or character of freight or 
passenger traffic to be carried; or in any manner providing for an exclusive, 
preferential, or cooperative working arrangement. The term " agreement " 
Li this section includes imderstandings, conferences, and other arrangements. 

The board may by order disapprove, cancel, or modify any agreement, or 
any modification or cancellation thereof, w'hether or not previously approved 
by it, that it finds to. be unjustly discriminatory or unfair as between carriers, 
shippers, exporters, iniix>rters, or ports, or between exporters from the United 
States and their foreign competitors, or to operate to the detriment of the com- 
merce of the United States, or to be in violation of this act, and shall approve 
all other agreements, modifications, or cancellations. 

Agreements existing at the time of the organization of the board shall be 
lawful until disapproved by the board. It shall be unlawful to carry out any 
agreement or any portion thereof disapproved by the board. 

All agreements, modifications, or cancellations made after the organization 
f«f the board shall be law'ful only when and as long as approved by the board, 
and before approval or after disapproval it shall be unlawful to carry out in 
whole or in part, directly or indirectly, any such agreement, modification, or 
cancellation. 

Every agreement, modification, or cancellation lawful under this section shall 
be excepted from the provisions of the Act approved July second, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety, entitled "An act to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies," and amendments and acts supplementary 
thereto, and the provisions of sections seventy-three to seventy-seven, both inclu- 
irive, of the act approved August twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
fovar, entitled "An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern- 
Bient, and for other purposes," and amendments and acts supplementary thereto. 

Whoever violates any provision of this section shall be liable to a penalty of 
$1,000 for each day such violation continues, to be recovered by the United 
States in a civil action. 

Now, I think that last language there refers to the approval of 
these agreements, modifications, and cancellations that are referred 
to in this act. 

Senator Lippitt. What is the force of the word " other " ? Is that 
not inclusive of everything that has been said ? 

The Chairman. Approved all other agreements, modifications or 
cancellations. The point I am making is, that gives the board 
authority to approve agreements between competing carriers or 
©ther persons subject to this act. That is not the section from which 
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they derive their authority to regulate rates. That section is 
section 19. 

Mr. Squiers. Yes; I have that before me. . 

The Chairman. Beginning on page 18, line 17, you will find this 
language : 

Whenever the board finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, tariff, 
regulation, or practice, demanded, charged, collected, or observeil by such car- 
rier is unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, prescribe, and order enforced 
a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, or a just and reasonable 
classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 

Senator Jones. That only relates to every common carrier by water 
in interstate commerce. 

The Chairman. Yes ; that relates to common carriers in interstate 
commerce. 

Senator Jones. But that does not relate to these others. Section 
16 covers these other persons. 

The Chairman. The language I read a little w^liile ago in sectioit 
16, Senator, applies to all. 

Senator Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. It ^ves the board the right, when it finds a rate 
to be " unjust, discriminatory, or unfair between carriers, shippers, 
owners, importers, or ports, or as between exporters of the United 
States and their foreign competitors or to be operated to the detri- 
ment of the commerce of the United States." 

Senator Jones. Yes; but up above here it authorizes agreements 
with reference to the rates and so forth, and then below it gives the 
board the power to disapprove them. 

The Chairman. " Violation of this act and shall approve all other 
agreements, modifications, or cancellations." 

Mr. Squiers. I am addressing myself now to the point you made, 
that all their agi^eements would be valid until disapproved by the 
board. In connection with that I wish to read the paragraph fol- 
lowing that section, which reads as follows: 

All agreements, modifications, or cancellations made after the organizatloa 
of the board shall be lawful only when and as long as approved by the boaivl, 
and before approval or after disapproval it shall be unlawful to carry out im 
whole or in part, directly or indirectly, any such agreement, modification, or 
cancellation. 

In other words, it would never do for any operator to take a chance 
with that law with that clause in there, with the accepting clause 
just preceding it, which says, " all other agreements." That means 
every kind of agreement you can think of. I can not interpret that 
language any differently. 

The Chairman. If you are talking about agreements between car- 
riers that is absolutely true ; but if you are talking about a rate fixed 
by yourself without agreement, or by carriers without combination, 
then I do not think it is true. 

Mr. Squiers. Mr, Chairman, the towing business is not a carrier 
business. It is neither a common cannier in foreign trade nor a com- 
mon carrier in domestic trade. Most of their operations are matters 
of oral agreement over the telephone or by word of mouth, and is for 
the specific operation that is being done at the moment. That is an 
agreement. For instance, take the following : Some time ago I was 
coming in on an Atlantic liner and Mr. Dalzell's boats were called in 
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to tow US into the East River, where the tide conditions existing 
were very difficult. 

The Chairman. But vou are talking now about an agreement be- 
tween the carrier and the shipper. I am talking about agreements 
between carriers to reach a common basis of rates. 

Senator Lippitt. This language includes both kinds of agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Squiers. This says not only carriers by water but other per- 
sons under this act. Suppose there is an agreement between Mr. 
DalzelPs line and Mr. Collier's line. They are both " other persons " 
under this act. They could not make an agreement for even an 
hour without coming under the provisions of this bill providing it 
had to do with interstate commerce. 

The Chairman. I think we must have wholly misunderstood each 
other. If there are rates and carriers enter into an agreement, of 
course the board would have absolute jurisdiction of it under the 
section that you refer to. 

Mr. Squiers. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But suppose you are operating one of these barge 
lines, without any connection with a railroad or a steamship com- 
pany, or without any combination or agreement with other barge 
lines, then I do not think the board would have jurisdiction over a 
^^ rate that you fixed for yourself unless and until it found that that rate 
^ was unjust and unreasonable. 

Mr. Squiers. In view of the language used in lines 7 to 12 that it 
shall not be valid until approved and before approval and after dis- 
approval it shall be unlawful. 

The Chairman. Yoy and I disagree as to what that language re- 
fers to, that is all. 

Mr. Squiers. This has rather got fixed in my head because I have 
been studying over that paragraph a great deal. 

The Chairman. I am not absolutely certain about that matter my- 
self because I have not had that called to my attention and had not 
considered it except just at this moment. 

Mr. Squiers. The point you raised was what brought it to my 
mind. 

Senator Lippitt. Mr. Squiers, do you understand that that para- 
graph, lines 7 to 12, on page 15 that you have been reading, would 
apply to a case where a schooner was coming up from Sandy Hook 
and a tugboat came along side, and the two captains made an oral 
agreement as to what price they should be charged for towing the 
schooner up? 

Mr. Squiers. It would seem so to me. This is an opinion and a 
matter which is not at present the law but may be. 

Senator Lippitt. In other words, your interpretation of that would 
be if they made an oral agreement and carried it out before it was 
approved by the board they would be doing an unlawful thing and 
would be liable and punishable both by being fined and put into 
jail? 

Mr. Squiers. My legal opinion may not be substantial but that is 
my opinion. 

Senator Lippitt. I was just asking your opinion. 

Mr. Squiers. That is my opinion absolutely. 
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Senator Lippitt. In that case that paragraph would make the 
present method of shipping in New York Harbor impossible? 

Mr. Squiers. Absolutely. 

Senator Lippitt. The schooner would have to anchor and send a 
messenger up to New York and get his agreement approved and 
wait two or three days for it before he could go up to his anchorage ? 

Mr. Squiers. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Lippitt. Is that your conception of it? 

Mr. Squiers. That is my interpretation. I have considered it 
ven^ carefully. 

iSenator Lippitt. Of course, it only shows how far-reaching a bill 
of this kind is, not onlj'^ as affecting the commerce of your port, but 
must no doubt affect the commerce of other ports. 

Mr. Squiers. I have been advised that similar conditions exist 
in a lesser degree in other ports. It would affect your port. Senator, 
and New Orleans, San Francisco, and other ports where I have been 
informed that similar conditions prevail and operations are similar. 

I wish now to introduce Commodore Dalzell, chairman of the 
committee on rivers and harbors of the Maritime Association. 

STATEHENT OF MR. FRED DALZELL, VICE PRESIDEllTr NEW TORE 
BOAT OWNERS' ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Dalzell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have prepared a 
statement of facts from the standpoint of ft boy who started in the 
tugboat business 38 years ago with a boss who had two tugs, and 
when he died and left me the business he had six, and now my 
brother and I have nine tugs. My brother is an engineer, and when 
he was engineer of one of the boats I was office boy and swept out the 
office and got the business and between the two of us we have gotten 
a fairly good fleet of boats, nine in number, which, together with 
other people in our respective line of business we are competing daily 
for a livelihood and to make our mark in the world as being trans- 
portation men. Thus far it has gone without complaint, so far as 
I know from any official of the Government, and apparently to their 
satisfaction and to ours, and it is our hope so long as we do keep 
within the law that we may be able to pursue our legitimate busi- 
ness and without interference of the law or the lawmakers until 
they find us in error and have occasion to call us to account. 

This statement of fact I shall be glad to leave with you on account 
of its length. 

Senator Lipprrr. How long is it? 

Mr. Dalzell. I shall not read it, if you please. 

The Chairman. Do you wish it printed? 

Mr. Dalzell. If you wiU. I should also like to submit the follow- 
ing telegram from Mr. John Dowd, secretary New York Boat Own- 
ers' Association. 

The Chairman. It may be inserted at this point. 

(The telegram referred to is here printed in full, as follows :) 

New York, June 19, 
Mr. Bbnest Sta\t:y, 

Secretary New York Boat Owners' Association, 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Pip : T'^e Maritime Association of the port of New York, comprising in 
its meniliersliip representatives of practically all interests at this port engaged 
in shippinp: nfTnirs, reiterates its opposition to H. R. bill No. 15455 and believes 
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that the parafO'aph which provitlos that towinjr and lighterage interests shall 
be classed as " common carriers " and made subject to the control of the ship- 
ping board as to the fixing of rates is particularly objecticmable. The particular 
Imsiness carried on by the towing and lighterage interests is affected to such 
a large extent by constantly changing conditions and is dependent so largely 
upon varying circumstances requiring prompt action to suit each case that we 
believe that it is absolutely impossible for any board or commission to fix rates 
or otherwise regulate this imiw)rtant business without so hampering its conduct 
as to seriously affect trafllc conditions at this port to the detriment of all 
interest in any way allletl to shipping. 

This association is on record as favoring the formation of a shipping board 
for the purpose of Investigation and inquiry as to the needs of shipping and 
for the purpose of recommending to Congress desirable legislation In this con- 
nection, but we believe that to empower any sucli shipping board with authority 
to regulate rates would be most unwise and fraught with grave danger to the- 
merchant marine of this country. 

John Dowd. 

Secretary. 

Mr. Dalzell. I should like leave for just a moment to sum up 
some of the points I have made. For instance in the port of New 
York there are 647 tugs or steam lighters that were inspected by the 
second inspection district in the year 1915. 

Senator Jones. Can you give us any idea as to how many different 
owners? 

Mr. Dalzell. I am going to come to that, if I may, a little later, 
Senator. Sixty per cent of this number are owned by the trunk line 
railroads and the large oil companies and large corporations who 
are now governed by the provisions of the interstate conmierce law. 
The remaining 40 per cent are owned probably by 200 different 
people in this particular line. For instance, a captain of a boat will 
own a one-third interest and act as master. The engineer will own 
a one-third interest and act as engineer. A collector or agent will 
own one-third and he will look after the business ashore. In order 
to be able to make wages -for themselves and pay the other operating 
expenses they must find business wherever they can get it. One 
means is, as the Senator from Ehode Island has just suggested, they 
go to Sandy Hook in search of vessels arriving at this port with the 
nope of getting a job of towing this vessel in. They may lay there 
from 12 to 48 hours before such vessel will arrive off Sandy Hook. 
Then if the wind is fair the vessel does not require the services of a 
tug. If there is an adverse wind she does. Then it is a question of 
bargaining between the master of the vessel and the master of the tug 
as to what shall be charged for towing her up. 

As the Senator has suggested, if this phraseology is the way we 
understand it, that any person or persons engaged, then this tug 
would come under the proposed inspection, and we submit they would 
not have an opportunity to consult any shipping board or any Gov- 
ernment officer as to what should be the charges, and the vessel 
would have to lay outside awaiting some sort of permission from 
this captain of the tug to bring the vessel in. In the meantime a 
storm might come up and the vessel have some harm done her. That 
is one thing. 

The truuK line railroads and the Standard Oil Co. keep a sufficient 
equipment to do their own business in normal times. When abnor- 
mal times come, the same as at present, then they call upon the in- 
dividual towing concern to assist them in their operations, but we, 
as individual towing and lighterage concerns are in no sense common 
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carriers. We do not issue a bill-lading. In fact, we do not know 
the contents or the cargo that a vessel has that we tow. It is none 
of our business. We take the vessel and we tow her for the trunk 
railroad there to an Atlantic steamship company, or what not. 

The question was asked a minute ago if large corporations owned 
their own plants. Mr. Cleary probably was not as familiar with 
that as I happen to be, because we do the excess business for these 
large trans- Atlantic steamship companies and for the foreign freight 
tramp steamship companies. 

The Standard Oil Co. owns 24 tugs and I think 140 odd barges, 
regular cargo-carrying barges of the ordinary type, and then several 
of them are tank bargees m which they carry oil to their various 
yards and case oil to ships bound to foreign ports. When their tugs 
are not able to do all this work they call upon us, or upon some 
other independent man, to assist them. They will call us, if you 
will. We may not have a tug. They will then call our competitor. 
He may net have a tug and wiey may call the third or fourth inde- 
pendent man until they get some one to perform that service. They 
also operate tank steamships for carrying oil to Mexico or to the 
Far East, Europe, etc. They call upon us at 6 o'clock at night 
and ask us to furnish them 1, 2, or maybe 10 tugs for the fol- 
lowing morning. We will give them all the supi)ly we have and 
then I will call upon one of our competitors to assist us. 

Now it does not make us a common carrier, I should think, by as- 
sisting in towing these barges. We are not a participant in any 
agreement as to the rates or freight or any other condition the car- 
rier or shipper may have. We have no knowledge of any private 
agreements they may have. We people are simply there in the 
capacity of assisting in moving that commerce. 

Ninety per cent of our tow business in New York, it is safe to say, 
is intrastate commerce, because the tow vessels from Brooklyn to 
New York, from Brooklyn to Hunters Point, or any part of the port 
of New York, and then the other 10 per cent, it is safe to say, we will 
tow across the river to Jersey, or to Bay Elm. That makes us inter- 
state. 

Therefore, if such regulations as proposed in here were enjicted, 
I should say that two-thirds of the day we would be operating out- 
side of the provisions of the law and the other one-third within the 
provisions of the law. 

To go back to the trans- Atlantic steamship companies. I have de- 
scribed the Standard Oil. The Clyde Line, the Mallory Line, the 
Ward Line and the West India Steamship Co. are virtually operated 
under one agreement, one arrangement while they have different 
heads; it is a merger just the same. They own a fleet of probably 60 
liners and I think 10 tugboats. They do their own towage, docking 
and undocking of their ships, their own lighterage from each one of 
the lines, as far as their plant permits them, then the excess they have 
in towage they give to us, and on lighterage they give to some one 
who is in the lighterage business. Now, the firm accepting that busi- 
ness, such as I do, knows nothing about any agreement that the Clyde, 
Mallory, Ward or West India Line has in the way of freight rates, 
or the other conditions of the agreement. We simply are called upon 
to do their towing. 
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Senator Jones. Do you always fix the price you are to get before 
you start to do the work, or is there a sort of general charge, and 
understanding with reference to the charge? 

Mr. Dalzell. There is a standard rate for docking and undocking 
a steamer which is based upon the time it takes ordinarily to do the 
work. We figure a basis of $10 an hour for the value of the service 
of a tug. 

Senator Jones. If you do not have a special agreement, that is 
the understanding as to what you will charge? 

Mr. Dalzell. That is the basis; yes, sir. To be accurate, thi? 
charge for docking and undocking is $15 per tug at the present 
time. That is made on the basis of the vessel being ready when they 
tell us she is ready and our boats go there and at one time, and 
everything works smoothly. 

If, on the other hand, we go to the vessel and the stevedores have 
been delayed from some cause or other outside of any knowledge 
the company has, and our boats lay in wait an hour or two after the 
time they have set for the operation, then they allow us extra for 
this waiting. But it would seem to me if we should come under the 
provisions of this bill and the Board said the rate for docking and 
undocking a ship shall be whatever we agree upon, $15, $20 or $25, 
that there would be no opportunity for them or us to have an allow- 
ance made for the extra delay, the unforeseen delay, but we should 
have to stick to the rate named by the board. Now the Morgan Line 
owns 50 or 60 lighters. 

The Chairman. Why could they not establish not only the rate 
but the charge in case you did have to wait ? 

Mr. Dalzell. It would not be impossible to do that if you allowed 
latitude enough. 

The Chairman. That would seem to me to be a part of the general 
subject that they have jurisdiction over. 

Mr. Dalzell. Yes; but the railroad companies do not control, and 
the steamship companies do not control beyond their own property. 
Now, if a rate were fixed that was not agreeable or possible to the 
steamboat, I know of no power or law that would force the independ- 
ent steamboat companies to do the business if they did not want to 
do it, if they thought it was not profitable. If they saw fit to do it, 
then they must do it at the rate set by the Government. But they do 
not have to do it; they can let their boats stand still. You could 
not force us to do it if we did not want to. 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, the very nature of the ownership of 
these individual tu^s, owned as I have described, would make such a 
proposition impossible. These owners are not men of intelligence. 
They never could keep track of the changing conditions that might 
be made by the board, and they would violate this law ; they could 
not help it ; they would be bound to do it. Now, if the law sees fit 
to take them in jfiand, and the penalty, as I understand it, is $5,000 — 
well, the boat they own does not cost over $5,000 and the Government 
would take their boat. They might not violate the law intentionally, 
but they might do it just the same, then the Government would have 
their boat. It would be confiscatory, I should think. 

Senator Jones. Do not these independent owners usually have an 
attorney employed during the year to keep them advised with refer- 
ence to the law ? 
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Mr. Dalzell. That is the unfortunate part of the operation of 
independent tugs; the profit in it does not warrant an overhead 
charge of an employment of an attorney. That is the unfortunate 
part. Some concerns do, but no independent tugs can very well 
afford it. 

The New England Steamship Co., operating between New York 
and Boston and the Sound ports, own their own lighterage fleet, and 
in connection with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co., which owns the New^ England Steamship Co., they own their 
own tugs and are governed by the provisions of the interstate com- 
merce law. 

Senator Jones. Right in connection with that, and what you have 
already said, you have stated that in abnormal times, when there is 
a great demand, these railroad and steamship companies who have 
their own lighters come to you to do the excess work ? 

Mr. Dalzell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Now, then, in abnormally flat times what do they 
do with their lighters if they have no work for them of their own ? 
Do they go out and do general business? 

Mr. Dalzell. I thmk not. I think they lay them iip and charge 
the cost of their expense to the railroad operation. 

Senator Jones. So you do not meet them in competition? 

Mr. Dalzell. No, sir ; never. The Ocean Steamship Co., of Savan- 
nah, owns their own plant, lighters, and not more than two tugs. 

The Southern Pacific Co. only call on an outside tug and lighter 
when k is absolutely necessary, because they have the best equipped 
tugboats in the port of New York, aside from the Standard Oil Co. 
They have six and a full complement of lighters. They just bought 
out an independent lighterage concern not many months ago. 

So iii normal times when these companies that I have mentioned 
have no use for excess assistance, then we independents must lay on 
the end of the piers and wait until some good Samaritan comes along 
and gives us an operation to perform, and we are paying the bill. 

There is a class of tugs, independent tugs, such as I own — ^I will 
be personal, if you will excuse me — and every one operating in New 
York does the same as we do. We have gone abroad and made con- 
tracts with English owners for the docking, undocking, and trans- 
porting of their ships when they come to New York, and this rate is 
flexible. I mean by that we figure, say, that $15 is the proper charge 
for docking and undocking a ship. In docking we calculate it takes 
about an hour and a half to perform the operation and undocking 
takesL about 15 or 20 minutes, and those two average up very nicely. 
But if we go to a vessel we expect she will have her own steam. 
We find when we get alongside that there is no steam on the main 
boilers and we have to lay out an hour or an hour and a half until 
they get steam up. Then, we have to make a charge for that extra 
service. That, we think, under an arrangement by the shipping 
board we would not be able to do without first getting the consent 
of the board. 

Ordinarily the Atlantic Fruit Co.'s ships dock at Pier 15. If she 
arrives on the slack water, two tugs are sufficient to assist her into 
the dock, for which a charge of $15 a tug is made. But if she 
arrives 15 or 20 minutes after the tide has changed, either flood or 
ebb, it might require 6 to 10 tugs to get her in and take 2 or 3 hours 
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to do it. Xow, if the board decided that $15 was the proper rate 
for docking that ship, we should then have to demand that the 
steamer wait until slack water before we put her in. 

The Chairman. Could you not fix the rate based on the number 
of tugs necessary? 

Mr. Dalzell. I have said in the record, sir, that $15 for each 
tug under ordinary normal circumstances is the charge, but there 
are abnormal circumstances, such as ice. The rivers are sometimes 
so congested by ice that sometimes for an operation that ordinarily 
takes 15 minutes or half an hour, we will say at the outside, mi^t 
take us four or five hours because of the ice conditions and tide con- 
ditions. 

The Chairman. So you think it would be impracticable to fix a 
maximum rate covering the cost under normal, ordinary conditions 
and then provide another rate where the conditions were abnormal 
as to the rate? 

Mr. Dalzell. I think that a board such as would be appointed 
under the provisions of this act, say practical men, that nothing 
would be impossible for them to do with the assistance of those who 
are actually engaged in a business if thev would ask their advice, 
which I am sure a competent board would do, and they could make 
some agreement that might be satisfactory. But in all the records 
that I have ever read in the investigations by the past three or four 
Congresses, I have never heard any complaints about any unjust 
charges by the people whom we represent, and I am forced to feel 
the intent of this bill is to regulate common carriers the same as 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulates common carriers, but 
I do not believe that when they find out the nature of the independent 
people that they intended to include them, and that is our object here 
today, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The idea of the framers of this bill was probably 
simply to include in its terms those instrumentalities that were used 
in connection with the boats owned or controlled by the companies — 

Mr. Dalzell. I think so; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it was not intended to embrace independent 
concerns who had no connection with the boats of the river. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is just my belief, and that is the reason that 
we thought that by your courtesy we might come down here, and if 
we were able to give expression to our honest convictions that it 
was not intended, that we should be included, and we have come 
to ask you to please, in your wise judgment, eliminate just this class 
of business which is represented by these gentlemen here to-day. 

We are not afraid of anything the Government might attempt to 
do, because we are at least business men and we want to comply 
with everything the Government asks us to do, but we do not want 
any more impositions upon us, or anybody, or any greater strain 
upon us than we have now with our local inspection service, which 
keeps us pretty well in hot water all the time, and it is for that reason 
that we ask that, after considering this matter, you will find that 
after all we, who are represented here to-day, do not come right- 
fully under this act because we are in no sense of the word common 
carriers. 

The Chairman. A common carrier is a person who carries com- 
modities for the public for compensation? 
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Mr. DALZEiiL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. One who holds himself out for hire. That is 
what you do, is it not ? 

Mr. Dalzbm.. No, sir. I speak particularly now of towings. We 
do not carry anything. Mr. Cleary owns a lighter, we will say. 
Mr. Cleary has made a contract with the steamship company to 
take a certain portion of their cargo from one location in New York 
to another location in New York or to a location in New Jersey. He 
has made the contract with the steamship company, or with the 
manufacturer, if you will, to deliver these goods from one point to 
another. He issues a bill of lading for it. 

Senator. Jones. He is the carrier? 

Mr. Dalzell. He is the carrier. Now, he can not carry out his 
agreement with the steamship man without the aid of a tug to tow 
this vessel. The tugman has no part in the contract to carry this 
thing, except he tows the vessel from one point to another for the 
man who has made the arrangement. 

The Chairman. Are you not a common carrier of barges? 

Mr. Dalzbi*l. Well, that construction might be put on it, if you 
take a long shot at it. 

Mr. Squier8. May I interrupt right at that point for a moment ? 

The Chairman, It has raised a very interesting question to me. 

Mr. Squiers. I have here what I consider to be an exact definition 
of a common carrier followed by our courts, so far as I know, 
throughout. It is as follows: 

A common carrier is one who undertakes the office of carrying goods or 
persons for hire, and for aU persons indifferently. 

Now, these persons do not offer themselves indifferently to every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry that comes along. I come in with a schooner, 
and I say to Mr. Dalzell, " I want you to tow me into port." He 
says, " I will not have anything to do with you. Get somebody else 
to tow you.-' If he were a common carrier 1 could offer myself to 
him and demand his services, and he would have to take care of me. 
That is the difference, in my judgment. That is just where this bill 
breaks in two parts. As I said, it seems to me that the object of Gov- 
ernment regulation is to correct abuse. This was investigated in 
the Sixty-second, the Sixty-third, and the present Congress. I have 
not read every word upon it, but I have yet to discover any criticism 
of the business of towing and lighterage in any of the investigations 
and reports that have been made by the committees. This bill was 
brought to correct the abuse by the agreement between the oceanic 
lines that were working unfavorably and in a discriminatory way 
between shippers and therefore working to the disadvantage "of the 
public. It was to correct that. In other words, this is a corrective 
measure. 

My point is this: In view of the fact that np abuse has been dis- 
covered in the towing and lighterage business, no corrective measure 
is necessary or needed, although it might be applied, however deep 
the diflSculties, then why at this time should it be included as an 
incident to this bill ? If that abuse arises it can speedily be brought 
under the bill, the same as the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was extended when the occasion came for it. 
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Now, as I understand it, these water carriers and towing concerns, 
etc., operating in connection with the railroads are now to-day under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. So that if by eliminating this 
incident vou eliminate those, still the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has that jurisdiction. 

The Chairman. Your theory is that where a corporation owns 
score or so of tugboats and proclaims to the public that it has those 
boats for the purpose of hire, that because they have the right, as 
you claim, to refuse to hire to every individual who applies, that 
fact would take it out of the category of a common carrier? 

Mr. Squiers. They are not common carriers — ^they might become 
common carriers. For instance, if Mr. Cleary here undertook to 
transport — entered into a contract, say, with the Reading Railroad, 
to transport a cei*tain number of hundred tons of coal from Jersey to 
point of delivery, New Haven, for instance, he would not be a com- 
mon carrier until he said, '' Yes, I will take that contract on your 
terms." In that one operation he would be a common carrier, but 
would cease the moment the coal was delivered in New Haven. He 
can tie his boat up to the wharf for the next six years and never offer 
it to the trade, any more than my services as attorney could be 
demanded by anybody. A man walks into my office and says : " I 
have an action on a contract and want you to bring suit." I can say : 
'' You can not offer me sufficient money or a big enough fee to t«,ke 
that action for you." In other words, I am not offering my services 
to the general public; I am offering them to the clients that I am 
willing to serve. They are offering their property and service to 
companies and individuals whom they are willing to serve, and the very 
important part of the legal definition of " common carrier " is that 
they must serve all persons indifferently. Take a man who goes to 
a train. It does not matter whether he is 21 or 45 years of age; 
whether he is decrepit or able-bodied; he buys his ticket and they 
have got to take him. He may be of the finest character or he may 
be the blackest crook on the map, but they have got to take him. 
They are common carriers. I think that is the line, as I see it, of 
cleavage that runs through this bill. 

Mr. Dalzeisl. Mr. Chairman, I now want to call your attention 
to the wrecking business. The wrecking companies keep large plants 
and keep them for emergencies in the case of vessels going on shore 
on one of our beaches in the vicinity of New York or wherever they 
operate. Those plants must be kept fully manned and equipped for 
365 days in the year. They might not have occasion to use them 
once in three months, or maybe once in six months, but whenever 
the vessels want them they want them very badly. I doubt if any 
board, any man, or set of men could fix a rate in the matter of the 
maximum that would compensate the wrecking companies for their 
loss of time and service rendered to a vessel. The underwriters are 
always satisfied to leave the matter of compensation either to arbitra- 
tion or to agreement between themselves aiter the work is done. But 
it is utterly impossible to make a rate beifore the operation is per- 
foimed. No matter who the man is, he does not live who has justice 
enough in him or sufficient knowledge of what the condition is going 
to be to do that. Even the wrecking companies take an operation on 
the basis of " No cure, no pay." They take the risk when they go to 
raise a vessel whether they are going to be successful or not. They 
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tell the underwriters that they will undertake to get that vessel off, 
and they say : " If we do not succeed it will not cost you anything, 
and if we do succeed we will expect proper compensation." 

The Chairman. Do you understand that there is anything in this 
bill that would apply to the charges for salvage? 

Mr. Dalzell. Yes, sir ; " any person or persons." Those are the 
two words in that bill. That is really where we split. We have no 
serious objection to some other provision, as I say, with regard to 
the shipping board. This is my personal idea. 

The Chairman. Do you think this bill would give the board the 
right to prescribe or fix a rate that might be charged for saving a 
wrecked vessel? 

Mr. Dalzell. Yes, sir ; I do without a doubt. 

The Chairman. I do not thing that was the intention. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is what I sav. I believe that the intention — ' 
and I repeat myself — of the framers of this bill was to get some 
Government regulation over the common carriers on the same lines 
as apply with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Chairman. Will you refer me to the section of the bill which 
contains the language to which you refer? 

Mr. Dai^ell. I think it is page 16, is it not, Mr. Squiers ? — '' any 
person or persons." Can you tell me what page and what line that 
is on? 

Mr. Squiers. It is on page 2, lines 11 to 16. 

The Chairman. That language is as follows: 

The term " other person subject to this act " means any person not Included 
in the term " common carrier by water,'* carrying on the business of forwarding, 
ferrying, towing, or furnishing transfer, lighterage, wharfage, dock, warehouse, 
or other terminal facilities in or in connection with a common carrier by water. 

I do not see anything in that language that has reference to salvage 
of wrecked vessels. 

Mr. Dalzell. "Any person " — ^that is towing, when they get the 
vessel off, to New York. 

The Chairman. Oh, when they get the vessel off. 

Mr. Dai^ell. You can not get her off if you have to wait to make 
an agreement with the board, because the vessel would be entirely 
wrecked. 

The Chairman. With respect to the process of lighting the vessel 
so that it can be towed^ do you consider that a part of the towage ? 

Mr. Dalzell. That is the point regarding wrecking — no two oper- 
ations are similar. A wrecking company may go to a vessel and find 
that she is only so far imbedded in the sand as to require a hawser 
and apply it and tow her directly off, if they get to her promptly 
after she goes ashore. That is one of the towing operations that come 
under the provisions of this act — ^" any person " towing. 

Senator Jones. It is also what you call a wrecking operation, is it 
not? 

Mr. Dai^ell. Yes, sir ; because the vessel is in a precarious condi- 
tion ; she is on shore. 

The Chairman. I do not believe the word " towing " as used in the 
bill would be given any such construction as that. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is the fear we have of the interpretation that 
might be put upon it. They would have the right to interpret it in 
that way under this bill. Now, as a second condition, you might find 
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this vessel — ^in answering your question — after she goes ashore with 
a northeast wind blowing. We will assume that she is on the Jersey 
coast. That will put the vessel over what is known as the outer 
bar. Then the vessel can not be towed off and the wrecking company 
goes there with a set of anchors and long cables and they lay those 
anchors out to sea, attach them to the vessel, and then as the sea rises 
and falls, and with the tension of those cables they will, with the 
assistance of the tug, tow the vessel off in that way, and in either case 
they have to discharge the cargo. There are so many phases of the 
matter that it would take a long time for me to go into the details 
of it. 

The Chairman. How much longer do vou wish to take, Mr. Dal- 
zell? 

Mr. Dalzell. I am through whenever you think I have spoken 
long enough. I only hope what I have said has been instructive to 
the committee. 

The Chairman. I do not want to stop you in your remarks. If 
you desire, we can fix another time for you to proceed, but the Senate 
is now in session and some of us wish to Jbe in the chamber. 

Mr. Dalzell. Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of putting 
the following letter addressed to the committee in the record? 

The Chairman. Yes; anything that you. desire to insert in the 
record as supplementing your statement, you may put in. 

(The letter referred to is here printed in full as follows:) 

New York Boat Owners Association, Inc., 

80 Broad Street, New York City, June 19, 1916. 

The Subcommittee on Commebce, United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Your honorable body has under consideration H. R. 15455, an 
act to regulate carriers by water engaged in foreign and interstate commerce 
of the United States. Certain provisions of the proposed act describe the term 
"common carriers by water in foreign and interstate commerce." It is pro- 
posed to place under the provision of the act any person or persons engaged 
in the business of forwarding, ferrying, towing or furnishing transfer lighter- 
II ge, dock, warehouse, or other terminal facilities, etc. It is not the purpose 
of those of us engaged in independent towing and lighterage business, in the 
various ports of the United States, to discuss the merits of the bill as a whole, 
but we believe if your attention is called to some of the facts connected with 
the operation of the business of such independent, towing and lighterage in- 
terests, you will readily see how impracticable it 'would be for the Govern- 
ment to undertake to regulate rates in this particular branch of the commerce 
of the United States and how impossible it would be of compliance witli such 
regulation by these interests. 

In the port of New York there were 547 tugs and lighters inspected by the 
second inspection district in the year 1915. Forty-seven of these are engaged in 
coast towing and wrecking. Of the remaining number 60 per cent are owned 
and operated by the trunk line railroads, which are already operated under the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The remaining 40 per cent are 
owned and operated by individuals, among whom the keenest kind of rivalry and 
competition exists. They have no steady fixed employment but depend upon the 
excess business of the trunk lines, the large oil corporations, the trans-Atlantic 
steamship lines, tramp freight steamships, contractors for excavations of cellar 
dirt, the city's garbage and ash disposal, coal companies, builders, etc. Therefore, 
when the large corporations are working only to capacity or less, the inde- 
pendent tugs and lighters are without employment. Many of these tugs and 
Hghters are owned in small shares. For example, a captain will own a one- 
third interest and act as master, the engineer will own one-third and act as 
engineer, and a collector or agent will own one-third and attend to collections. 
This combination must find such employment for the boat as it can to make 
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wages for themselves and pay other legitimate operating expenses. One means 
of getting employment for this kind of endeavor is to go outside of Sandy 
Hook and search for vessels bound to the port of New York, which may require 
assistance. This tug may lay in waiting from 12 to 48 hours before any vessel 
comes along; then, if the wind is fair she does not require the tug's services. 
If it should be an adverse wind, the tug*s services would be required. We 
submit that no Government board could fairly determine the value of this 
service in advance of its performance with fairness to the vessel requiring the 
service or to the owners of the tug performing it. There is another class of 
tug which operates in Long Island Sound, similarly owned and doing a similar 
business, where the same condition exists as In the previous case. 

Still another class of Independently owned tug has to do with the docking, 
transporting, and undocking of the trans-Atlantic, coastwise, and foreign 
tramp freight steamers. 

Many of the trans- Atlantic and coastwise steamship companies own their own 
fleet of tugs and lighters, and any deficit in the cost of oi)erating their boats 
can be charged against steamship operations. The Independent tugs and 
lighters referred to must be manned and equipped, ready for a call to assist 
In oi)erations that can not be cared for by the companies owning their own 
fleet. We ask in all seriousness how could a Government body do justice to 
such Independent operators by regulating rates in advance for such service and 
in such circumstances. The wrecking companies are obliged to keep expensive 
plants fully manned and equipped for emergencies, at great cost to the owners, 
and are only called upon when a vessel is reported in distress, which emer- 
gency may not exist once in a period of three months or more, and then the 
nature of the service is vastly different in each indlvldtml case. It would 
therefore be impossible for any man or body of men to make a rate In 
advance for such s^vice. There are individuals, firms, and corporations 
operating from 1 to 14 tugs and lighters in the various ports of the United 
States, each competing with the other, and this will always be so, for the 
reason that the tugs and lighters vary so much in size, power, and original 
cost ; therefore, the cost of operation miist vary materially. For example, two 
towing companies may manage six tugboats each and compete for the same class 
of business. The average cost per tug of one company is, say, $20,000, while the 
average cost per tug. of the competing company is $10,000. It is therefore 
evident that the overhead charge and cost of operation of the larger tugs Is 
considerably more, say 25 per cent, than that of the smaller, yet they compete 
for the same kind of business. A regulating board fixing a rate for the class of 
service performed by the class of tugs mentioned, must fix a rate which would 
be an advantage to one class and a hardship to the other, or vice versa. 

Again, the conditions of employment vary every day, owing to the elements, 
of wind, tide, fogs, and ice, causing vexations delays, which can not be antici- 
pated 12 hours in advance. Our charges are based upon the av^age time It 
takes to perform a specific service. We constantly meet conditions that require 
four times the number of hours to perform a service over normal conditions. 
Let us assume that a service thus described was being performed for a foreign 
tramp freight steamer, which only visited the United States once In one or more 
years. The captain, having a copy of rates made by a Government board, would 
demand that such rate be applied to the service to his ship irrespective of a delay 
caused by his own fault. If a charge were exacted over the Government 
rate, the United States citizen owning and operating the tug would be subjected 
to a fine of $5,000, approximately the value of the property employed for the 
service. 

We submit that such an act would be confiscatory and would destroy our 
human rights. We are not common carriers in any sense of the word. We do 
not issue bills of lading, nor do we know the nature of the cargo carried by 
many of the vessels which we tow. We are, however, held to strict accountabil- 
ity to make good any damage done to a vessel while in our charge, and we find 
this quite an obligation. 

We favor the creation of a shipping board, composed of practical men whose 
duties it shall be to make a thorough study and investigation of all the laws, 
rules, and regulations, governing the Merchant Marine of the United States, in 
all Its branches, then, after such investigation and study it could recommend 
to Congress the passage of laws to improve conditions, over the present. Then 
and only then, would American capital be employed and the rehabilitation 
of our merchant marine become a fact in the over-seas trade of the world. 

47746—16 12 
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We ask, then, that until a thorough investigation of the whole subject has been 
made that Government regulation over independent towage and lighterage in- 
terests be excluded from the provisions of this bill. 
Respectfully submitted. 

New Yobk Boat Owners* Association, 
Fbed B. Dalzeix, Vice President 

Mr. Squiers. Mr. Chairman, I want to express for myself and 
those who are with me our high appreciation of the extreme courtesy 
of yourself and the committee in granting us this hearing. I know 
the conditions under which this hearing is held, and we greatly ap- 
preciate the patience with which you have heard us. 

I simply want to refer, in closing, to one phase of the business of 
my clients which has not been touched upon, and I believe it should be. 

They are engaged in the towing business, and for years they have 
had the exclusive transportation of immigrants coming into the port 
of New York form steamships, under contract with the steamship 
companies, to Ellis Island. Of course, at Ellis Island they are han- 
dled entirely under governmental regulation and control; that is, 
from the time they leave the steamer the matter is a Government 
operation. Therefore, I want to say in behalf of that industry that 
it does not seem to me that there is any necessity for a company like 
that being brought under the provisions of this bill — ^yes, they would, 
because ttiey take passengers from the Jersey short sometimes to 
Ellis Island, but that is a short operation. They transport them in 
their steamers down to Ellis Island, where they take them to the sta- 
tion, and then they are transported to the various railroad terminals. 

With that statement, Mr. Chairman, we are through, and again I 
thank you very heartily for the hearing that you have given us. 

The Chairman. The committee is very glad to have had the views 
of these gentlemen upon this subject. You are the first representa- 
tives of the interests aflFected by this language to be heard, and the 
subject that you have been discussing are subjects that have not as yet 
been discussed by the committee. For that reason, we are more 
especially pleased to have had you address us. 

Mr. Squiers. Mr. Chairman, may I,- if I desire, submit within the 
next 24 hours a short memorandum to go into the record ? 

The Chairman. Yes; anything that you desire to state in addition, 
bearing upon the question, you may prepare and hand to the stenog- 
rapher. 

Senator Simmons. The following letter will be inserted in the 
record : 

Boston, June 2, 1916. 
Hon. Joshua W. Alexander, 

Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Alexander: Owing to the number of things which accumulated 
during my absence to Soutlj America, whicli required immediate attention on 
my return home, I have just had an opportunity to get a look at the shipping 
bill, in its present form, and I want to congratulate you on the progress made 
and the present status of the measure. In the main, I think it is in excellent 
shape, and I hope it is going to go through the Senate promptly. 

As you know, I have never been enthusiastic over the question of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation if there was any other way out. My feeling 
about It has been exactly the same as your own, but I want to say that as a 
result of what I saw and heard in South America, I am convinced that it will 
be long years before private interests will ever undertake the establishment, 
especially of the fast lines, which are needed in South American countries. 
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These lines are vital to us if we are going to hold and develop our business, 
and we should have them at the earliest possible moment. I therefore hope 
that the bill is going to go throught the Senate without delay. What do yo* 
consider the prospect is there? 

By the way, I would lilie very much to have a complete set of the hearings 
before your committee on the bill. Can you have them sent to me? 

With much appreciation of your personal worli in advancing the cause of 
our merchant marine, and with best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, 

John H. Pahbt. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned pursuant to the call of the 
chairman.) 
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THXTBSDAY, JUNE 22, 1916. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 

WdshingUm, D, Q. 

The subcommittee met in the committee room, Capital, at 12.16 
p. m. pursuant to adjournment, Senator F. M. Simmons presiding. 

Present: Senators Simmons (chairman), Fletcher, Jones, Lippitt, 
and Bankhead. 

Also present: Senator Ransdell, Mr. M. J. Sanders. 

The subcommittee resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15455) to establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliiary and naval 
reserve ana a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the com- 
merce of the United States with its Territories and possessions and 
with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 
purposes. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, Admiral Benson is here, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Commissioner of Navigation. Senator Jones, you especially 
requested that some one from the Navy Department and some one 
from the Department of Commerce should appear before the sub- 
committee. We will hear Admiral Benson first. 

STATEMEITT OF BEAB ADMIBAL W. F. BENSOIT, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPEBATIOirS, NAVY DEPABTMEITT, WASHIlTGTOir, 
D. C. 

The Chairman. You may give your connection with the Navy De- 
partment first. 

Admiral Benson. I am Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Jones. Admiral, what is meant by naval auxiliaries ? 

Admiral Benson. A naval auxiliary is a vessel that is used for fur- 
nishing repairs to the fleet or any portion of the fleet, or providing it 
with equipment, provisions, ammunition, or anything else that would 
be of assistance m any way, or to transport men or marines to any 
particular locality, arms or fuel, evervthmg connected with the sup- 
plying of a naval force would be called an auxiliary. In other words, 
a vessel that is needed in connection with the management of a fleet, 
one that is not a fighting unit, a hospital ship, for instance, as well as 
a transport. 

Senator Jones. What is meant by a naval reserve? 
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Admiral Benson. A naval reserve is a force that is organized to 
such an extent and under such control that in case of need the Grov- 
ermnent could demand its services in conneciioi^ with the fleet. 

Senator Jones. That is, you do not consider a naval reserve as 
Teasels actively in the employment of the Government all the time, 
but such vessels as the Government may call for in case of necessity ? 

Admiral Benson. As regards a vessel, for instance, we have a num- 
ber of the older battleships that are kept in reserve. That is also a 
part of our reserve forces. Ordinarily in speaking of a naval reserve, 
we mean a force of vessels, both personnel and material that we are 
sure that we can call on and have the call responded to in case of need. 

Senator Jones. The title of this act, for instance, is, ^^To establish 
m United States shipping board, for the purpose of encouraging, de- 
Teloping, and creating a naval auxiliary ana naval reserve. What 
w<Mild you understana the words, '^ naval reserve," there to mean or 
include ? 

Admiral Benson. I should think it would mean, in that connection, 
a type of vessels that would ordinarily be used in supplying and keep- 
ing the fleet going, under such control that the Grovemment could 
demand and have their services in case of need. The difference or 
distinction that I am trying to make is this: For instance, an ordinary 
Tessel we might not be able to get except by condemnation proceed- 
ings; but what we want is to be sure that there is a certain force that in 
time of need the Government can demand and have the services of it. 

Senator Jones. What would you imderstand to be the difference 
within the meaning of this title nere between ''naval auxiliary" and 
*'naval reserve " ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, I should not think there would be any real 
difference. I think the distinction that is intended to be conveyed 
there is, just as I say, that it is a force, or a collection of certain types, 
Hbsit would be needed in time of war, that when called upon would 
have to respond, and of such a type that we will know tney will be 
ready for use when we want them. 

Senator Jones. Would you consider that a naval auxiUary vessel 
was a vessel probably owned by the Government and to be used for 
the purposes that you have described, and that a naval reserve was a 
Tessel probably owned by private parties which can be taken in case 
of need ? 

Admiral Benson. In case of need — of course we use the word 
•■'reserve'' for personnel as well as ships, you understand, but as I 
understand your question it means a vessel. 

Senator Jones. All I want to get at is the meaning within the 
terms of this act which we are considering. 

Admiral Benson. I think this act takes both vessel and personnel. 

Senator Jones. I remember there is a section within the bill that 
refers to a naval reserve. 

Admiral Benson. But I think the term would apply to both, 
according to my understanding. 

Senator Jones. What naval auxiliaries have we now? 

Admiral Benson. We have quite a good many colliers and oil 
xessels as well. We have, for instance, some larger colliers that 
amply carry coal. We have one or two that carry coal and oil as 
well, and certain other stores, and we have some that carry only oil. 
Our latest ships use oil as fuel, so that we are now building more oil 
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vessels than colliers. In fact, we have practically stopped building 
colliers. Then we want them for carrying provisions. For instance, 
we have now three ships — one on the racmc and two on this coast — 
that are refrigerating ships that carry large supplies of fresh beef 
and other provisions. They keep the fleet supplied with fresh pro- 
visions. For instance, when in the West Indies or on the Mexican 
coast, or wherever they happen to be, these vessels are filled with 
provisions, and we keep them with the fleet, and the men are sup- 
pUed with just as good food down there as they would be anywhere 
else. Then, in addition to that, we have on the west coast one, on 
this coast we have two, transports that would be used for carrying 
marines or carrying men or for any purpose of that kind. 

Senator Jones. What is the tonnage of these transports ? 

Admiral Benson. They vary from about 6,500 to about 10,000 
tons. 

Senator Jones. What is their speed ? 

Admiral Benson. We are using as transports now some of the 
older vessels that we got when the Spanish War broke out and they 
will not average more than from 12 to 14 knots. We have just 
built a transport which was launched last Saturday from the Phila- 
delphia yards — a 10,000-ton transport — and her speed is 14 knots. 

Senator Jones. You built that transport at the navy yard ? 

Admiral Benson. We built that transport at the navy yard at 
Philadelphia, and it was laxmched last Saturday. 

Senator Jones. What was the cost of that vessel ? 

Admiral Benson. The amount appropriated was $1,850,000, and 
the yard agreed to build it for about $1,349,569.99, and I was told at 
the launcmng the other day that they were quite within the yard 
estimate. 

Senator Jones. And you say it is about 10,000 tons capacitv? 

Admiral Benson. Ten thousand tons, and probably will carry 
2,000 men. 

Senator Jones. That is a vessel fitted especially for transporting 
men? 

Admiral Benson. Yes; it is a marine transport; it will carry a 
regiment or more of marines. 

Senator Jones. Would it be suitable for commercial purposes? 

Admiral Benson. Yes; it would, with certain minor changes, I 
should say it would be suitable for such purposes. 

Senator Jones. How many vessels like that have you? 

Admiral Benson. Thut is the only one we have so far. We have 
on this coast the Hancock^ vviacii was liie pioneer vessel in the Guion 
Line. It was the Arizjuaj and she made her maiden trip in 1879, 
and she was bought whan i-lie Spanish war broke out, and since that 
time has been used as a marine transport — not at first, but in recent 
years she has been used as a marine transport. 

Senator Jones. And siie is now in use? 

Admiral Benson. She is now down at Santo Domingo with orders 
to go to Mexico. 

Senator Jones. What is her tonnage? 

Admiral Benson. I think she is about 12,000 tons. 

Senator Jones. What is her speed ? 

Admiral Benson. About 13 knots. 

Senator Jones. Is she in pretty good condition ? 
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Admiral Benson. Very good condition; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Do you think she will be available for some 
years yet? 

Admiral Benson. I think she is good for 10 years yet. 

Senator Jones. So that this idea that ships should go to the bone- 
yard in 20 years is not correct ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, I do not think there are very many of them 
that go there in 20 years. The 20-year idea that prevails in the Navy 
applies to fighting ships, I think, and is more due to the fact of the 
changes in tne character of warfare. 

Senator Jones. I had in mind merchant ships when I asked the 
question. 

Admiral Benson. This ship made her maiden trip in 1879. I saw 
her in Liverpool Harbor the first day in June, 1879. She left Liver- 
pool — ^I left there on the same day. 

Senator Jones. And you think she is good for 10 years yet ? 

Admiral Benson. I think she is good lor 10 years yet; yes, sir. 

Senator Lipprrr. Has she had any power removed or replaced ? 

Admiral Benson. She has cost a great deal for repairs and all that, 
but I do not know very much more than an ordinary ship. 

Senator LipPiTT. I mean is she still running with the original 
engine ? 

Admiral Benson. Practically the same motive power. The same 
shafting, you know. 

Senator Lippitt. You said with some minor changes a vessel like 
that couM be used for commercial purposes ? 

Admiral Benson. I meant the internal arrangements — ^bulkheads, 
and things like that. 

Senator Lippitt. Is she not fitted up with berths — something of 
that sort ? 

Admiral Benson. They have arrangements for putting them in. 
There were special arrangements. For instance, a marine transport, 
the one we are building, the Henderson, we fitted her for carrying 
horses and things of that kind. Now, in order to utilize that vess5 
for marine purposes there would have to be certain changes in 
bulkheads and internal arrangements, and that is what I referred to 
in regard to minor changes and alterations. 

Senator Lippitt. I wondered what those minor changes were. 
^' Minor changes" is sometimes a pretty elastic expression. 

Admiral Benson. It would be more or less expensive to make 
those changes, of course, if you are going to use the vessel. 

Senator Lippitt. It would not be practicable to take such a vessel 
and use her for commercial purposes six months and in the next six 
months for transport purposes, would it ? 

Admiral Benson. It would not be satisfactory. 

Senator Lippitt. She would practically have to be given over to 
commercial purposes or to transport purposes for some considerable 
time, would she not ? 

Admiral Benson. I should say so; yes, sir; at least a year. But 
at the same time I do not think it is an insuperable difficulty at all. 
I think in case of necessity it could be quickly done. 

Senator Jones. What tonnage are these coal vessels ? 

Admiral Benson. Some of them carry 7,500 tons of cargo and some 
carry 12,500 tons; the later ones carry 12,500 tons of coal. 
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Senator Jones. What is their speed? 

Admiral Benson. They make aoout 14 knots. They can be driven 
at about 14 knots. 

Senator Jones. Where were they built? 

Admiral Benson. The most of them were built at Baltimore — at 
Sparrows Point. 

Senator Jones. That is a private company, is it not? 

Admiral Benson. That is a private company at Sparrows Point. 
It was formerly the Maryland oteel Co., and the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. has just taken it over. They have been very successful in building 
those vessels. 

Senator Jones. About what do the 12,000-ton coal vessel cost? 

Admiral Benson. Between $900,000 and $1,200,000. 

Senator Lippitt. Is that not much cheaper, relatively, than the 
cost of that vessel you were just speaking about: — that transport ? * 

Admiral Benson. If those figures are correct, it would be; out the 
transport, of course, has little different fittings than a collier. You 
mean the Hancock? 

Senator Lippitt. Yes; you were describing the transport as costing 
about $1,350,000. 

Admiral Benson. That is my recollection. 

Senator Lippitt. Of what tonnage is she ? 

Admiral Benson. Ten thousand tons. 

Senator Lippitt. And this other vessel is 10,000 tons and cost 
$1,500,000? 

Admiral Benson. I am not sure about the figures; in fact, I am 
rather hazy about the figures. 

Senator Lippitt. Could jom have it put into your testimony? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; I shall be very glad to have that put 
in and give the data exactly. 

Lieut. McCandless. The 12,500 tons is the coal-carrying capacity 
of the collier — cargo and bunker fuel. 

Admiral Benson. Eighteen thousand to twenty thousand tons. 

Mr. Chamberlain. That would be displacement, would it not? 
You are figuring on displacement, are you not ? 

Admiral Benson. I am speaking of displacement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chamberlain. May I interrupt just one moment? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chamberlain. In merchant shipping we usually count on gross 
tonnage, and I think these gentlemen have the idea of gross tonnage 
in mind. That coUier, I suppose, would be about 8,000 tons to carry 
12,500 tons. As I say, there is a chance for confusion. 

Senator Fletcher. Battleships and cruisers are measured by dis- 
placement, and other ships 

Mr. Chamberlain. Other ships by cubical capacity. That ship you 
were just speaking about woula have to be approximately 8,000 tons 
gross to carry about 12,500 tons of coal. 

Senator Lippitt. What would be the size of the transport ? 

Mi, Chamberlain. I do not know, but the ArizoTia, as 1 recall, could 
not have been more than an 8,000-ton ship, 8,000 tons gross. 

Admiral Benson. I have been speaking of displacement altogether, 
because I am so accustomed to speaking of displacement; the other 
point did not occur to me. But even at that your point is quite well 
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taken, because a ship carrying 12,000 tons of coal would have a dis- 
placement of something like 18,000 or 19,000 tons, because the dis- 
placement is the weight she displaced in the water, and this other 
vessel is only supposed to displace 10,000 tons. A collier carrying 
12,500 tons of coal would be very much larger than the Henderson, 
which displaces only 10,000 tons. As I understand you were trying 
to get at the relative cost of the size of the ship. CoUiers carrying 
12,500 tons coal displace from 19,080 to 19,480 tons and cost between 
$900,000 and $1,200,000. The estimated co^t of the 10,000-ton trans- 
port is $1,349,569.99. The Hancock displaces 8,500 tons. 

Senator Lippitt. That point just struck me as you proceeded. 

Admiral Benson. I can put that in my hearing ana make it very 
clear. I think I understand what you want. 

Senator Fletcher. That might be due somewhat to the different 
arrangement of the interior of the ships ? 

Admiral Benson. That makes a great deal of difference. 

Senator Lipprrr. Then we come back' to that question I asked 
a while ago, about the ease of changing a transport over to commercial 
purposes. Of course, if there is that ^eat difference in original cost 
due to the difference in fittings, then it would be very expensive to 
change the transport back to a collier and to a transport again, would 
it not? 

Admiral Benson. It would be more or less expensive, of course. 

Senator Jones. This coal-carrying ship, would that be suitable for 
commercial coal carrying, without any material changes ? 

Admiral Benson. Without any at all. 

Senator Jones. So that ship could be converted into a commercial 
ship for the purposes of coal carrying without any expense ? 

Admiral Benson. There would be no change at all. 

Senator Lippitt. It would be suitable for grain carrying, too, I 
suppose ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes; of course, it could carry anything in bulk 
in that way, anything at all. 

Senator Jones. The main thing I wanted to get at was the condi- 
tion of the Navy now with reference to these auxihary ships. Have 
you all that you need for the present condition of the rfavy? 

Admiral Benson. For the present size of the fleet, we sKould have 
at least another hospital ship. We have two, but one is practically 
out of use altogether, out in the Philippines at present. 

Senator Jones. You would need that hospital ship all the time in 
connection with the Navy, would you ? 

Admiral Benson. We need that all the tiriie. In fact, we need 
two of them and there is one that is appropriated for in the House 
bill, in the Navy bill that passed the House. 

Senator Jones. If that one is provided for, will that be all you 
need for the Navy as it is now ? 

Admiral Benson. For the immediate needs, but we shall need 
another one practically by the time that one is completed at the rate 
we are buildmg. 

Senator Jones. What I was going to ask you, if the program is 
carried out as apparently contemplated now, even as the House bill 
provides, in addition to the hospital ship that it provides, would you 
need another hospital ship ? 

Admiral Benson. I think we should. 
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Senator Jones. Or more than one? 

Admiral Benson. No; I do not think so. 

Senator Jones. What is the tonnage of that ship ? 

Admiral Benson. She will be in the neighborhood of 10,000 tons. 

Senator Jones. What is the estimated cost? 

Admiral Benson. I think it is in the neighborhood of $2,500,000 
to $3,000,000— not to exceed $2,350,000. 

Senator Jones. So that imder the present program, in addition to 
what is already provided, you need another thip costing $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000 ? 

Admiral Benson. We need another hospital ship ; yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. In your testimony before the House you say you 
need four hospital ships ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, eventually we shall need them for the use 
of the fleet, but as I understood the question it referred to the 
immediate need, the need of the fleet now. 

Senator Lippitt. This list that you have here is what you would 
need imder what conditions. When the fleet is built up to some 
particular size ? 

Admiral Benson. When the fleet is built up and the vessels we 
have even now are fully manned, but as we have the fleet manned 
now, with the one we have, the Solace^ on this coast, and the one that 
is contracted fox, I think we would need one more. 

The Chairman. Admiral, you are speaking now about the needs 
of the Navy in times of peace ? 

Admiral Benson. In times of peace; exactly, sir. 

The Chairman. Two hospital ships would be needed in times 
of peace? 

Admiral Benson. We need at least two of them, one on each 
coast, but I figure that in time of war we should have two on each 
coast. But I think with the fleet manned as it is now we could get 
along with one more. 

The Chairman. That is, one on each coast ? 

Admiral Benson. And this one that is here now that could be used 
as nlanned. 

Senator Jones. Suppose we get five battle cruisers and two 
dreadnaughts and the others provided for in the biU that is now 
pending. By the time they are constructed and commissioned and 
manned, what additional hospital ships would we need in time of 
peace ? 

Admiral Benson. I think we need one more in addition to the 
one provided for. 

Senator Jones. And in time of war how many would we need ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, as I say, we should want at least two on 
each coast. 

Senator Jones. How many more would that be, two more ? 

Admiral Benson. That would be one more. It would be two 
ordered. I say we would need one more and, of couree, for complete 
service, we would need two more; that is, makirg two on each coast. 

•Senator Jones. What other auxiliary ships do we need for the 
Navy as it is now ? 

Admiral Benson. Just as it is now, we need, for instance, I got a 
request to-day from an ofticer who has charge of the handlmg of the 
coal and supplies, a request asking for two more coUiers. And as to 
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the refrigerating ships that we have, we have received reports within 
the last few weeks — ^we have had the two ships inspected by the 
inspection board — and the report is that the ships oflF this coast, both 
the Cul<foa and the Celtic^ the report is that they are in very unsatis- 
factory condition and Uable to give away at any time, and I think 
all the refrigerating ships we have ought to be replaced; that is, we 
should have at least three refrigerating ships. 

Senator Jones. What would be their tonni^e and speed ? 

Admiral Benson. The ones we are using now I thmk are about 
7,500 tons. I have here a complete list of every type of vessel that 
we would need for the fleet when 

Senator Jones. I want to get this first, Admiral, alon^ the line I 
am talking about now. I want to know what we need with the Navy 
as it is now. 

Admiral Benson. We ought to have three more refrigerating ships, 
sir, to replace these old ones. The old ones, you understand, are 
answerinff the purpose all right as the fleet is now — that is, we have the 
Cdtic ana the Cmgoaon this coast and the Glacier on the west coast — 
they are answering the purposes very satisfactorily. For instance, 
the two on this coast, they can break joints, in their repairs, and we 
have managed to get alon^ very weJQ with them, but those three 
should be replaced at an early date. In other words, as I xmderstand 
your question, we should have at least three good refrigerating ships 
m time of peace with the fleet. 

Senator Jones. With the fleet as it is now ? 

Admiral Benson. As it is now; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And you need those right away. 

Admiral Benson. We need those; yes, we do. 

Senator Jones. What would be the cost of those ships ? 

Admiral Benson. I should imagine, with their refrigerating plants, 
they would cost probably $1,500,000 apiece. 

Senator Jones. That would be S4,500;000. Are those ships very- 
similar to the refrigerating ships used commercially ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And you could take commercial ships ? 

Admiral Benson. We could take commercial ships. 

Senator Jones. Or you could convert these into commercial ships ? 

Admiral Benson. We could do the same thing, sir. 

Senator Jones. About what is their speed, that is if you had them 
replaced, the new ships ? 

Admiral Benson. They ought to have about 14 knots speed. 

Senator Lippitt. When you say these need to be replaced, do you 
mean the trouble is with the refrigerating apparatus or with the ships 
themselves ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, the ships are getting old and the fittings 
are old, and I do not think it would pay to install a new refrigerating 
plant in these old ships, and if the refrigerating plant gives out with 
a large supply of fresh meat on hand in the Tropics, you lose the whole 
supply of meat. 

Senator Lippitt. How expensive is the cost of the refrigerating 
plant as compared with the cost of the ship? You say they cost 
$1,500,000. What proportion of it would be chargeable to the 
refrigerating apparatus ? 
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Admiral Benson. I could not give you that. I will put it in my 
hearing. I think it would be quite expensive. Cost of refrigerating 
plant would be $17, 660. 

Senator Jones. Are any of these three ships provided for in the 
naval bill that is now pending ? 

Admiral Benson. I do not think so. 

Senator Jones. What other ships does the Navy need as it is now, 
as naval auxiliaries ? 

Admiral Benson. It should have at least one or two ammunition 
ships to supply ammimition to the fleet. That is not such a great 
necessity with the fleet as it is now, because the ships are moved in 
such a way that they can always get their supply of ammunition 
from the naval stations, and of course as they come north and ^o 
south they replenish their supply of ammunition at the home yards. 

Senaix>r Jones. I want to ^t at the ships that you consider really 
necessary for the fleet as auxiliaries now. 

Admiral Benson. Well, I think we ought to have at least two more 
colliers. 

Senator Jones. What would be their size and speed ? 

Admiral .Benson. They ought to be lai^e enough to carry 12,000 
tons of coal and ought to make 14 knots. 

Senator Lippitt. Why do you say such large vessels as 12,000 tons. 
Is that not pretty large for a collier ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, it is a very handy size and it is very much 
more economical to carry a large supply, it costs very little more to 
carry 12,000 tons of coal than it does 5,000 or 6,000, and when you 
get there you have got the proper supply. 

Senator Lippitt. Are the commercial colliers built up to that 
size ordinarily? 

Admiral Benson. I do not think they are. 

. Senator Lippitt. It is rather unusual, is it not, to find a commercial 
collier of any such size as that ? 

Admiral JSenson. I think it is. 

Senator Lippitt. Would a vessel carrying that amount of coal find 
an easy opportunity to use it commercially ? 

Admiral jBenson. I should think so. I can see no reason why she 
should not. 

Senator Lippitt. I suppose she could be used abroad ? 

Admiral Benson. Carrying coal from one State to another or 
frCto one country to another. 

Senator Lippitt. She could not be used on the coast very much, 
I fancy? 

Admiral Benson. We are using our colliers a great deal on the 
coast during this trouble. 

Senator Lipprrr. I mean commercially. 

Admiral Benson. I mean to say if we can use them for our pur- 
poses, I do not see any reason why they should not be used commer- 
cially. We carry coal from the mines down here, or rather from 
Hampton Roe.ds 

Senator Lippitt. I doubt whether the terminal facilities for hand- 
ling and taking care of coal in many places have a capacity for such 
a large amount coming in at any one time. 

Admiral Benson. Tnat may be. That is a point I am not pre- 
pared to discuss. 
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Senator Jones. You say you need these ships now. How are 
you netting along without them ? 

A(uniral Benson. When I say we need them, I think we would 
be in very much better condition if we had them. Of course, we 
could get along without anything for that matter, but what I mean 
is we would be in very much more efficient condition and better 
prepared to supply the fleet and do the work that the colliers are 
supposed to do. They are kept going very steadily and very hard 
air the time. For instance, just at this time we have been a little 
pushed ; we have had to supply our navv yards with coal on account 
of the difficulty with the railroads; we nave been supplying the sta- 
tions along the coast with coal this summer, and, in admtion, we 
are utiUzing one of our colliers to carry some rails up to Alaska for 
that railroad that is being built up there. * We are sending coal out 
to the PhiUppines to supply the station out there, and we are keep- 
ing a cruiser — ^for awhile we had several cruisers — ^in the Meoi- 
terranean, and we had to keep them suppUed with coal. 

Senator Jones. You have done all that with the colhers you have ? 

Admiral Benson. With only what we have. 

Senator Lippitt. Such a use of these ships as supplying rails to 
Alaska is scarcely legitimate business of the Navy. What do they 
pay vou for that ? 

Admiral Benson. They pay the expense of the collier during the 
time she is being used for tnis purpose. 

Senator Lippitt. They pay the running expenses only ? 

Admiral Benson. They pay the running expenses. We do not 
get anything else except the actual expenses. 

Senator Lippitt. It is very interestmg as a sidehght on the Gov- 
ernment cost of building railroads. I do not know how they charge 
those rails up in Alaska on that railroad. 

Senator Bankhead. It does not make any difference how you 
charge them up; it is our railroad and our coUiers. 

Aamiral Benson. They can not get the ships and we are straining 
a point to provide the transportation,- but we are working at what I 
consider and what I beheve would ordinarily be considered an un- 
necessary strain on the resources that we have. 

Senator Bankhead. I understood you to say a while ago that you 
are using much more oil all the while. 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bankhead. And that you contemplate still further in- 
creasing your oil use ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bankhead. In that case, you want more oil ships, do you 
not ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; I was coming to that. We do need 
more oil ships. I was explaining the needs of the two colliers and 
later on was coming to the oil ships. A good many of the colliers we 
have been using are old merchant ships wiat were d ought during the 
Spanish- American War; we have been using these for colliers and 
they are gradually wearing out, and we do not consider the smaller 
colliers — and that is what these smaller ones are, carrying from 2,500 
to 4,000 tons of coal — we do not consider them as economic colliers, 
and, as I say, they are wearing out. My estimate is that about two 
more good large colliers would put us in good position to handle the 
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coal proposition and gradually do away with these smaller vessels. 
For instance, assuming.that this bill should pass and they should want 
those smaller colliers for this purpose, it would be very much more 
economical for the Government to turn them over to this board and 
let us have the two big colliers for our purposes, because we do find it 
is very much better to use the large colliers. 

The Chairman. They are more economical to keep ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; we consider them more economical. 

Senator Lippitt. They are more economical if kept in constant 
service ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Of course if they have a large number of lay days 
between the shipments, why, you lose a large part of that economy ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; of course they cost^more and you would 
lose the interest on the money. 

Senator Lippitt. And you have to keep the crew on board all the 
time, of course ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. Where do you run those colliers; up to Bradford 
and places like that ? 

Aomiral Benson. To Bradford. For instance, we get the coal 
down here at Norfolk and it is carried, of course, to New Hampshire^ 
Boston, Bradford, and to the fleet. 

Senator Lippitt. And so you keep the transports constantly 
going? 

Admiral Benson. We keep them going all the time. We are very 
hard put to to supply the demand. As I said just now I believe we 
are working our utilities to the fullest capacity. 

Senator Lippitt. Are those fitted to coal at sea ? 

Admircl Benson. No; they are not fitted to coal at sea. We 
have one fitted with a cof^lLng apparatus that we are experimenting 
with, but only one. 

Senator Fletcher. Are they used to take coal to Colon, or is that 
carried by the Panama Railroad ? 

Admiral Benson. The Pf.nama Railroad Co., and then we did 
carry some coal for the Panama. We agreed to take down, as I re- 
member the figures, about 45,000 tons, and I do not know just how 
much of that we have taken down, but we agreed we would try and 
take that down for them. For instance, there are certain periods 
when the fleet, as it is now, the battleships operating off the north 
coast, can get their coal if necessary at the various yards and 
stations. It is very much better for them than to get it from the 
colliers, because it interferes less with their drills and exercises, but 
in order to meet the demand we can and have tried to meet it in 
that way. 

Senator Lippitt. Would those regular colliers discharge right on 
board ? 

Admiral Benson. They would go right alongside and pick coal 
right out of the hole and put it on deck of the battleship. 

Senatro Lippitt. How is that done ? 

Admiral Benson. By regiilar clam-shell scoops. Just like an ordi- 
nary clam-shell dredge. It is dropped right in the hole and whipped 
up and then with the outriggers run out, and it is dumped right on the 
deck. 
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Senator Lippitt. And then how does it get into the bunkers ? 

Admiral Benson. The bunker plate is on the deck, and there are 
chutes leading right down mto the bunkers! For instance, as an 
example of what can be done with a collier alongside, when I was in 
command of the Utah we took a collier on each side, just as an experi- 
ment, and, as I remember the figures, we got in aoout 500 tons of 
coal in about 35 minutes, or something of that sort. 

The Chairman. In how long ? 

Admiral Benson. In about 35 minutes. 

Senator Bankhead. You have to have pretty smooth sea to coal 
in that way, do you not ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. This coaling is done in a harbor, is it not ? 

Admiral Benson. Of course there are places where you could get 
under the lee of the land where you might coal, but as a rule we do 
not attempt to coal at sea. 

Senator Lippitt. As a rule, you do not attempt to coal at sea ? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; we are not prepared to do it. 

Senator Jones. What other ships do you need for the Navy as it 
is now? 

Admiral Benson. We ought to have, in order to meet the demands 
of the fleet as these new ships come on 

Senator Jones. I do not want to get into that yet, Admiral. The 
Navy as it is now. 

Admiral Benson. As it is now, to-day? 

Senator Jones. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Benson. I do not think we need any. 

Senator Jones. I wanted to get at that first. 

Senator Lippitt. Except oil ships. 

Admiral Benson. I mean I think we could get alone with the oil 
ships as the fleet is now, but that is a Question that will remain to be 
decided, because within the last montn we have put in commission 
three superdreadnaughts that use oil, and it is really the first attempt. 
They are the Nevada, the OTddhoma, and the Pennsylvania, and just 
what the demands are going to be it is a little difficult to tell just now, 
but I think very Hkely we could handle that situation with the fuel 
ships we have on hand now. 

Senator Jones. Can you state about the tonnage of the auxiliary 
ships you think you would really need fbr the Navy as it is now ? 

CThe following was submitted by Admiral Benson:) 

Tons. 

2 colliers 38, 000 

2 hospital ships 20,000 

2 supply ships 17,000 

1 ammunition ship 12, 000 

87,000 

Admiral Benson. In peace times? 

Senator Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The Navy at its present size? 

Senator Jones. That is wnat I mean, at its present size, in peace 
times. 

Senator Lippitt. The admiral has already answered that question 
by saying they do not need any. 

Senator Jones. They need two colliers. 
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Admiral Benson. We ought to have an ammiinition ship. 

Senator Jones. I should Tike to get just the tonnage in auxiliary- 
ships he thinks we ought to have. 

Admiral Benson. I should have to work up the displacement of 
the different ships. As I told you the two colliers ought to be about 
12,000 tons, and they would displace about, I shomd say, 19,000 
tons. I am working on the displacement now. You might put 
that at 40,000 tons for all coal. 

Senator Lippitt. They have not been provided for in the Navy 
bill, have they? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; we did not ask for them. 

Senator Lippitt. Why did you not ask for them ? 

Admiral Benson. One reason why I did not recommend it was 
because I thought just now we needed fighting ships, and if we reaUy 
needed these others badly we would call on the merchant marine to 
supply us. I thought we could get along for the present, and if we 
needed them, to call on the merchant service for them. 

Senator Jones. You might figure that out and put it in your testi- 
mony. 

Admiral Benson. I prefer to do that. I did not know I was 
coming to the committee imtil between 4 and 5 o'clock, and I have 
been pretty busy on other matters. 

Senator Jones. If we were to get into trouble now and had to use 
ad of our Navy in a fiehting condition and fighting trim, what addi- 
tional auxiliaries would you need, if any ? 

Admiral Benson. The present Navy ? 

Senator Jones. With the present Navy. That is what I am talking 
about now. 

The Chairman. That is, you want to get at the difference between 
the requirements in case of war and the requirements in case of peace 
with the same amount of ships ? 

Senator Jones. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Benson. Might I just explain what I have done here so the 
committee wiU understand the basis on which I am figuring. One of 
the things I did soon after taking charge of the oflSce of operation, we 
submitted to the general board that we wanted to know just how 
many vessels of various types that we would need in order to keep the 
fleet going in time of war in eflS.cient condition, and the characteristics 
of each type; for instance, the number required, the age, the speed, 
steaming radius, length, draft, displacement, fresh water capacity, 
supplies for crew, armament, cargo capacity, signaling apparatus, 
fueling facilities, special fittings, etc. That was gone into very thor- 
oughly by the general board and I have the data here for exactly 
what we would need, and then to try to meet the needs a board of 
oflGicers was appointed to inspect every merchant vessel that we have 
or that is being built, and determine which one of these types her con- 
ditions would lulfiU, and what changes it would be necessary to make 
in order to fit it for that particular type, and that data is all being col- 
lected and put on file in the Navy Department; and in addition, the 
yard to which the ship would go to be fitted for this particular pur- 
pose, is designated and the plans are being made out and all the data 
is being supplied at these various yards, either private or navy yards, 
for fitting them out. The data is worked out on the score of a full 
sized andefficient navy. 

47746—16 13 
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Senator Jones. What do you mean by that ? 

Senator Lippitt. You mean with your present Navy or with a 
bigger Navy? 

Admiral Benson. No; this is carried out to about 48 battleships. 

Senator Jones. I do not want that now myself. I want this now: 
What additional auxiliary ships would you need if we were to get 
into trouble now that would require all of our Navy, our present 
Navy? Suppose to-morrow we should have to go to war. Now, 
what auxiliary ships would you need ? 

The Chairman. Supposing our present Navy was not adequate 
for the case? 

Senator Jones. Of course, if it is adequate, we do not need any 
more. If it is not adequate, we do. 

Admiral Benson. I am not prepared to tell you right off just 
what we do need with the ships we have at present. 

Senator Lippitt. Would it oe much trouble to secure and present 
that information? 

Admiral Benson. No; I could work that out. For instance, it 
would depend a good deal on the nation we went to war with. A 
great many elements are involved in a question of this kind which 
would make a great deal of difference. This is worked out on the 
most diflBicult campaign that we would have to carry through. For 
instance, if we had to cross the Pacific. 

Senator Lippitt. If you had to attack ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. I will ask you to take the most difficult campaign 
you would possibly have. 

Admiral Benson. It is also worked out on the idea that we might 
have two enemies at the same time, one on the Atlantic and one on 
the Pacific, and we have been trying to prepare for the emergency 
we think most likely. 

Senator Jones. I want to come to that later. At present I want 
to take up the Navy as it is now. Suppose we got into trouble to- 
morrow and had to start on the hardest possible contest with the 
Navy we have now, what auxiliary ships would it take ? 

Admiral Benson. I should have to put that in my hearing later. 
I could not give it to you offhand. If I did, it would not be reliable. 

Senator Jones. I should like for you to bear that in mind and give 
it in your direct answer to that proposition. 

Admiral Benson. I can do that and shall be very glad to do so. 

Admiral Benson subsequently said : 

Considering our Navy as it is to-day and having reference to its 
maximum usefulness and efficiency in time of war, there would be 
required 400 merchant vessels for auxiliaries with a total of 1,172,000 
gross tonnage. In addition to the above, should our own coast be 
invested or even occasionally visited there would be required a large 
number of small vessels fitted for mine sweeping, say at least 324 
of such vessels, of about 150 gross tons each. 

The above vessels are divided into groups as follows : 

(a) Fleet scouts: 

Number requirea, 32. 

Characteristics: Fast passenger vessels, of high speed, great steaming radius 
and good sea-keeping qualities. Speed not less than 16 knots. Not less 
than 3,000 gross tonnage. 
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(6) District scouts: 

Number required, 20. 

Characteristics: Small coastwise steamers, good sea-keeping qualities, fair 

steaming radius. Speed not less than 13 knots. Gross tonnage, 1,500 to 

2,000 tons: 

(c) Mine planters: 

Number required, 5 large, 10 small. 

Characteristics: Freight or passenger vessel with clear decks for installing 

tracks for mines. Speed at least 10 knots. Gross tonnage: Large, 1,500 

tons; small, 900 tons. 

(d) Mine sweepers: 

Number required, not less than 324. 

Characteristics: Fishing vessels, trawlers of 150 gross tonnage. Speed, 10 
knots. Draft not over 12 feet. 
(«) Fleet colliers: 

Number required, 4. 

Characteristics: Well-designed cargo hatches; independent power and sepa- 
rate winches for each hatch; cargo booms sufficient and well placed. 
Speed at least 12 knots. Steaming radius, 6,000 to 8,000 miles. Gross 
tonnage not less than 5,000 tons. 
(/) Service colliers: 

Number required, at least 200. 

Characteristics: Good facilities for discharging coal with booms and winches. 
Speed at least 8 knots. Gross tonnage not less than 3,000 tons. 
(g) Depot colliers: 

Number required, 57. 

Characteristics: Good qualities for discharging coal with booms and winches. 
Speed at least 8 knots. Gross tonnage not less than 3,000. 
(h) Fleet oilers (tankers) : 

Number required, 7. 

Characteristics: Good appliances for discharging cargo. Speed as near 14 
knots as possible. Gross tonnage at least 3,800 tons, 
(i) Service oilers: 

Number required, 35. 

Characteristics: Grood towing facilities, large ballast tanks, and appliances for 
discharging cargo. Speed at least 8 knots. . Gross tonnage at least 3,000 
tons, 
(j) Depot oilers: 

Number required, at least 5. 

Characteristics: GrOod appliances for discharging cargo. Speed at least 8 
knots. Gross tonnage at least 2,000. 
(k) Supply: 

Number required, 6. 

Characteristics: Good facilities for handling stores; refrigerating plant and 
cold-storage holds for meats and vegetables. Speed at least 12 knots. 
Gross tonnage at least 3,000 tons. Type of vessel, lowan; passenger serv- 
ice, American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
(l) Transports: 

Number required, 4. 

Characteristics: Passenger vessels capable of carrying at least 1,000 men with 
^ their impediments. Speed at least 14 knots. Gross tonnage at least 4.000. 
(m) Repair ships: 

Number required, 3. 

Characteristics: Freighters with at least 50-foot beam with plenty of cargo 
space between decks. Speed at least 12 knots. Gross tonnage not less 
than 5,000. 
(n) Ammunition supply: 

Number required, 8. 

Characteristics: Good facilities for handling ammunition; refrigerating plant. 
Speed at least 13 knots. Gross tonnage at least 3,000 tons. Type of vessel: 
PastoreSf United Fruit Co. 
(o) Hospital ship: 

N umber required , 4 . 

Characteristics: Passenger vessels, capable of carrying 30 sick officers and 500 

siV:kmen. Speed at least 14 knots. Gross tonnage, 6,000 tons. 
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(p) MinedeiK)t: 

N umber required , 3 . 

Characteristic b: Freighter with large cargo space between decks. Speed at 
least 14 knots. Gross tonnage at least 4,000 tons. 
(q) Destroyer tenders: 

Number required, 2. 

Characteristics: Passenger ship with storage capa^iity for pay stores. Speed 
at least 14 knots. Gross tonnage about 3,500 tons, 
(r) Submarine tenders: 

Number required, 2. 

Characteristics: Combination freight and passenger vessel. Speed at least 
12 knots. Gross tonnage about 3,500 tons. 
(«) Fleet tenders (tugs) : 

Number required, 4. 

Characteristics: Good towing facilities, seagoing qualities. Speed at least 12 
knots. Gross tonnage, 500 to 1,000 tons. 

Senator Jones. Now, assuming that our naval bill goes through as 
it is apparently contemplated in the Senate — ^we know what the House 
has done — and suppose the Senate provides for six battle cruisers and 
two dreadnaughts, together with the other smaller ships. Then, what 
other additional auxiliary vessels would we need in tune of peace ? 

Admiral Benson. I should have to give you that in my hearing. 

Senator Lippitt. You would probably have to work that out at the 
same time with the other table ? 

Admiral Benson. That is the same thing. 

Senator Jones. That is the line of information I should like to get. 

The Chairman. Your last question, Senator Jones, contemplates 
only the additional ships provided in the bill now pending before 
Congress ? 

Senator Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do yoiji not think vou ought to follow that up by 
requesting that the admiral also supply you with data as to the num- 
ber of additional ships that would be needed of an auxiliary character 
after the projected program— the five-year program — is completed ? 

Senator Jones. Certainly, I was going to follow it with that. 

Senator Lippitt. That is substantially what you have here, is it 
not, Admiral ? 

Admiral Benson. Substantially so. 

The Chairman. That would give you the three conditions, based 
upon the present Navy, based upon the Navy as it will be after the 
first year part of the program is finished, and based on the Navy as it 
will De after the five-year program is finished ? 

Senator Jones. Yes; in time of peace and in time of war. 

The Chairman. In connection with the answer to each condition, 
let him put in the number in times of peace and in times of war. 

Senator Jones. What would be the capacity of our navy yards to 
construct these auxiUary shipS) taking into account what would bo 
required of them in connection with the bill that is now pending ? 

Admiral Benson. We could build one at Boston; we could build 
one at Mare Island 

Senator Jones. Without enumerating, just gay whether you think 
we could take care of all the auxiliaries we need ? 

Admiral Benson. I think we could take care of four. 

Senator Jones. You think you could take care of all the auxiliaries ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; I think we could. 

Senator Lippitt. You said, I think, that you thought you could 
take care of four. You want more than four, do you not ? 
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Admiral Benson. But only two are appropriated for under this 
bill, if I am not mistaken, a hospital ship and an ammunition ship 
and possibly one tender, I am quite sure not over four, and I think 
we could take care of those four. 

Senator Jones. I do not think I make myself plain. I am not 
referring to the auxiliarj ships provided for in this bill. I am refer- 
ring to the auxiliary ships you think we shall need. 

Admiral Benson. We think we could take care of them in the 
navy yards. 

Senator Jones. Take care of all our needs in the navy yards 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As to the auxiliary ships ? 

Senator Jones. Yes. 

Senator Lippitt. By that answer do you mean all of the auxiliaries 
that would be needed for your Navy as it now is, or all the auxiliaries 
that would be needed for the Navy as proposed under the present 
bill before the Senate? 

Admiral Benson. I think we could look out for both, either as it 
is or it would be if the bill passed, as it is proposed to pass it. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you one question in that connection: 
Assuming that we could build all of our auxiliary requirements as 
the Navy now is or as is provided in this bill, could the navy yards, 
the Government yards, construct these capital ships that are pro- 
vided for in the bill contemporaneously witn the construction oi the 
auxiliaries ? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; they could not. 

The Chairman. To what extent could the Government yards con- 
struct these capital ships along with the auxiliary ships that are 
required ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, I do not think we could undertake more 
than two capital ships at the navy yards; take, all of our yards to- 
gether, I do not believe we could undertake to complete within a 
reasonable time more than two. 

The Chairman. All the auxiliaries and two capital ships ? 

Admiral Benson. Two battleships. You understand contracts 
have just been given out at New York and Mare Island, for Nos, ^8 
and JUf,, and the Keels of those two ships will be laid probably within a 
couple of months now, six weeks or two months, and in addition to 
those two, I do not think we could possibly look out for more than two 
capital ships in our navy yards of the present appropriation bill. 
That is your question, is it not ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Jones. Do you think there would be ample private yard 
facilities and Government naval yard facilities to take care of all the 
naval construction provided in the pending bill in any reasonable 
time, within the time you think it ought to be done, and also the naval 
auxiliaries you think we would need ? 

Admiral Benson. I really have some question in my mind in re- 

fard to that, sir. They could do it, of course, but afl of the ship- 
uilding plants are very full of work, and in order to take up tms 
work at once they would probably have to lay aside some of their 
other work or delay the work on the Government contracts, and 
whether then can handle all these ships immediately there is some 
question in my mind. Of course if they could do it they probably 
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would make their own prices in doing it; thejr would have to build 
additional ways and equipment to accomplish it. 

Senator Jones. Do you not think the result would probably be that 
we could not build so many of these auxiharies in our navy yards, 
but have to use our navy yards in the construction of the ships pro- 
vided in this naval bill ? 

Admiral Benson. That would be my idea. I was trying to answer 
your question, Senator, as to. what we could do. 

Senator Jones. I put the condition in my question of taking care 
of this construction m the bill. 

Admiral Benson. I said we could take care of two battleships and 
the auxiliary ships. 

Senator «k)nes. But I was not asking about and do not care any- 
thing about the battleships myself. I supposed you would take care 
of that. I supposed the Navy would tate care of the construction 
of the vessels provided in this naval bill; that would be the first con- 
sideration. Now, I want to know whether you have facilities, after 
taking care of this, to build these naval auxdiaries. 

Senator Lippitt. The admiral, as I understand, does not believe 
the Navy could build all the capital ships provided for in this bill; 
do you ? 

Admiral Benson, I do not. 

Senator Jones. I did not suppose so, but you could take care of 
them in the navy yards and private yards ? 

Admiral Benson. I do not think we could handle more than two 
capital ships, and I think we could handle also all auxihary ships 
we would need. 

Senator Lippitt. That answers your question, Senator Jones ? 

Senator Jones. It does not answer it yet, because I have not in 
mind taking care of the battleships, except I assume the Navy will 
do that. Assuming yoii will do that, witn the facilities in the navy 
yards and in the private yards, would you still have facilities in the 
navy yards to take care of these naval auxiliaries ? 

Admiral Benson. I think we would, sir. 

Senator Jones. That was your first answer, but I thought you 
qualified it later. 

Admiral Benson. As I said, we can only, under any circumstances, 
undertake two capital ships, and I think we can undertake those two 
capital ships, and, at the same time, look out for some auxiliaries we 
need. 

Senator Fletcher. You mean in the naval yards ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bankhead. By capital ships you mean 

Admiral Benson. Battleships or battle cruisers. 

Senator Bankhead. There are six of those in the bill? 

Admiral Benson. Five. 

Senator Bankhead. If you could only take care of two of these 
battleships, what are you goiag to do with the other four ? 

Admiral Benson, rrovide for them in private yards. 

The Chairman. It would be three others, under the present bill. 

Senator Lippitt. A minute ago you were going to give us a list 
of the private yards that could build capital ships. 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; this is the data we get from these ship- 
builders, which of course we have got to accept. The first is from 
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the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drvdock Co. They can build 
one battleship or they can build one battle cruiser. That is, they can 
build one capital ship and one scout ship and two destroyers. 

The Bath Island Works could build four destroyers. 

The New York Shipbuilding Co., at Camden, N. J., could build one 
battle cruiser and one battleship. That is two capital ships. Or 
they could build one battle cruiser and one or two scout ships. 

Senator Lippitt. Do they give the time of delivery in eacn case ? 

Admiral Benson. The New York Shipbuilding Co. have not given 
the time. No, sir; they do not give the time. The others have ont, 
either. 

Senator Fletcher. That means, though, they are ready to go 
right at it ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. For instance, the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co. would begin work on a battle cruiser eight months 
after they got the contract. 

The New York Shipbuilding Co., you imderstand, could build two 
capital ships and one or two scouts. 

As you will remember, I think, there are four or six scout cruisers 
asked for in the bill, so they would have to be provided for; and there 
are a lot of destroyers. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co., at South Bethlehem, Pa., say thev can 
build two battleships or battle cruisers. The time is 38 montns; or 
thej could build four scout cruisers to be completed in 32 months, 
or eight destroyers to be delivered in 24 months. Submarines, any 
quantity, to begin 16 months, small type, and 26 months for the larger. 
For instance, they were asked about putting aside private contracts. 
As I said just now that question would come in. They could lay 
down, within six months, two battleships or one battleship and one 
battle cruiser. 

The Bath Iron Works Co. could build four destroyers. 

The WiUiam Cramps Yard could build two battleships and one 
battle cruiser, not to exceed 850 feet in length, and two scout ships 
and four destroyers. 

Senator Jones. That is, they could take care of three capital ships ? 

Admiral Benson. They could take care of throe, two oattleslups 
and one battle cruiser. 

Senator Lippitt. Will the battleship or the cruiser exceed 850 
feet? 

Admiral Benson. No; they will be approximately that length. 

The Chairman. Is that all? 

Admiral Benson. I think those include all the companies. 

Lieut. McCandless. The Bethlehem companies are all bunched. 

Admiral Benson. You asked me the question just now whether 
they could all do it. That indicates they could, and that is their own 
data. 

Senator Jones. As I kept this memorandum — I do not know that 
I got it right — the private yards could take care of eight capital ships ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; tha't is right. 

Senator Jones. But if they took care of these eight capital ships 
they could not do anything on these scout cruisers or other ships ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. For instance, take the first one, the 
Newport News Co., they could build one scout ship and one or two 
destroyers. You see, that is one scout and two destroyers. The 
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Bath Iron Works, four destroyers, that would be six. The New York 
Shipbuilding Co. could build two of these capital ships and one of 
the scouts, so that would be four scouts looked out for there. The 
Bethlehem company, in addition to what they claim, they could 
build four scouts, so jrou see that would accommodate all the scout 
cruisers. The submarines, of course, would be principally looked out 
for by the Electric Boat Co. and the Lake Co. 

Lieut. McCandless. That is the Fore River Co. and California 
Shipbuilding Co. 

Admiral Benson. For instance, the Electric Boat Co. — ^vou want 
this data, as I understand, in regard to the H type of submarines. 
Four such boats could be presented entire in 18 months from date of 
order and six every month thereafter. So you see they apparently 
do not anticipate any trouble, and if the boats that are considered in 
the bill are aUOwed they will be very little diflFerent from the H type, 
so there will be no difficulty in providing for the submarines. 

Senator Lippitt. Is the H type the large type ? 

Admiral Benson. They are about 350 to 400 ton displacement. 

Senator Lippitt. That is not a large type ? 

Admiral Benson. That is not a large type ; not as large as we 
Would build — ^we would probably build not over 500 tons displace- 
ment. 

Senator Lippitt. How large are the submarines being built in 
Europe ? Have you any idea ? 

Admiral Benson. We have all kinds of reports from there. As a 
matter of fact the data we get from abroad is very unreliable, but 
they are building them there larger than we are. You see we are 
attempting to build two distinct types, one to go with the fleet of 
about 1,200 or 1,500 tons displacement, and a speed sufficient to 
accompany the fleet;, and a larger number of the smaller type to 

lard our coast-line with. But I think abroad, as nearly as we can 
lepend on the data that we get, they vary from 500 to 1,200 to 1,500 
tons displacement. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think they have built them as high as 
1,200 tons? 

Admiral Benson. I think likely they have, but their problem is a 
very different one than ours. You see the geographical situation is 
a very different one and we should try not to confuse that. Those 
German boats, for instance, go out and remain on their stations 
from 14 to 15 days, and they must be larger and be prepared to 
carry more suppHes and things of that sort. 

Senator Jones. My recollection is that in your testimony before 
the House committee, you said we would need from 500,000 to 
600,000 tons of auxiliary ships ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. When did you mean that we would need them ? 

Admiral Benson. I meant if we had to go to war with our fleet, 
as we had it, and contemplated that it should be, fully manned, and 
taking all the vessels with us. 

Senator Jones. That is your program the board expects to have 
completed in 1925 ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. At that time you would need, if you had to go to 
war, some 500,000 or 600,000 tons ? 
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Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. That is, he based it on 48 capital ships? 

Admiral Benson. That five-year program called for 10 battle- 
ships, 6 battle cruisers, and a number of smaller vessels, but those 
capital ships, as I remember, would make six additional. Now we 
have 42. That would practically give us 52 battleships, you see. 
But some of those we would never take off the coast, so it would 
hardly be fair to count that number. It would make just about 
48 ships that we would have with the fleet and carry them, as I say, 
in a campaim across the Pacific, and we would coimt on meeting 
that mucli additional tonnage. 

Senator Lippitt. So this 500 ,000 'tons Senator Jones asked about 
means what you would require for your full fleet and at the remote 
point you would be SLpt to use it? 

Admiral Benson, i es, sir. 

Senator Jones. If this bill should carry, say, seven capital ships, 
as it is very likely to, how far short of that 1925 program would you 
be in capital ships ? You would only be two or ttoee ships short, 
would you not ? 

Admiral Benson. We are getting rather an abundance of battle 
cruisers and are rather short handed on battleships; but in capital 
ships it would leave us nine short. 

Senator Jones. It would still leave you nine short? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. You will put in your answer what we would require 
for the fleet as it will be with this bill carrying seven or eight capital 
ships ? 

Admiral Benson. Eight; yes, sir. With the addition of the five- 
year building program to the fleet as it now is the following additional 
auxiliaries not carried in that program or already listed as necessary 
would be required: Two supply ships, 17,600 tons displacement; 9 
fuel-oil ships, 130,500 tons displacement; 24 service oilers, 168,000 
tons displacement; 2 destroyer tenders, 15,000 tons displacement; 
12 tugs, 13,440 tons displacement. 

Senator Bankhead. We have been talking altogether about build- 
ing ships. There is a provision in this bill authorizing the purchase 
of ships, auxiUaries of some sort. Do you know of any vessels of that 
character in private ownership capable to meet the purposes required 
that could be bought ? 

Admiral Benson. I do not know whether they could be bought, but 
we have Ust6d, I think, about 120. 

Lieut. McCandlbss. We have listed 117 to date, I believe. 

Senator Bankhead. You hsted 120 or 150 in the Spanish-American 
War and gave them away afterwards. We do not want to have to 
repeat that. I should think, when we get into buying ships under 
the provisions of this bill, you would want substantial ships and big 
ships, suitable to the purposes for which you buy them. 

Admiral Benson. These have been carefully inspected, but the 
reports we get from the board, this lot, some are fitted for scouts. 
For instance, that is a question I have not touched on, because it has 
been a question of peace time. Of course in peace times we do not 
need scouts. 

Senator Lippitt. What do you mean by scouting ships ? 
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Admiral Benson. I mean ships which have to go out and search 
for the enemy's ships. I am glad you mentioned that, because I have 
not touched upon the subject of scouts at all, and in mv data of what 
I am to give you, you said in time of peace. In time oi war we would 
need a number of vessels for scoutiog purposes. As you readUy 
understand, we have a seacoast from Maine practically to Panama on 
this side, and the whole Pacific coast on the other side, so that if an 
enemy were approaching, we should have to locate the enemy before 
knowing where to go to meet him. 

Senator Lippitt. Could you not locate him better with airships 
than you could with scouting ships ? 

Admiral Benson. We should want to know long before he was 
coming, before airships could locate him. 

Senator Bankhead. Those scout ships ought to be very speedy, 
should they not ? 

Admiral Benson. They should be, yes, sir; but we are counting 
on ships for scouting purposes ; we would take ships that would make 
14 knots and over. Of course, the higher speed the ships made, the 
better. 

Senator Bankhead. You would want ships speedy enough so that 
a battle cruiser could not catch them, should you not ? 

Admiral Benson. We could not do that. If our ideas were carried 
out in the battle cruisers which we are designing, I do not think any- 
thing would catch him. 

Senator Bankhead. If you send out a scout ship to search out the 
enemy, and he should fina it and could not get back to report faster 
than the battleship could run, the battleship would catch him before 
he could get back, and you would not have any information ? 

AdmiriQ Benson. He could send it by wireless. But that is one 
reason that we want the battle cruisers. We want the battle cruisers 
to destroy those chaps. 

Senator Lippitt. I see you have got down here 32 fleet scouts, not 
less than 16 knots speed. Under the vfery conditions which Senator 
Bankhead has described, what would be the use of a 16-knot vessel 
to locate the adversary's fleet ? 

Admiral Benson. Some of them, of course, would get in touch 
with them, probably some distance away, and in time probably a lot 
of them would be destroyed, but if they could send the information 
in by wireless it would accomplish the purpose. 

Senator Lippitt. Your idea is they would send the message in 
and then they would go to the bottom ? 

Admiral Benson. Well, do the best they could. 

Senator Lippitt. I should think the best they could do under 
those circumstances would be to go the bottom, would it not? 

Admiral Benson. But in taking vessels of that speed we would 
much rather have them make hign speed, but we feel, not having 
enough of them of higher speed, that we could make very good use of 
vessels that could make 16 knots. 

The Chairman. Constructing new, you would buUd them with a 
higher speed ? 

Admiral Benson. We would make them at least 30 knots, but if 
we could not with our facilities, and in utilizing what we have 
available, we would take ships making 16 knots and over and utilize 
them to make the very best of it. 
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The Chairman. With your estimate of 500,000 tons additional 
tonnage did you include these scout cruisers ? 

Admiral Benson. Scout cruisers and all were taken in. 

Senator Jones. When you talk about scout cruisers, do jou mean 
converted merchant ships or do you mean regular scout cruisers, like 
those provided for in our naval bill, regidar warships ? 

Admiral Benson. We want the regiuar scout cruisers; we want a 
certain number of regular scout cruisers to remain with the fleet for 
exercise purposes and for most efficient work in time of war, but in 
case we snould have war and we did not have a sufficient number of 
these scout cruisers, especially built, we would take in, for instance, 
fast passenger vessels. They would do just as well for scouting and 
we would have others, taking the fastest ones. We hope to extend 
our scout line by using aircraft that are sent out from the decks of 
the scouts. 

Senator Jones. When you say regular scout cruisers, what do you 
mean bj that ? 

Admiral Benson. I mean, for instance, that we are asking in the 
bill for a certain number of vessels about 7,500 tons displacement — 
that is, 7,000 to 8,000 tons displacement — that will carry no armor; 
will carry torpedoes and a few guns of moderate caliber, and make a 
high speed with a powerful radio outfit. 

Senator Jones. You would not understand that would be in- 
cluded under the terms of ^^ naval auxiUiaries'^ in this ship-purchase 
bill? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; but it is included under term of '^ Naval 
Reserve.^' 

Senator Jones. That is not the kind of vessels you would con- 
template here ? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir. 

Senator Jones. These would be fast passenger ships that could be 
converted into what you then call '^auxiliary ships'' ? 

Admiral Benson. We would not ordinarily call them auxiliary 
ships; no, six*; but properly they are part of the reserve. 

Senator Jones. You say you have listed something over 120 ships 
which could be purchased, such as are suitable for these auxiliaries. 
When were these listed ? 

Admiral Benson. Within the past year. I started that about a 
year ago, I think. I took charge of this office on the 11th of May, 
and we started in on this system of getting information and collecting 
it immediately. 

Senator Jones. That is, I understand, that these are ships that 
were reported to you that could be bought ? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; excuse me, Senator; I said they were 
ships that had been inspected and would answer the purpose if we 
could buy them, but we have gone so far that we have drawn up the 
form of contracts. Of course we take it for granted that in time of 
war that these vessels would be available ; that the owners would be 
willing to part with them. 

Senator Jones. But Senator Bankhead, as I understood, asked jou 
with reference especially as to the terms of this bill, which authorized 
this shipping board to purchase ships. He wanted to know if you 
knew 01 any ships which could be purchased. Those not contem- 
plated in war — contemplated right away after the passage of this 
bUl. Do you know of any ships that could be purchased ? 
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Admiral Benson. No; I do not. I misunderstood the Senator*s 

Suestion. I thought he meant we could get in case we needed them, 
do not know of any one ship that could be bought. 

The Chairman. When vou use the term "listed" you do not mean 
the vessels have been offered, that the owners have offered to sell 
those ships? 

Admiral Benson. Not at all. 

Senator Bankhead. I understood that to be the admiral's answer. 

The Chairman. You inspected them, in case the Government 
wants them. Have you got any power to condemn them if you can 
not buy them ? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; we go to the owners of these ships and 
tell them exactly what we want and our reasons for it, and they give 
us all the data we asked for and allowed our board to make thorough 
inspection of them — to go over them with a full knowledge of what 
we were doing it for — and of course we have not gone into the mat- 
ter, and I do not believe any of them would be willing to say what 
they would take for them or whether they would be willing to sell 
them or not. That is a phase of it which we have not taken up yet. 
We have drawn up forms of contracts, and all that sort of thing, so 
that as little time wiU be required as possible in working out the 
details. We even have gone so far as to try to detail the personnel 
for them as much as possible in case we do get them; but we assume, 
of course, that in time of war there might not be very much need 
for these vessels, and that the owners would be onlv too willing to 
let the Government have them. But I do not think — ^in fact, I do 
not know — that the shipowners would be willing to give a price. 

Senator Jones. Were these ships you listed foreign-built ships or 
American ships ? 

Admiral Benson. American ships, sir. 

Senator Jones. Largely, I suppose, engaged in the coastwise trade? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bankhead. If it is true, as we frequently see it stated, 
that a 7,000-ton ship, for instance, carrying a cargo from here to Liver- 
pool, that the freight on the cargo would equal the cost of the ship; 
m other words, pay for itself every trip it made; do you think that 
is true ? 

Admiral Benson. I think now some of them come pretty near it. 
Senator. 

Senator Bankhead. Then, you would naturally suppose they wou'd 
sell very high, if they would sell at all ? 

Admiral Benson. But those are neutral ships, of course, and if we 
were at war they would not be able to do that, sir. I do not think 
there would be any such trouble. 

I have the figures worked up here hurriedly. We paid at the 
beginning of the Spanish War $17,956,000, for 102 vessels that we 
purchased, and we chartered 5 others at a price that varied from 
$1,000 to $2,500 a day. Some of those vessels ha\e cost us since 
more for repairs than the original cost; quite as much, nearly, to 
keep them going. 

Senator Lippitt. Many of them are in use to-day are they not? 

Admiral Benson. Quite a good many. 

Senator Lippitt. When you say some of them coast you more for 
repairs than the original cost, that has not been the prevailing con- 
dition, has it ? 
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Admiral Benson. I think possibly, within the time, 16 or 17 years, 
that it probably has. I do not know whether vou would consider 
that exorbitant or not. They have cost a pretty large sum of monev. 

Senator Bankhead. Then if it were left to you, you would strongly 
advise building these auxiUaries instead of purchasing those already 
built for commercial purposes ? 

Admiral Benson. My real opinion, Senator, would be this, to 
simply for the Navy to have only such auxiliaries as it actually 
needed for the peace time to work with the fleet and then depend on 
these vessels that we have listed and which we could caU in for 
auxiliaries in time of war, and if we could have those merchant 
vessels so constructed and with the speed that would make them suit- 
able for auxiliaries, I think it would reduce the expense of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the Navy very materially, as that money 
could be utilized during peace times for commercial purposes. I 
would not advocate havmg the Navy carry along with it a big list of 
auxiliaries that it did not actually need. In other words, I would 
not have the Navy supplied with any more auxiliaries than the Navy 
actually and absolutely needed for the efficient management of the 
fleet in peace time, but I do think we ought to have a suitable number 
of vessels engaged in the merchant marine that we could depend on 
getting and that they would be of the proper type and speed for 
use in Wme of war. That seems to me to be a good business economic 
proposition. 

The CHArBMAN, Does any navy in the world provide itself in peace 
conditions with sufficient auxiliaries for war purposes in war times? 

Admiral Benson. Only through its merchant marine. 

The Chairman. But I exclude that. 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; they do not. They could not doit. It 
would bankrupt any Government almost to do it. 

Lieut. McCandlebs. Great Britain had the first of this year 2,593 
commercial vessels which had been commissioned as His Majesty's 
ships for the purpose of keeping the fleet supplied, transporting 
troops, etc. 

Senator Fletcher. In time of war your auxiliaries are just as 
necessary as battleships, are they not ? 

Admiral Benson. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. That depends entirely on what you are going to 
do. Admiral. That is, for instance, England to-day has had to 
transport troops halfway around the world pretty nearlv — at least 
one-fourth of tne way aroxmd ; she has had to transport them to the 
Dardanelles and down into the Red Sea and to other places, and 
then she has had to transport practically her whole army across the 
water. It is not conceivable that we shall ever have such a war 
where we shall have to transport 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 soldiers into 
a foreign country by sea, is it ? 

Admiral Benson. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. So that the conditions that prevail in England 
to-day are very unlikely to ever prevail in this comitry with our 
present ideas about defensive and offensive wars ? 

Admiral Benson. But in our estimate we are not considering the 
transport of troops at all; simply supplying the Navy with the neces- 
sary vessels to carry on a campaign. For mstance, if to-day we had 
to carry on our most distant campaigns without a base, we might 
have to wait a very long time before we could get in contact with the 
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enemy. Of course we hope that any enemjr we might go to war with 
that the fleet might be able, if it could get in contact with their ves- 
sels, to bring it to a quick ending, but they might not want to do it. 
You can easily contemplate a situation in our case that is very similar 
to what exists in Europe to-day. 

Senator Lippitt. That is you mean as regards the naval situation 
between Germany and Great Britain ? 

Admiral Benson. Exactly. There is a certain body of water 
which could contain a fleet and it would be practically impossible for 
us to get at it. 

Senator Lippitt. These colliers you have given in this list you gave 
in your House testunony, a large number oi them, 1,172,000 tons of 
shipping which you said would be necessary for auxiliaries; you 
have got 787,000 tons of that colliers ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. That large number of colliers is the number that 
would be required in case your fleet was at a long distance from our 
own country? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. I do not like to mention names, but 
you can easily imagine a very long campaign we might have to carry 
on, and when we got there the fleet would not be ^^getatable.'' 

Senator Lippitt. That is in case we might have to carry on a cam- 
paign the other side of either ocean ? * 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; one ocean in particular. 

The Chairman. In all of your estimates here to-night you have 
not been includiQg Army transports? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; nothing but the naval. But we have to 
work out, in working out our problems — ^we have to take the worst 
phase of the situation into consideration. You see we might have 
to wait for years, and, on the contrary, we might come into contact 
with the fleet in a few weeks and the whole thing be over. We might 
not need any of them. 

The Chairman. Most of the navies of the world, most of the coun- 
tries of the world, have arrangements by which they can commandeer 
merchant vessels for auxiUary purposes, have they not ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; tnat is imderstood. 

The Chairman. We have no such power as that, have we ? 

Admiral Benson. I do not think we have, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. They onlv get that power by agreement with the 
owners and by some form of assistance ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yes, imder their system they have arrangements 
by which in case of war they can commandeer merchant vessels and 
transports ? 

Senator Lippitt. Some form of subsidy, or otherwise. 

The Chairman. Yes. We have no such arrangement as that? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. In case we have war we coidd only secure these 
additional vessels that would be required to accompany and supply 
this Navy bv purchase ? 

Admiral Benson. By purchase; yes, sir. 

Senator Bankhead. Or charter ? 

The Chairman. Yes; by purchase or charter. 

Admiral Benson. As 1 understand, this bill provides that these 
ships could be taken with notice or without notice, if needed ? 
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The Chairman. You listed certain ships here, 1 17, 1 believe, you said 
that would be suitable ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman. That is as far as you have gone ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have reported 117 ships that you have in- 
vestigated and inspected that would be suitable, but you would have 
to go and make private contracts with these people ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you would be at their mercy as to the price ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; very likely. 

Senator Jones. Do you know the aggregate tonnage of these 117 
ships? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir; I do not. They are of all kinds. I 
could not begin to tell you. Some, for instance, like the Great North- 
em and the Northern racific, and others like the United Fruit Co.'s 
steamers. Those United Fruit Co.'s steamers would make very good 
ones for carrying ammunition. 

Senator Lippitt. They are vessels of 6,000 or 8,000 tons ? 

Admiral Benson. They are pretty small. I think they would be 
probably 5,000 or 6,000 tons. 

The Chairman. If We were engaged in war with a first-class power 
we would need all of those 117 snips, would we not? 

Admiral Benson. Yes sir; and more, too. 

Senator Lippitt. That would depend on whether we went to attack 
them or they came to attack us, would it not ? 

Admiral Benson. Of course ; but we hope we should not let them 
get very close to us. That is our idea, to try to keep them off. 

Senator Jones. Do you think we would very likely hurry across 
the ocean to get over to them first ? 

Admiral Benson. That would depend entirely upon circumstances. 

Senator Jones. You figure, however, on that basis? 

Admiral Benson. We figure on the basis that we eventually would 
have to go across; yes, sir; because we believe that an offensive war- 
fare is better than a defensive warfare. 

Senator Lippitt. If you are going to do that you must have a navy 
that is undeniably superior to tne one you are going to hunt for ? 

Admiral Benson. That is what we hope to nave, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. That would require a somewhat larger Navy 
than we have at the moment, perhaps. 

Admiral Benson. Well, there are a great many phases to a problem 
of that kind. 

The Chairman. Suppose this case. Admiral. Suppose you take a 
merchant ship, such as are used in our coastwise trade and such as 
would be suitable for auxiliary purposes, and the Government pur- 
chases that ship for that use. What would be the expense of fitting 
that up, adjusting it so as to make it suitable for an auxihary, as 
compared with the expense of fitting up and adjusting a mercnant 
vessel that was built according to the requirements of this bill 1 

Admiral Benson. Well, in making these inspections and in listing 
these vessels we assign to particular service the vessel that is particu- 
larly suited for that purpose. • 

We take vessels carrying coal now that take very little additional 
expense, and of course a great many tankers are used for carrying oil, 
so we could get all tha tankers needed for supplying the fleet witn oil. 
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The question of speed comes in, and that is the reason that if after 
our inspection we find that we have not enough of, say, large tankers 
that have speed sufficient to go with the fleet we would then ask to 
have the minimum number suppUed to the Navy with that speed -so 
they could go with the fleet. 

Senator Ljppitt. Would vessels with such a speed as you think 
would be required make economical commercial vessels ? 

Admiral Benson. I think so. 

Senator Lippitt. The reason these tankers do not have high speed 
is because speed is expensive, is it not i 

Admiral Benson. They could come to the base so they would not 
necessarily have to come with the fleet. 

Senator Lippitt. I thought you said you would have to have a 
certain number of vessels with the fleet ? 

Admiral Benson. A certain number to keep with the fleet all the 
time and keep the ships filled, but we would have a base somewhere 
and would want a certain number of other vessels to bring the sup- 

EUes to that base, and the fleet would know where the base was and 
11 from these slower vessels. 

Senator Lippitt. But you do not contemplate in time of peace to 
have as many of these fast tankers as in time of war ? My thought 
was that you had in your mind that a certain number of fast tankers 
should be encouraged. 

Admiral Benson. We w^ould want theai at all times. 

Senator Lippitt. So a certain number, in addition to what you 
would want at all times, ought to be encouraged to be constructed 
so they could be taken over m time of war ? 

Admiral Benson. What I said was if we did not have enough in 
the merchant marine that had the speed and capacity to supply the 
fleet in time of war that we would have to ask to have that number 
built and maintained or kept ready for the fleet, although we might 
not actually need them in peace times. 

Senator Lippitt. You mean they would be built and remain idle ? 

Ad'piral Benson. Remain in reserve for war purposes, provided 
we could not get them from the merchant marine. 

Senator Lippitt. I suppose a more economiacl way would be to 
build them and have them used in the merchant marine in some way ? 

Admiral Benson. Absolutely. 

Senator Lippitt. The question I was asking was whether a vessel 
of that type and speed would be an economical vessel ? 

Admiral Benson. I think it would be. 

Senator Lippitt. Would not the cost of the higher speed be a 
handicap to it ? 

Admiral Benson. As we do not anticipate making them very 
high, I think a 14-knot Umit is not such a high speed. 

Senator Lippitt. I thought you had something higher than that 
in contemplation 1 

Admiral Benson. No; I think our colUers should have a speed 
of 14 knots. 

Senator Lippitt. The ordinary coUier of to-day has a speed of 
about 10 knots, does it not 1 

Admiral Benson. Ten or twelve knots, somewhere along there. 
Some have more and some less. I suppose 10 knots is about a good 
average speed. 
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Senator Lippitt. The difference in cost of operation between a 
10-knot vessel and a 14-knot vessel is very great, xs it not ? 

The Chairman. We want to hear Mr. Chamberlain to-night. 
Admiral Benson, you will furnish the committee with this additional 
information as soon as you possibly can, will you not ? 

Admiral Benson. Yes, sir; I will try to get it for you in a couple 
of days. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Admiral. 

STATEMENT OF ME. EUGEITE T. CHAMBEELAIIT, COMMIS- 
SIOXEE OF NAVIGATION, DEPAETMENT OF COMMEECE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Chairman. Have you data from which you can advise us as 
to the number of ships now under construction in the different ship- 
yards of the country to be employed in foreign trade ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, I have a statement of 
all the steel vessels that are being built, and those could be separated 
after a fashion, although rather inaccurately, as to the trade that 
thev may be engaged in, because some will not be finished until 1918 
and of course it is to an extent conjectural as to the trade that a 
ship now building will engage in in 1918. It will depend altogether 
on the world conditions as existing at that time, mainly as to whether 
there is war or not. They may engage in the coastwise trade or maj 
engage in the foreign trade. Of course, generally speaking, there is 
no fundamental, structural difference in a ship that is budt for the 
coastwise trade or for the foreign trade. A coasting voyage, for 
example, is from San Francisco through the canal to New York or to 
Boston, which, of course, does not dmer essentially as to the struc- 
ture of a cargo ship from a voyage across the Atlantic. 

I noticed that the trend oi the questions addressed to Admiral 
Benson dealt to a great extent with the future. 

I should like to make one suggestion for your consideration. 
What I have here is information that the builders themselves have 
given me. It is second-hand information. 

The Chairman. Is not that first-hand information? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It is second hand to me. I was going on to 
say that two-thirds and probably three-fourths of the Duilders are 
within 24 hours of Washmgton, and if you care to send for these 
gentlemen, or some of them, I imagine they could be here by Monday. 

The Chairman. Have you not made inquiries of these various 
builders with a view to ascertaining what vessels they are building, 
what contracts they have for vessels to be built, and have you any 
reason to believe that their answers to your inquiries are inaccurate ? 

Mr. Chamberijiin. Not in the least. 

Senator Fletcher. Does that information extend to the capacity 
of the yards ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Only as you can draw inferences from ships 
building or ordered. 

Senator Jones. That is, have you got any information that would 
tell us whether or not. if this board were to go out to have a ship 
built, whether it could get anybody to build it ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And if so, when comd they do it? 

4774^—16 14 
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Mr. Chamberlain. A short preliminary statement may in the end 
save time. Your committee is doubtless aware that American ship- 
ping in foreign trade has doubled since the outbreak of the European 
war. At the end of Jime, 1914, it amounted in round numbers to 
1,000,000 gross tons; it is now 2,000,000 gross tons. Of this increase 
600,000 tons are foreign-built ships admitted to American registry 
under the ship-registry act of Au^st 18, 1914, one of the most suc- 
cessful acts of maritime legislation in our history, introduced on 
August 5, 1914, almost simultaneously with the outbreak of war. 
For various reasons, chiefly because practically all foreign nations 
since February, 1915, have passed laws prohibiting during the war 
the sale of merchant ships under their respective flags to citizens of 
other coimtries without special permit of the foreign Government 
whose flag the ship flies, we can not look to the ship-registry act of 
August, 1914, for any considerable increase in our merchant marine 
at this time. 

We must turn to shipbuilding in the United States. We now 
print monthly a statement showing the steel merchant vessels under 
construction or contracted for in American private shipyards at the 
beginning of each month. The statement for June 1, 1916 (details 
of which are attached), shows on that date 372 steel vessels, of 
1,147,534 gross tons, were building or ordered in American yards. 
In brief, J&aerican private steel shipyards have now on hand three 
times more merchant work than ever in their history, and enough 
to keep most of the larger yards practically employed for two years. 

The following table of steel vessels building or ordered in the 
United States in private shipyards at the beginning of each fiscal 
vear since 1900, compared with the tonnage, 1,147,534 gross tons, 
building or ordered on June 1, 1916, will explain the situation more 
clearly than anv words of mine, and I regret that I can piot supply 
the figures of ships building for the United States Navy and other 
branches of the Federal Government at the beginning of this month, 
to which, of course, you will soon add the ships for the Navy to be 
ordered under the pending naval appropriation bill: 

Comparison of steel vessels building in the United States^ 1900-1916. 



Date. 



Aug. 15, 1900. 
June 15, 1901. 
July 1. 1902... 
July 1, 1903... 
July 1, 1904... 
July 1, 1905... 
July 1, 1906... 
July 1, 1907... 
July 1, 1908... 
July 1, 1909... 
July 1, 1910... 
July 1, 1911... 
July 1, 1912... 
July 1, 1913... 
July 1, 1914... 
July 1, 1915... 
June 1, 1916.. 



Merchant. 



Great Lakes, 
etc. 



Num- 
ber. 



20 
26 
39 
30 
1 

27 
33 
50 



13 
36 
53 
51 
63 
17 
14 
184 



Gross 
tons. 



70,119 
81,780 
124,537 
109,020 
400 
104,067 
175,472 
253,949 



41,396 
59,692 
71,769 
78,353 
40,849 
39,337 
15,951 
233,275 



Seaboard. 



Num- 
ber. 



48 
63 
65 
58 
56 
49 
78 
84 
13 
52 
63 
26 
80 
71 
24 
62 
188 



Gross 
tons. 



207,561 

273,865 

222,949 

146,655 

94,588 

86,836 

159,299 

149,524 

14,775 

127,453 

86,075 

28,626 

192,960 

169,580 

104,631 

294,138 

914,259 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



68 

89 

104 

88 

57 

76 

111 

134 

13 

65 

99 

79 

131 

134 

41 

76 

372 



Gross 
tons. 



1, 



277,680 
3£5,645 
347,486 
256,675 

94,988 
190,903 
334, 771 
403,473 

14,775 
168,848 
145, 767 
100,395 
271,313 
210,429 
143,968 
310,089 
147,634 



Government. 



Num- Displace- 
ber. ment. 



47 
71 
67 
47 
38 
39 
29 
45 
82 
52 
45 

130 
85 

123 
68 
69 



113,329 
281, 148 
269,890 
334, 147 
331,435 
308,702 
237,814 
151,993 
136,091 
164,184 
184,096 
119,449 
234,923 
230,673 
142,910 
190,790 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



115 
160 
171 
136 

95 
115 
140 
179 

95 
117 
144 
209 
216 
257 

99 
145 



Tons. 



391,009 
636,793 
617,376 
589,822 
426,423 
499,605 
672,585 
555,466 
150,866 
333,032 
329,863 
219,844 
606,236 
441,102 
286,878 
600,879 
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No one, of course, can state exactly in what trade all these 372 
ships now building will engage when they are finished, some of them 
not until 1918. §)me of tnem will doubtless engage part of the time 
in the foreign trade and part of the time in the coasting trade, as 
the varying conditions of these two trades may from time to time 
require. In a rough way, however, the usual trades of many of these 
372 vessels of 1,147,534 gross tons maj be determined. 

The Welland Canal at the present time will not permit the passage 
of vessels exceeding about 2 , 1 00 gross tons . The canal is being enlarged , 
but for the next lew years the limit stated will hold Of the 372 
vessels building or under contract 15 are building on the Great Lakes 
and are much too large to pass through the Welland Canal. These 
15, aggregating 102,700 gross tons are for our domestic lake trade. 
Then, too, there are 162 small vessels aggregating 74,819 gross tons, 
such as barges, ferryboats, tugs, yachts (4 aggregating over 1,200 
tons), and other small craft not adapted for foreign trade, although 
some of the larger barges may in time find their way into trade in 
the Gulf of Mexico witn near-by foreign ports. 

A Spanish submarine, a small steamer for the South Australian 
Government, a small Argentine war vessel, a special barge for the 
French, aggregating 3,300 tons, are building in tnis country, and will 
not, of course, engage in trade. These vessels have no place in a 
table of merchant ships and are included only to illustrate the foreign 
orders now coming to our yards. 

Then, too, 16 steamers, aggregating 62,387 gross tons are building 
for American shipowners, whose activities are virtually confined to 
the coasting trade; such, for example, as the Mallory Line, the Balti- 
more & Carolina Line, the Southern Pacific, and the Savannah Line. 
It is quite possible that if some of these ships were actually completed 
now, present conditions would prompt their employment in foreign 
trade, but their ultimate general employment will doubtless be coast- 
wise. The four general kinds of vessels just described aggregate 
197 of 243,206 gross tons. 

There remain 175 vessels, of 904,328 gross tons, averaging thus over 
5,000 gross tons, all of which are cargo boats, and accordingly range 
from 9 to 13 knots speed. All these snips are of the types, therefore, 
specially required for foreign trade, and under present conditions all 
oi them doubtless would engage in foreign trade. Conditions late 
in 1917 and in 1918 may be such that some will engage at that time 
in whole or in part in the domestic trade, but they are all foreign- 
going ocean cargo steamers in all essential requirements. Of the 
total 79, of 348,113 gross tons, are general cargo ships building for 
American owners, practically all of whom are identified with the 
foreign trade, as the detailed statement shows. 

Then, too, the Standard Oil Co. is building 25 tankers, of 203,397 
gross tons, and various other American oil companies are building 
28 tankers, aggregating 175,468 gross tons. From the point of view 
of the growth of tne American shipbuilding industry, one of the most 
gratifying features of the present unusutd situation is that foreign 
shipowners are turning to American shipyards to build their mer- 
chant ships. This is particularly true oi Scandinavian shipowners, 
who have placed large orders in American yards. During the past 
three or four months this movement has been marked. For foreign 
shipowners 20 tank steamers, aggregating 95,500 gross tons, have 
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been ordered in the United States, making in all 73 tank steamers, 
of 474,365 gross tons, now building or under contract in our yards. 
Besides these, 20 cargo steamers, of 81,850 gross tons, are building 
or have been ordered for foreign account in American yards, making 
a total of 115 cargo steamers, of 492,350 jgross tons. 

At this late hour of the evening you wilTscarcely wish that I go into 
many of the details of the statement prepared at your request, but 
for a moment please turn to the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, 
which has 13 large merchant ships imder construction, tonnage 70,460, 
some of which are not to be launched until the summer of 1917, over 
a year from now. Of course it is reasonably safe to say that they 
are not Ukely to take on any more merchant construction at this 
time as they can not turn it out before late in 1917 or in 1918, espe- 
cially in view of the part this yard takes in naval construction. 

Senator Jones. So if we want to get a ship we could not get it from 
them? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Presumably not. 

Senator Lippitt. I have been told, Mr. Chamberlain, that the 
shipyards are practically sold up for two years. Does the informa- 
tion you have verify that information ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is true of a number of them. 

Senator Lippitt. How many, and can you tell us what ones ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. This matter must be considered in connection, 
you know, in the case of the larger yards, with naval construction, 
not only as it was in March, when the shipbuilders' statement was 
made to the House Naval Committee, to which Admiral Benson 
referred just now, but as it is likely to be in the course of a very few 
weeks, when Congress has decided upon the scope and details of the 
Navy shipbuilding program why I made the suggestion I did. 

Senator Lippitt. You say you could tell us the number of ship- 
yards that were sold up for two years ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I will go through this Ust one by one. The 
vessels are all listed there — the occupation, the builders, and every- 
thing of that kind. The last launches the Fore River Co. have done 
here are in the summer of 1917. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know whether they can take a contract 
for delivery in the fall of 1917? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not, because as the Navy pamphlet shows, 
they are reserving part of their capacity for the Government vessels. 
I could not answer that accurately. 

The Chairman. If they got Government contracts they could not 
build so many? 

The Chairman. No, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. Some of those will be launched earUer ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, they are coming right along. For instance, 
one of them is down for June 1, 1916. We have not got word of that 
yet, but it should have been launched. I may say shipbuilders gen- 
erally are a little behindhand in work and launchings. They are 
behind for two reasons. In the first place 

Senator Lippitt. Why not go ahead first with the others? 

The Chairman. How many did you say the Fore River had ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Thirteen ships. 

The Chairman. Thev are building 13 ships? 

Mr. Chamberlain. iThey are building or have under a contract 
13 ships. 
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The Chairman. Can you tell us how many of those ships are for 
the foreign trade? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Five ships building for the Luckenback Steam- * 
ship Co. They are engaged in both kinds of trade. They go through 
the Panama Canal under ordinary conditions. At the present time 
their ships are running foreign to a great extent, because they get 
so much more money out of them. What they will be doing in 1917 
I would not undertake to say. 

The Chairman. Are they general or special cargoes ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. General cargoes. The ordmary tramp type 
so to speak. 

The Chairman. Are they built for American owners ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The Luckenbacks are Americans. The Fore 
River yard is building one vessel for the Argentine Government. 
They are also building one for the Spanish Government. The one 
for the Argentine Government is a 3,000-ton ship of lO^-knot speed. 

I want to say right here that in my figures and in talking of merchant 
ships generalfy by tonnage one means the entire cubical content of 
the ship in tons of 100 cubic feet. It is a matter of space measure- 
ment, of dimension and not of weight. Admiral Benson spoke, of 
course, in terms of displacement, woich is a term of weight, 2,240 
pounds to the ton. It is not a sure rule, but a fair rule of thumb 
for your purposes would be to take the displacement tonnage of a 
ship and multiply it by six-tenths and get the gross tonnage of a cargo 
ship For example, he mentioned 500,000 tons of shipping needed lor 
naval auxiliary purposes. He was talking in terms oi displacement. 
If you multiplied that by six-tenths you would be somewhere nearly 
right in saying that this meant 300,000 gross tons in the sense merchant 
ships are always measured. That is a crude way. It will apply to a 
cargo boat, but it will not hold so true if applied to a passenger boat. 

Incidentally, I noticed the minimum speed provided in the ships of 
which the admiral was speaking was 14 knots. Fourteen knots, of 
course, is not a commercial speed for cargo boats. In the whole 
world there are only about 700 merchant ships of 14 knots or over, 
and they are all passenger ships, carrying, of course, cargo also. 

The Chairman. What is the average speed of a cargo boat ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The best of these that are building is lOJ, 11, 
and 12 knots. The average speed is lower than 12 knots. The older 
ships do not go that speed. The ordinary tramp is an 8 or 10 knot 
ship. 

Senator Lippitt. As a matter of fact, it is quite easy to get a 
vessel up to 10 knots, is it not? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. But if you go above 10 knots you immediately 
have to go into very high power 1 

Mr. CaA^MBERLAiN. Ycs; the machinery and coal is so expensive 
and takes space otherwise available for cargo, and the fireroom force 
and coal passers are numerous, and all that sort of thing. As I say 
there are about 700 ocean steamers of 14 knots or over m the entire 
world, and all of those (I do not believe there is an exception), are 
passenger ships. 

Senator Jones. Do you know about what their average tonnage — 
I mean of those 700 14-knot or over ships? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. No; they are the big passenger ships of the 
world. 

Senator Lippitt. That includes the Vaderland and 

Senator Jones. Could you tell me about the average tonnage ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; but I can go over it and give you a pretty 
good estimate of it. 

Senator Jones. Put that in your testimony, if you will. 

Senator Fletcher. The Vaderland alone is 52,000 tons ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes; they run, as a rule, from 3,000 and 3,500 
tons up to 50,000. 

Senator Lippitt. Some of the EngUsh Channel steamers are not 
3,000 or 4,000 tons, and they run up to 20 knots, do thev not? 

Mr. Chamberlain. You are speaking of a few very fast Channel 
ferryboats. A few of those go even faster — 25 or 26 Knots. 

Senator Lippitt. Are those included in vour Ust ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I forgot them for the moment. I was speaking 
of the ordinary passenger ship that crosses the oceans. 

Senator Fletcher. In determining whether those ships you men- 
tioned might be used in foreign or coastwise trade you would have to 
know something. of their construction, as to their bunker capacity, 
would you not, to know whether thev could be used in foreign trade ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not necessarily, because. Senator, a foreign 
voyage is a voyage from New York to Habana. A coastwise voyage 
is a voyage from New York to Galveston. In a cargo boat, of course, 
it is easy to increase or decrease coal capacity. 

Senator Fletcher. I meant ordinarily. We speak of Habana 
trade as coastwise, do we not. It is not really coastwise, but a lot of 
ships stop at Habana. coming from Galveston, for instance, to New 
York, do they not? 

Mr. Ch/mberlain. There is no reason why they should not, but 
as a matter of I'act they do not. I do not thinK that any do, but there 
is no reason why they should not. " Coastwise'^ is used often col- 
loquially in the sense you just mentioned, but in our statutory sense 
'' coastwise '' means a domestic voyage from one American port to 
another, as distinguished from foreign, which is between an American 
port and a port of some other country. 

Senator Fletcher. What I meant with regard to bunker capacity 
as bearing on the question whether the ship is intended for foreign 
trade was that if you built a ship, for instance, to trade with South 
America, or for trade across the Atlantic, the bunker capacity of that 
ship woiild have to be considerably greater than if she was engaged 
in the ordinary coastwise trade ? 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; of course, the length of the voyage gov- 
erns the bunker capacity. The shipyards of the United States on 
June 1, 1916, you say, had merchant steel vessels building or under 
contract to the number of 372, of 1,147,534 gross tons. Does that 
include all the ships they are building ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That includes all the ships they are building 
and all those they had. contracts to build made of steel. It does not 
include any wooaen vessels at all. 

The Chairman. Now, can you separate, approximately, the ships 
that are being built for the purposes of foreign trade and those that 
are being built for domestic trade ? I mean by domestic trade, en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade and on the Lakes and in interior water 
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transportation. Of course, you can not undertake to say with pre- 
cision, but you can give us an approximate estimate, can you not ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Under present conditions if these ships were all 
built and running I have no doubt that 900,000 tons of them would 
be engaged in foreign trade. In these days almost any kind of a 
ship in the coasting trade is being drawn into foreign trade. Since 
the outbreak of the war about 400,000 tons of our coast trade vessels 
have gone into foreign trade. 

Senator Jones. That is, you mean that more tonnage would be 
sought for foreign trade ? 

W&r. Chamberlain. Not only that, but if built and ready to carry 
cargo to-day, 900,000 tons of that, I think, would be in foreign trade. 

The Chairman. That is, you mean if cargo space was as high as it 
is now, and inducements to enter into the foreign trade as great as 
they are now; but in normal conditions how much of it do you think 
would be engaged in foreign trade, where prices and profits were 
normal ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is a matter of conjecture. 

The Chairman. You were conjecturing a little while ago about 
what would be the conditions in case the prices in the foreign trade 
were as great as they are now, the profits as great. Now, I am 
asking you to conjecture in the same way as to what would be the 
probabilities in case of normal conditions, if prices and profits were 
normal. 

Mr. Chamberlain. A very small part of it, perhaps one-third, 
perhaps 350,000 tons. Some of these large tank steamers would 
engage in foreign trade any way, and ships building for foreign 
owners can not lawfully engage in our coasting trade. 

The Chairman. Your theory is that tonnage of 900,000 was really 
intended for coastwise trade or lake trade? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; I beg pardon. I do not mean that; 
I mean that these ships are ordered in view of the probability that 
present conditions will last for at least two years. Some of them I 
know are built on that theory because the men who have ordered 
the ships have told me so — that present conditions will last for at 
least two years, and probably for three, including the time that it is 
going to take to make peace after hostilities have ceased, and the 
necessary time for maritime conditions to be adjusted. 

The Chairman. And that they are being built with a view to 
putting them into domestic trade when the war ends. 

Mr. Chamberlain. They are being built upon the theory that under 

E resent extremely high prices owners can afford to pay the very 
igh prices that ships cost now, and make good in three years those 
very nigh prices and then have their ships on hand to put into what- 
ever trade conditions warrant at the end of that period 

Senator Bankhead. Wherev er they would be the most profitable ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. Argentina could very well afford to build 
ships to carry coal alone because coal is selling in Euenos Aires for 
$35 a ton now. 

The Chairman. What proportion of those ships you have just 
spoken about will likely go into foreign trade wnile the war con- 
tinues; what part of those are general cargo ships and what part of 
them are for special merchandise ? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. I shall have to make a separate statement on 
that for you, Senator, and send it along. I shall have to pick them 
out ship by ship and summarize. Some building on the Lakes could 
not possibly get through the Welland Canal. With your permission 
I will make a summary statement and put it at the beginning of my 
testimony. 

Senator Lippitt. You -will make up the list and answer the ques- 
tion in your testimony? 
^^^3Ir. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

r**"^Senator Lippitt. But you can not teU us definitely to what average 
/ time the shipyards of the United States are sold up ? 
I Mr. Chamberlain. Oh, entirely through this fiscal year, ending 
I Jime 30, 1916, pretty nearly all, except some on the Lakes, through 
! the fiscal year 1917, and some of them into 1918. For example, I 
( have in front of me at this moment the statement of Harlan & 
\ Hollingsworth Corporation, Washington, Del. They say: 

\ No additional contracts taken since last report. Owing to the fact that we are 
booked to capacity until well into 1918 we do not expect to book any vessels during 
I 1916. 

.1 Senator Jones. Do you know of any shipyards or shipbuilding 
j plants where this shipping board, if provided, could go out and con- 

I tract immediately for the construction of a ship ? 
Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; I know where tney could contract for 
, the construction of a ship immediately, but I do not know when they 
I could get the ship. 

I Senator Jones. I mean where they could contract and commence 
building a ship right away. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know any shipyard company which would 
take the order for the deUvery of a ship this year ? 
Mr. Chamberlain. Not a ship of any account. 
I Senator Lippitt. A ship of any size ? 
\^ M y. Chamberlain. No; I douot if there is any. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know of any shipyard where you could 
contract for the deUvery of a ship of not less than 6,000 tons for 1917 ? 
Mr. Chamberlain, les; some could do that. For example, 
Cramp's. 

Senator Jones. This is assuming to take care of this naval program ? 

Senator Lippitt. No; it is not assuming anything. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Here is Cramp^s statement. They say: *^We 

have endeavored to arrange these private contracts so that we would 

be enabled to proceed with the construction of naval vessels in the 

spring of 1917.^' 

Now, if they can begin to build naval vessels in 1917, of course they 
could begin to build merchant vessels in 1917. 

Senator Lippitt. That does not answer the question I asked you, 
if you knew of any yards that could take a contract for dehvery in 
1917? 
Mr. Chamberlain. None to build a large ship, a 6,000-ton ship. 
Senator Lippitt. Do you know of any that could contract and 
dehver in the first three months of 1918? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes ; some of these concerns could do that. For 
example, the Baltimore Dry Dock & Ship Building Co., they are 
buildmg 3,500-ton ships and they could do it some time in 1917, late 
1917. 
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Senator Lippitt. Is that a new concern that has just started ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. They never have done any large contracts. It 
is rather an old concern. 

Senator Lippitt. Is a 3,500-ton vessel the largest ship they can 
build ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not know the largest ship they can con- 
tract for. 

Senator Lippitt. But they have not been generally known to the 
trade as building good sized vessels, have they ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; they are a relatively new concern to the 
building of larger vessels. 

The Chairman. Three thousand five hundred tons ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; I am speaking always of gross tons. 

Senator Jones. You would include that in large construction ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir; that is medium. Many of these ships 
that are building are ships anywhere from 8,000 to 10,000 gross tons. 

Senator Jones. ^Senator Lippitt asked you whether they could 
build of that type 6,000-ton ships to be delivered in 1917 ? 

Mr. Chamberlajn. I da not know whether or not they could 
dehver in 1 9 >7 or at all a 6,000-ton ship. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you know of anv yard that can build one ? 
You have already answered you did not know of any yard that could 
build one for delivery in 1917. I will now ask you if there are any 
that could build one in the first three months of 1918 and we are 
looking for it. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Fore River is full up to the summer of 1917. 
The Lake builders of course can not build a large ship and get it 
through the Welland Canal. They can not build a ship of more than 
2,100 tons and get it to the Atlantic. They are building a great 
many 2,100-ton ships; they are building a number for the Norwe- 
gians. . Of course, the 2,100-ton ships fill up their ways just as a big 
ship does, so the tonnage output of the Great Lakes yards is not 
going to be as great as it has been in the best years of Lake building, 
although the number built will be large. 

Sparrows Point, Md., could build late in 1917, unless they come in 
under the Navy building program, but they may go into naval con- 
struction if they get a chance. Mr. Wood, the company s president, 
will doubtless advise you fuUy, if requested as to the plans for his 
yard. 

Senator Jones. You mean they could contract to build and deliver 
some time in 1917? 

Mr. Chamberlain. On their present arrangement they could; yes. 

Senator Jones. Six thousand ton ships ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lippitt. That is if they did not save their space for naval 
work? 

Mr. Chamberlain. If they do not undertake naval construction. 
Newport News is full to the end of 1917. They could not begin any- 
thing imtil well into 1918. They are one of the fastest yards that 
build, and they might turn out a ship in four months making it 
available in early summer 1918. All these matters of ship construc- 
tion are conditional especially on the skilled labor available. The 
trouble shipbuilders are having now is that they can not get enough 
skilled men to do the work along certian lines. 
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Senator Lippitt. If the labor is scarce or the material is scarce it 
would prolong the time it would take them to deliver the orders 
already on hand, would it not ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It would, of course. 

Senator Lippitt. That might affect the question we are trying to 
ascertain. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. The New York Shipbuilding Co. are 
full of work to the spring of 1918. They have contracts right straight 
up to that time. The Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. — 
mne private shipyards are building merchant ships of 6,000 gross 
tons or over. The statement of the merchant ships they are building 
to be launched during the few days remaining of the fiscal year 
1915-16 and of such snips building or ordered to be launched during 
the fiscal years 1916-17 and 1917-18 is shown below, and you will 
readily recognize the names of six of these establishments as well- 
known builders of capital ships for the American Navy and the 
navies of foreign powers. I can not answer as to the extent to which 
the coming naval construction program will affect the chances for 
building merchant ships of 6,000 tons or over in these yards in 1918, 
and for this reason I ventured at the outset to suggest it might be 
worth while for the builders themselves to come here Monday. 





Fiscal year— 


Name of builder. 


1915-16 


1916-17 


1917-18 




Num- 
ber. 


Gross. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross. 


Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass 

New York Shiphuildm? Co,, Camden, N, ,T _ . , _ 


1 
1 


5,000 
10,250 


10 
19 

5 
18 

9 

10 

12 

10 

3 


52,100 
90,085 
30,300 
130,058 
40,144 

66,699 

78,400 
58,996 
10,000 


2 
5 
2 
4 
5 

6 


13,360 
31,497 
12,300 
28,800 
18,210 

45,248 


Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co.. Seattle. Wash 


Union Iron Works Co., San Francisco. Cal 


1 
2 


7,000 
10,952 


Harlan & HoUingsworth Corporation, Wilmingtuzi, Del. . . 
Newport News shipbuilding &. Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va 


Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Enghie Building Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa .' 








Maryland Steel Co., Sparrow Point, Md 










Moore & Scott Iron Works. Oakland. Cai 






1 


6,000 




1 




Total 


5 


33,202 


96 


556,782 


25 


155,415 







The Chairman. Let me ask you this question. Is it your theory 
that if private capital were disposed to go into shipping, or if the 
Government, by granting them subsidies, would produce a condition 
where private capital would go into shipping, or if the Government 
provides ample money for the purchase of ships and goes into the 
Dusiness that on account of congestion in our snipyards neither pri- 
vate capital nor the Government could secure snips for the next 
two years ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have not any theory on the subject, Mr. 
Chairman. I am simplv endeavoring to set forth the facts so far as 
I know as they exist in the shipyards to-day. I have no theory on the 
subject. It is quite possible, as I understand it, under this bill, that 
you could establish shipvards or your own. It would take some 
time to set up a shipyard, but the Navy Department already owns 
shipyards which might undertake the work you have in mind. 
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Senator Fletcher. Are there not some opportunities for the build- 
ing up of shipyards by private individuals ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Undoubtedly. The additional contracts for 
ships that were reported during the last month, nearly all come from 
vards started recently. There is one yard, the Marvel yard at New- 
burgh, N. Y., which has been out of business for some time that has 
been taken up by a new concern and is going to start in building 
large oil barges to cross the ocean. The Sewell i ard up in Bath, Me., 
which has been out of business some eight or ten years — so I saw in 
the papers the other day and J think the statement is correct — is 
going to resume work under new control. 

Senator Lippitt. You had better verify that statement from 
things I know about it before you make it. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I say I do not know whether it is true or not. 
I saw this statement. 

The Chairman. Are any of these private ship-building companies 
enlarging their capacities ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

The CELA.IRMAN. How many of them are enlarging their capacity? 

Mr. Chamberlain. You probably saw the notice of the Cramp's 
doing it just the other day, taking in considerable extra space. The 
Union Iron Works out in San Francisco have extended recently. 
There are two. A new yard on the Delaware is projected by some of 
those identified with the Sun Oil Co. 

Senator Lippitt. Is it not a fact that nearly every shipyard in the 
country is run below its capacity on account of lack of help ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think they are running short. They have 
the work on hand but they are not finishing it as soon as they had 
expected. In many instances ships are not being launched until 
some weeks later than the date anticipated. 

Senator Lippitt. That is, I say, running short of capacity on ac- 
count of lack of help ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes; I think that is true of a number of them. 

Senator Lippitt. So that is a considerable drawback in starting 
new shipyards? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; and the price of material is a matter 
of great uncertainty. The price of materials and the time of delivery 
of materials. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any enterprises that are projected 
for the construction of new yards ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. None that I have any particular assurance 
about, except as already indicated and one I have ri^ht in front of me 
now, Skinner & Eddy. That is a new combination m Seattle. I be- 
lieve they have some plant, but it is new as a shipbuilding concern, 
is it not, Senator Jones ? 

Senator Jones. I think so. I know Mr. Skinner, but I knew him 
more in the lumber business, in the shipment of lumber, and do not 
know much about what he is contemplating now. 

Senator Lippitt. Are they going to budd steel ships or wooden 
ships ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Steel ships. I have left wooden ships out of 
consideration altogether in these tabulations. We build annually 
from 100,000 to 150,000 tons of wooden vessels. Here is a corpora- 
tion called the Standard Ship Building Corporation in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, but I must say I do not know anything about that. 
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Senator Lippitt. Could you not make up a statement and put it 
in the record of the condition of each shipyard as regards its orders 
on hand ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The statement which I had before me will show 
that. 

Senator Lippitt. Could you condense it, put it in that way, but 
make a condensation of it so we could see it at a glance ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. If you wiU suggest what you have in mind, of 
course, I shall be very dad to do it. 

Senator Jones. You nave only referred to one place or yard, that 
is Sparrows Point, where you think a ship of 6,000 tons could be * 

contracted to be delivered some time in 1917. Is that the only place ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not know whether I went through tnem all. 

The Chairman. You do not mean to say there is no shipyard that 
would take a new contract except the one at Sparrows Point ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, I did not say that, sir. I think some of 
them would take a contract, but when you come to the matter of 
delivery I do not think there is any possibility of getting a ship 
delivered of the size you speak of, a 6,000 gross ton ship, much inside 
of two years, if ordered in July, 1916. 

The Chairman. Unless the capacity were enlarged or new plants 
built ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The capacity of the present yards expanded 
or new plants built. I am reasonably sure that is so, because some 
three months ago the marine superintendent of the Standard Oil Co. 
told me — if you will notice those lists you will find they are building 
very extensively all over — he told me they had ordered ships wher- 
ever they could get them to be delivered within two years, and they 
had exhausted tne possibilities, and I know that is so, because they 
had even bought some saiUng vessels with auxiliary power, which is 
quite unusual for them. 

Senator Jones. Do you know what size ships they want ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. They are building most of tnem 10,000 tons 
gross, some 6,000, and some 8,000, I think. 

Senator Lippitt. So, from the testimony of the Standard Oil Co., 
it looks as though there were no possibility of getting delivery of a 
ship from 6,000 to 10,000 tons witniii two years? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not before 1918. I think that is a perfectly 
safe statement, bearing in mind, of course, as I say, that some of 
these yards are reserving part of their capacity to come in under 
the anticipated naval program, which is a very sensible and proper 
thing to ao. 

The Chairman. Let me ask your opinion. Suppose Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Rockefeller, or some other man of enormous financial re- ' 

sources should go into the market for the purpose of securing $100,- 
000,000 of ships. Do you think they could get them built. at all 
within a reasonable time? ! 

Mr. Chamberlain. Before 1918? 

The Chairman. Yes. | 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not except by paying an altogether unreason- 
able price. I have no doubt they could do this : They could got some 
of these ships already building, buy them j.w y from the men who hf-ve 
ordered them. I have one ship in mind building for Mr. Rj.lph at 
San Francisco. He is a well-known ship mLn out there, and has 
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within the last year and a half started three times to have built r^ 
ship named for his daughter. He has started three ships since the 
outbreak of the Wiir and has sold each one, in one case before it was 
launched, for so much more than his original contract price that I 
am told he has made a large sum of money and is still without the 
ship. 

Senator Lippitt. That really does not add anything to the capacity 
of the yards ; it simply means that when a ship is delivered it is de- 
livered to a certain owner other than the contracting party ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I was trying to answer the Senator^s question, 
if a men hr,d $100,000,000 could he get some ships. Undoubtedly he 
could ; he could get some of these that are building for other people 
if he would pay enough over their contrrxt price to make the sale 
advantageous. 

Senator Lippitt. Do you think if the Senator had the money he 
could get a new ship built ? 

The Chairman. I was not speaking with reference to the present 
capacity of the shipyards of the country, but I was asking you if 
private capital went into the market for the construction of ships 
with, say, $100,000,000 to expend, and was ready to make contracts 
for the construction of $100,000,000 worth of snips to be delivered 
within three years, if in your judgment they would be unable to 
secure their construction in this country within that time ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think in three years it might be done. 

The Chairman. How about two years ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I am not speaking about the present yards now, 
but I am asking you the question whether you beUeve that American 
enterprise, in the face of a proposition of that sort, would get itself 
in condition to supply that demand ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It could be done at a very large increase in 
cost, of course. Of course, with that amoimt of money, if you were 
wiUing to pay a very high price per ton for ships, you coiild doubtless 
secure them within two years. If the price were high enough men 
would sell some of the contracts they have made for ships. 

Senator Jones. Or if the price were enough they would expand 
their yards? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Or they might expand if they could get the 
skilled men to carry on the work. 

Senator Lippitt. There is no doubt if a man had $100,000,000 to 
spend he could get one vessel buUt with that ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. He could build his own yard ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; he could build nis own yard. 

The Chairman. Suppose he did not want to buUd his own yard. 
I want to know if it is your opinion American enterprise would not be 
tempted by that situation to provide necessary facilities for buUding 
these ships ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; if it was sure of getting $100,000,000 
at very high prices for the ships. 

The Chairman. Suppose the prices were those of good but not of 
exceptional profit, would American enterprise rise to the occasion 
and meet the demand ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think American good sense would keep out 
of any proposition of that kind, because the prices being paid now 
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and that are going to be paid for the next two or three years are 
surely not going to continue. That is a self-evident proposition. 

The Chairman. The question has nothing to do witn whether 
ships can be operated successfully or indifferently or how. It is like 
this: I go to the builders and say, '*I want to contract to build 
$100,000,000 of ships — I have the money and am ready to let the 
contracts; Can you accommodate me'<" 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes; but I must establish the shipyard. I 
must construct a great big marine plant, which will endure for years. 

The Chairman. The question I mean to ask you is whether, if the 
proposition were made to let a contract to build $100,000,000 worth 
of snips, in your judgment there would not be sufficient enterprise in 
Amenca to provide lacihties for constructing those ships ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think it is very questionable, if early deUvery 
were involved, because the prices would have to be very high. The 
shipbuilding plant under present conditions would be expensive to 
estabhsh and, later, in normal times, the builder would have a very 
costly yard on his hands, and he would have to get a big enough price 
out of the ships he agreed to build now to pay for the high cost of his 
plant and high wages in building both the shipyard itself and the ships. 

Senator Lippitt. But you do know that ii Mr. Morgan were willing 
to pay enough for a ship he could get ships built ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not think the Senator asked that kind of 
question. 

The Chairman. My question was at a reasonable profit in the ship- 
building business. 

Mr. Chamberlain. But, Mr. Chairman, here is the situation that a 
shipbuilder proposing to start a new yard must consider. He gets a 
plant. It is an expensive plant. It costs a lot of money to establish 
a shipyard, and a man is not goiag to establish a shipyard for the sake 
of two or three years' business. Men can do that in the manufacture 
of munitions, as they do now. A lot of these plants have been started 
up because the prices of war munitions are aunost impossible, as you 
know, and the wages impossible, and the whole situation purely arti- 
ficial, on the basis of war, which in itself is an abnormal condition of 
affairs. Shipbuilding is an ordinary trade of peace. 

If a man is to start a shipyard he must see that it has a future for 
it. No sensible man would rely on an extraordinary demand, lasting 
certainly for two years, probably three, and possibly for four and 
thereafter uncertainty, because with peace established and ordinary 
life resumed the shipyards of Great Britain, Germany, and Europe, 
now devoted to war, wiU resume ordinary work. No man would go 
into a shipyard on the basis of extraordinary contracts in that short 
time, in my judgment. I can not conceive oi a prudent business man 
doing it, unless he has some greater assurance for 1919 and 1920 and 
later years than is afforded by the prices to-day of merchant ships. 
Such an assurance might be afforded by a continuing naval program 
or any policy promising a contiuuing demand for ships. 

The Chairman. You think it would be impossible to procure the 
construction of ships to supply the American demand in reasonable 
time and at reasonable prices? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I am afraid I did not quite get that question. 

The Chairman. According to your view, would any legislation 
however favorable to the shipping industry result in securing the 
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construction, under present conditions in the shipbuilding industry, 
of a reasonable supply of ships in the near future ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Why, we are getting a supply of shipping. 
These ships we are getting now. Senator. I have given you a table 
of pretty nearlj^ 1,200,000 tons that are building. We are building 
ships at this time more rapidly than any country, except Great 
Britain, ever has built them. 

The Chairman. How much do we need ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. To do what ? How much de we need for what 
pinpose ? 

The Chairman. To supply say 60 per cent of the present require- 
ments for the handling oi our foreign commerce ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Perhaps 6,000,000 gross tons, or thereabouts, 
between six and seven million gross tons, I should say, to supply 60 
per cent. 

The Chairman. Then, in your opinion, is it possible by any 
process of legislation or by any interest that private capital may tak 
in the construction of ships to secure that amount of snipping in the 
near future ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not in a long, long time. Not in a very long 
time. 

The Chairman. It would take a long time for it? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can not the Government get these ships built, if 
it appropriates the money, just as well as private capital ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Certainly it can. 

The Chairman. If the Government can not get these ships because 
of the conditions of our shipbuilding enterprises, then private capital 
could not get them ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No; it can not. I have a little table here that 
shows the extent of new orders as they are coming along from month 
to month. We print every month a statement showing the condition 
of the shipyards according to the returns builders give us. We also 
show those finished during the month and new contracts yards have 
taken in during the month. Briefly, the statements for tne past few 
months make the following showing: 



On the 1st of— 


Built, or under 
contract. 


New contracts. 


Vessels com- 
pleted. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Gross 
tons. 


February 


230 
244 
360 
368 
372 


901,371 

945,798 

1,067,856 

1,129,014 

1,147,534 


20 

107 

20 

20 


61,136 

151,296 

51,011 

81,470 


6 

5 

6 

13 


31,329 
23,394 
12,915 
53,840 


March 


April 


M^y 


J^infi , . , , 












Total 






167 


344,913 


30 


121,478 









PracticaQy all the increase during June was for new yards, the 
older yards were practically full up ; some of them say so, and some 
of them, as I say, are reserving for naval purposes. 

Here we had 81,000 tons of new contracts, of which 22,800 tons came 
from the Willamette Iron & Steel Works out at Portland, Oreg.; 
Skinner & Eddy took 35,720 tons. You see there is 60,000 tons out 
of 81,000 in new concerns. 
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Senator Lippitt. For what delivery was that ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That Willamette concern promises their first 
delivery January 1, 1917, and their last one September 1, 1917. 

Senator Lippitt. What sized vessels are those ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. They are 5,700 gross tons. Those, by the 
way, are all for Norwegian owners. 

Senator Lippitt. Would it not be a good idea, Mr. Chairman, to 
have those statements, say for the three months, printed in the record ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have them right here if you want them. 
They have all been printed in the Dauy Commerce Reports. 

Senator Jones. The facts seem to be, Mr. Chamberlain, that ship- 
building is going on just as fast as the yards and capital and labor 
can do it. Is tnat not the case ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not think anybody has questioned that. 

Senator Fletcher. The statement which is going in as to what 
these yards are building, will that statement show how many of these 
ships are for foreign owners? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I can make a statement as to that pretty ex- 
actly. Some do not state for whom they are building, but I will put 
them down as not ascertainable. 

The Chairman. State how many are for general cargo purposes 
and how many are for special purposes. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Do you mean tankers by special purposes ? 

The Chairman. Yes. Why are others wismng ships coming here 
if our shipyards are pushed to fulfill their present contracts ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Foreign shipowners some time ago began plac- 
ing orders in the United States. I do not know that any more are 
coming. One representative of a foreign shipping company was in 
the office day before vesterday, and I could only show him the condi- 
tion of our yards ana leave him to reckon for himself the chances for 
early deUvery. 

The Chairman. Are they able to make contracts ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Why not ? Foreigners have made many con- 
tracts in this country, and more may be made. The real question, 
however, is time of aelivery. 

The Chairman. Were they able to get the ships they wanted built ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Those that had made the contracts some time 
ago are already beginning to get their ships. I think the chances of 

f[etting further deliveries in the next two years are becoming less and 
ess every day. 

The Chairman. And vou think there is no disposition to adequately 
enlarge plants and build new plants ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. As I told you, Mr. Chairman, some new plants 
are building. I have given you the names of some, and also some 
are enlarging their plants, but I could not tell how much more of that 
is going to be done. 

The Chairman. You said the Newport News Co., I think, told 
you that if they could see the probability of a national development 
of naval construction that they would enlarge their plant ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, I ask you the question. If they could see the 
probability of the national development of our merchant marine, 
either through the Government or through private capital, if, in 
your judgment, acting upon the same principle, they would not 
likely meet that situation by increasing their plant ? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. Of course they would. But here is what would 
guide them, that a naval program must be continuing, must go on 
Forever, and competition does not apply, whereas in merchant 
shipping 

The Chairman. When the war began the capacity of our munition 
plants for supplying munitions and armament was very limited, was 
it not ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. To supply the demands of Europe they begun to 
build new plants and to enlai^e the old plants and they have kept 
up pretty well with the demand. They were building and enlarging 
to supply what was apparently a temporary demand. Now you 
think that in the ship building business, if a program is developed, 
national development, as you called it a httle whue ago, that unless 
that was permament, they would not go into the business of enlarge- 
ment or of construction of new plants ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I see very httle analogy between ammunition 
plants and the building up of the ship building plants of this country 
within the last two years. One is for temporary purposes, where 
the price counts for nothing. The plant can be set up anywhere. 
A shipyard is a durable concern on a selected site. A snipjard 
requires great cranes, heavy and expensive machinery, and highly, 
skilled labor. The mimitions are wanted at any price, lor immecnate 
deUvery. That is the only factor — time. Am I not correct in that ? 
The only factor is time, money counts for nothing and the plants 
can be wiped out 

The Chairman. You said not only this country but the whole 
world was in need of shipping and was urgently seekmg to secure con- 
tracts for the construction of vessels ? 

As a result of that is it not your conclusion that the demand for 
ships will be more than a mere temporary demand ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No, sir; certainly not the demand at present 

i)rices. It can not be. The losses of merchant ships have been 
arge, about 2,500,000 gross tons have been sunk by submarines, 
mines, and ^im, and the cessation of shipbuilding means another 
loss, amoimtmg, perhaps in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 tons. 
If there had been no war perhaps 3,000,000 more tons of ships 
would have been built than have as a matter of fact been built. 
There you have a loss of 5,500,000 tons, do you not? When peace 
comes that is what must be made good, but i presume there is not a 
man living in the world who has any idea that the world's foreign 
trade immediately after the war is gom^ to be anything like normal. 
Read the papers this morning on the subject of aUied trade agreements 
after the war, consider the bitter antagonisms that have been created 
by this war, and are not going to lapse right oflf . The world's foreign 
trade is not going to be as large as it was for the years just before the 
war after the great commercial nations participating have cost men 
and resources imtold. The tonnage to be replaced amounts perhaps 
to 5,000,000 tons to meet again normal conditions, but when perhaps 
one-fourth is bitterly against three-fourths of the rest of the worui; 
antagonisms will control trade and it can not for a long time resume 
its normal growth. There is not going to be the amount, there is not 
going to be the need, there is not going to be the work for the ships to 

47746—16 ^15 
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do, and shipbuilders can not go ahead on that theory of the rate of 
growth in foreign trade which obtained two years ago. 

Senator Lippitt. Will there not be an enormous amount of ships 
released from war purposes ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Of course all the German merchant ships in 
port, and ships that the allied nations are using for naval purposes 
will be clear. I am only coimting what have been lost, ships sunk by 
submarines and other causes, and the stoppage of building ordinary 
merchant shipping. Roughly speaking that amounts to a little over 
5,000,000 tons. You have that amount to be made up, and how long 
will it take to do it? Perhaps three or four jrears, not more than 
that. And a man is not going to start up a shipbuilding plant and 
run it for four years and then have it on his hands. 

Steel merchant vessels under construction or under contract to he built in private American 

shipyards on June 1, 1916. 



Name. 



American Bridge Co., Ambridge, Pa., and Trenton, 
N.J 

American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., Balti- 
more, Md 

Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me 

Charles Barnes Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chester Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa.» 

ClintDn Shipbuilding & Repair Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 



Cowles Shipyard Co., Buffalo, N. Y , 

EUioott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
George Lawley & Sons Corporation, Neponset, Mass. 

Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich 

Great Lakes Towing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del 



Merchant ton- 
nage May 1, 1916, 
less completions.! 



Howard Shipyards Co., Jeffersonville, Ind 

James Rees & Sons Co., Pittsburg, Pa 

Manitowoc Shipbuilding & Dry jDock Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis 

Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 

Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Merrill-Stevens Co., Jacksonville, Fla 

Moore & Scott Shiobuilding Co., Oakland, Cal 

Newport News Shipbuilding <t Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va 

New York Shipbuilding Co,., Camden, N. J 

Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del 

Quintard Iron Works, New York, N. Y 

Seattle Construction & Drv Dock Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Skinner & Eddy Corporation, Seattle, Wash 

Spedden Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, Md 

Standard Shipbuilding Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Staten Island Shipbuilding Corporation, Port Rich- 
mond, N. Y 

Tampa Foundry & Machine Co., Tampa, Fla 

Tank-Ship Building Corporation, Newburgh, N. Y. . 

Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal 

Willamette Iron <& Steel Works and Northwest Iron 
Co., Portland, Oreg^. 

Wm. Cramp <& Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 



Total. 



No. 

112 

24 

7 
4 

1 
II 

1 

2 

3 

13 



16 
2 

16 
6 
2 

4 

9 
1 
2 
4 

16 

25 

7 

1 

7 



3 
3 

6 

1 



11 
21 



12 



352 



Tons. 
53,564 
89,200 

24,500 

« 1,600 

300 

53,600 

560 

56 

750 

70,460 



New con- 
tracts closed 
May, 1916. 



5 58,940 
180 

69,306 

3,400 

«300 

1,000 
53,150 

(*) 

2,200 
« 16, 000 

111,947 

131,788 

2,434 

900 

42,600 



730 
14,400 

5,241 
2,000 



25,100 
151,458 



78,400 



11,066,064 



No. 



Tons. 
1,160 



75 



75 



6 



2 
4 



20 



5,740 



35,720 



1,500 



14,400 
22,800 



81,470 



Merchant con- 
struction, June 
1, 1916. 



No. 

114 

24 

7 

4 

2 

11 

1 
2 
3 

13 
1 

16 
2 

16 
6 
2 

4 

10 
1 
2 
4 

16 
25 
7 
1 
7 
6 
3 
3 

5 

1 

3 

11 

23 

4 

12 



372 



Tons. 

54,724 

89,200 

24,500 

« 1,600 

375 

53,600 

560 

56 

760 

70,460 

75 

'58,940 

180 

69,306 

3,400 

S300 

1,000 
58,890 

(*) 

2,200 
« 16, 000 

111,947 

131,788 

2 2,434 

900 

42,600 

35, 7i:o 

730 

14,400 

5,241 

2,000 

1,500 

25,100 

165,858 

22,800 

78,400 



11,147,531 



1 The following steel vessels were officially numbered and removed from the statement during May: 
Steamers Henry G. Dalton, 7,810 gross tons; Winchester, 399 tons; Cubadist, 5,788 tons; Conneaut, 4,749 
tons: Edith J. Osgood, 2,483 tons; City of Camden, 730 tons; Munsomo, 3,315 tons; Munplace, 3,315 tons; 
H. H. Rogers, 10,050 tons; Edgar F. Luckenbach, 8,061 tons; Munalbro, 4,385 tons; Mexican steamship 
Coahuila, 2,585 tons, also completed; total, 13 vessels of 53,840 gross tons. 

2 Incomplete. 

* Corrected statement. 

* Not reported. 
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JSteel merchant vessels under construction or under contract to he built in private American 

shipyards on June 1, 1916 — Continued. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

This company has reported that on June 1 it had under contract olr under construction 114 barges, various 
owners andfor various trades, with an aggregate tonnage of 54,724 tons, but no detailed statement Is 
furnished. 

AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 



Vessels. 



D. S. Kerr. 
No. 715.... 
No. 716.... 
No. 717.... 
No. 718.... 
No. 719.... 
No. T20.... 



No. 459. 
No. 460. 
No. 461. 
No. 462. 

No. 463. 
No. 464. 



No. 196. 
No. 197. 
No. 198, 
No. 199. 
No. 200. 
No. 201. 

No. 202. 



No. 79. 
No. 80. 



No. 524. 
No. 525. 



Total (24 vessels). 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Speed 


(Imots.) 


7,000 


10 


7,000 


10 


7,000 


10 


6,400 


9i 


7,200 


11 


7,000 


10 


7,000 


10 


2,100 


n 


2,100 


2,100 




2,100 


9i 


2,100 


^ 


2,100 


9h 


2,100 


9i 


2,100 


9 
9 


2,100 


2,100 


9 


2,100 


9 
9| 


2,100 


2,100 


^ 


2,100 


10 


2,100 


9i 


7,000 


10 


2,100 


9h 


89,200 



Owner. 



Lorain, Ohio, yard. 

Pittsburdi Steamship Co. 

Herbert K. Cakes 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 

M. A. Hanna & Co 

Carl D . Bradley 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
do 



Cleveland yard. 

A. H. Skaueaards (foreign^. . 
Arthur Mathiesen (foreign). . 
Standard Transportation Co . 
Atlantic, Gulf & West In- 
dies Steamship Lines. 

Barber & Co. (Inc.) 

do 



Detroit yard. 

A. O. Lindvig (foreign) 

do 

Erling Lund (foreign) 

Hasler Bros. (Inc.) 

Barber & Co. (Inc.) 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 

Steamship Lines. 
do 



Chicago yard. 

Erling Lund (foreign). 
do 



Superior, Wis., yard. 



Roy M. Wolvin 

James E. Davidson. 



Trade. 



Fre 



T:. 



do. 

do. 

do. 

CTargo. 
do. 



Cargo 

do... 

Oil barge. 
Cargo 



.do. 
.do. 



Cargo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



.do, 



Cargo. 
do. 



Cargo. 
do. 



Probable 

date of 

launching. 



Spring, 1916. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
1917 delivery. 

Do. 

Do. 



Spring, 1916. 
Do. 

1916 delivery. 
Do. 

1917 delivery. 
Do. 



Spring, 1916. 

Do. 

Do. 
1916 delivery. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Spring, 1916. 
1916 delivery. 



1916 delivery. 
Do. 



BALTIMORE DRY DOCKS & SHIPBUILDING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 



No. 74. 



3,500 



No.75 3,500 

No.76 ' 3,500 



No. 77. 
No. 78. 

No. 79. 
No. 80. 



Total (7 veasels) . 



3,500 
3,500 

3,500 
3,500 



24,500 



llj 

llj 
Hi 
Hi 

Hi 

Hi 
Hi 



Transatlantic Motor Ship 
Co. (foreign). 

do 

, . . . .do .........»••••••-••••• 

do 

Christoffer Hannovig (for- 
eign). 

do 

do 



Bulk oil. 



.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 



Apr. 1, 1916. 

Do. 

Oct. 1. 1916. 

Do. 

Do. 



BATH IRON WORKS, BATH, ME. 



No. 71. 
No. 72. 
No. 73. 
No. 74. 



Total (4 vessels) . 



800 
800 



1,600 



26 
26 



Car float. 

do.. 

Yacht... 
do.. 
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Steel merchant vessels under construction or under contract to be built in private American 

shipyards on June 7, 1916 — Continued. 

THE CHARLES BARNES CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



Vessels. 


Oross 
ton- 
nage. 


Speed 
(knots.) 


Owner. 


Trade. 


• 

Probable 

date of 

launchbg. 


Aufftralift. ...,,. r r - - 


300 

75 




6 


South Australian Oovem- 

ment (foreign). 
Kensel & Thompson 


River Improve- 
ment. 
River 


Fall, 1916. 


Charles Barnes Co. 


June 15. 1016. 


(not named). 






Total (2 vessels)... 


375 





CHESTER SHIPBUILDING CO., CHESTER, PA. 



No. 344 
No. 346 
No. 347 
No. 350 



Total (11 vessels). 



5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,800 
4,800 
5,000 



53,600 



11 
11 
11 
11 



For foreign account. 

do 

For local owners 

For foreign account . 
do 



do 

do 

do 

For local owners... 

do 

For foreign account . 



Oil carrying. 

do 

Freighter... 
Oil carrying. 
do 



do.. 

do.. 

Tanker.. 
Cargo... 

do.. 

Bulk oil. 



June, 1016. 
July, 1016. 
October, 1016. 

Do. 
November, 

1916. 
January, 1917. 
April, 1917. 
February ,1917. 
April, 1917. 

Do. 
December, 

1916. 



CLINTON SHIPBUILDING & REPAIR CO., PHILADELPHIA., PA. 



No. 30. 



560 



James J. McNally. 



Coastwise. 



June 1, 1916. 



COWLES SHIPYARD CO., BUFFALO, N. T. 



No. 60. 

No. 61. 



Total (2 vessels)... 



20 
36 



56 



8 
10 



Harry J. Hutchings. 
State of New York.. 



Towing. 



Karch, 1916. 
Aug. 1, 1916. 



ELLICOTT BffACHINE CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 



No. 6190-1. 
No. 6190-2. 
No. 6190-3. 



Total (3 vessels), 



260 


11 


260 


11 


250 


11 


760 



Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

do 

do 



Jan. 25. 1916. 
Feb. 25, 1916. 
Mar. 25, 1916. 



FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, QUINCY, MASS. 



No. 218. 
Sucrosa. 
Mlelero . 
No. 251. 
No. 253. 
No. 254. 
No. 255. 

No. 284. 
No. 265. 



No. 267. 
No. 268. 
No. 269. 



Total (13 vessels) . . 



6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
3,000 

6,000 
6,000 



8,100 
6,680 
6,680 



70,460 



12 

10| 

10| 

12 

11 

11 

lOi 

12 
12 



13 

10^ 

10^ 



Luckenbach Steamship Co. 

Cuba Distilling Co 

do 

Luckenbach Steamship Co . 

The Texas Co 

do 

Areentine Government (for- 
eign). 

Luckenbach Steamship Co. 

do 

Spanish Government (for- 
eign). 

Edgar F. Luckenbach 

Mexican Petroleum Co 

do 



Freight. 
Mollis. 

do.. 

Freight. 

Oil 

do.. 

Naval. . . 



Freieht 

siibnuurine. 



Freight. 
Tanker. 
do. 



June 1, 1916. 
Mar. 1, 1916. 



Summer, 1917. 
Do. 
Do. 
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GEORGE LAWLEY & SONS CORPORATION, NEPONSET, MASS. 



Vessels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Speed 
(laiots.) 


Owner. 


Trade. 


Probable 

date of 

launching. 


No. 812 


75 


16 


W. Earle Dodge 


Yacht 


July 1, 1915. 











GREAT LAKES ENGmEERING WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 



No. 153. 
No. 154. 
No. 167. 
No. 158. 
No. 159. 
No. 160. 
No. 161. 

No. 162. 
No. 163. 
No. 164. 
No. 165. 
No. 166. 
No. 167. 
No. 168. 
No. 160. 
No. 129. 



Total (16 vessels). 



500 
8,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,710 
2,480 
2,200 

2,550 
2,550 
8,000 
2,550 
8,000 
8,000 
3,700 
3,700 



68,040 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 



11 
11 
13 



Merritt & Chapman 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co... 

Clyde Steamship Co 

do 

J. L. Crosthwaite 

Adler (Inc.) 

Areentine Goyemment (for- 
eign). 
Clinchfleld Navigation Co . . 

do 

Cleveland Cliflord Go 

Clinchfleld Navigation Co . . 

BufbOo Steamship Co 

do 

Not given 



.do. 



Wrecking tug.. 

Freight 

Coast ft^ight... 

do 

Lake and coast. 

Ck)ast collier 

Oil 



Coast collier. 

do 

Cargo 

Colfier 

Cargo 

do 

do 

....^do 

Car ferry 



Winter, 1916. 
Fall, 1916. 
Winter, 1916. 
Spring, 1917. 



GREAT LAKES TOWING CO. 



No. 39. 
No. 40. 



Total (2 vessels).. 



90 
90 



180 



9 
9 



Great Lakes Towing Co . 
do 



Towing. 
do.. 



June, 1916. 
Do. 



HARLAN & HOLLINOSWORTH CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 



Pearl Shell 

George E. Paddleford 
Benjamin Brewster.. 



W. H. Tilford. 
No. 444 



No. 445. 

No. 446. 
No. 448. 
No. 449. 
No. 450. 

No. 451. 
No. 452. 
No. 453. 
No. 454. 
No. 455. 
No. 466. 



Total (16 vessels). 



5,605 
5,347 
5,605 


11 
11 


5,606 
2,010 


10 


8,490 


lOJ 


5,606 
2,750 
5,605 
4,500 


10 

11 

12i 


4,500 
1,404 
3,070 
3,070 
3,070 
3,070 


*"*'i6" 

10 
10 
10 


60,306 



Shell Co. of California 

Petroleum Transport Co. . . . 
Standard Oil Co. of New 

Jersey. 

do 

Baltimore & Carolina 

Steamboat Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of New 

Jersey. 

do 

Vacuum Oil Co 

do 

Ocean Steamship Co. of 

Savannah. 

do 

New York Central R. R. Co. . 

United Fruit Co 

do 

do 

do 



Bulk oil tanker. 

do 

do 



do.. 

Freight. 



Bulk oil tanker... 



do 

Freight 

Bulk oil tanker.... 
Freight and pas- 
senger. 

do 

Ferry 

Cargo 

do 

do 

do 



Mar. 1,1016. 
Feb. 15, 1916. 
June 1, 1916. 

Sept. 16, 1916. 
June 1, 1916. 

Dec. 1, 1916. 

Jan. 15, 1917. 
Dec. 15, 1915. 
May 1, 1917. 
Sept. 1, 1917. 

Apr. 1. 1918. 
Sept. 1, 1916. 
Mar. 1, 1917. 
July 15, 1917. 
Nov. 1, 1917. 
Feb. 1, 1918. 



HOWARD SHIPYARDS CO., JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 



Total (6 vessels). 



450 
500 

550 
500 
500 
900 



3,400 



W. F. Mavo 

Baton Rouge Transporta- 
tion Co. 

Union Ferry Co 

do 

Amesville Feny Co 

L. & J. FerryCo 



Ferry. 



do 

do 

....do 

Passenger. 
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JAMES REES & SONS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 



Vessels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Speed 
(knots.) 


Owner. 


Trade. 


Probable 

date of 

launching. 






% 


For foreign owners 

For Colombian owners (for- 
eign). 


River 


May, 1916. 


Jas Rees & Sons Co 


300 


12 




Ship in parts. 






Total (2 vessels)... 


300 





MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 



Geo. A. Wallace 

Total (4 vessels)... 

Cornelia 

Helen 

No. 157 

A.C.Bedford 

W. C. Toagle 

Mavari 

Daiquiri 

No.l64 

No. 163 

No. 162 

Total (10 vessels) . . 



300 


10 


300 
300 
100 


10 

10 

9 


1,000 



Bay State Fishing Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

do 

do 

Citv of Cleveland 



Trawler. 
do... 



Fire boat. 



May 15, 1916. 

June 15, 1916. 
July 15, 1916. 
May 15, 1916. 



MARYLAND STEEL CO., SPARROWS POINT, MD. 



3,800 


12 


3,800 


12 


4,000 


10 


10,000 


lOi 


10,000 


lOi 


7,150 


10 


7,150 


10 


3,450 


9 


3,800 


12 


5,740 


11 


58,890 



Bull Insular Steamship Co. . 

do 

Munson Steamship Co 

Standard Oil Co 

do 

Spanish- American I. Co 

do 

Christopher Hannevig, jr. 
(foreign). 

Munson Steamship Line 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 



Freight . 

do.. 

do.. 

Bullrofl. 

do.. 

Freieht. 

..'.".'do.'.* 



do. 

Cargo. 



July 15, 1916. 
Sept. 1, 1916. 
Aug. 15, 1916. 
Nov. 1, 1916. 
Jan. 1, 1917. 
April, 1917. 
May, 1917. 
February, 1917. 



MILWAUKEE BRIDGE CO. 
This company has reported one vessel under construction, tonnage not stated. 

MERRILL-STEVENS CO. 



Vessels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Speed 

(knots). 


1 

Owner. j Trade. 

1 


Probable date 
of launching. 


No. 89 


1,700 
500 


Id 


Gulf & Southern Steamship 

Co. 
Cuba Distiliine Co 


Cargo 


November,1916. 
December, 1916. 




An 






Total (2 vessels) . . . 


2,200 









MOORE & SCOTT IRON WORKS, OAKLAND, CAL. 



No. 108. 
No. 109. 
No. 110. 



TotaI(4veflseb)... 



5,000 
5,000 
6,000 



16,000 



For French owners (foreign), 

Rolph Navigation Co 

Port Costa Steamship Co 

Huasteca Petroleum Co 



Hopper barge . 

Cargo 

do , 

Tanker , 



July 1, 1917. 
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NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING <& DRY DOCK CO., NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 



Vessels. 



Antwerpen 

Henry R. Mallory . 

Wm. G. Warden... 

F. Q. Barstow , 

No. 198 , 

No. 199 

No. 200 

No. 201 

Torres , 

ElMirante 

ElCapitan 

No. 205 

No. 206 

No. 207 

No. 208 

No. 209 , 

Total (16 vessels). 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



8,374 
6,000 

10,900 

10,900 
5,900 

5,900 
4,600 
10,900 
5,125 
4,500 
4,500 
8,400 
4,600 

4,600 
8,374 
8,374 



111,947 



Speed 
(knots.) 



10) 
14 

10) 

10) 
10 

10 

10) 

10) 

11 

11 

11 

10) 

10) 

11 



Owner. 



Standard Oil Co 

Mallory Steamship Co. 



Standard Oil Co. 



do 

Crowell &. Thurlow Steam- 
shljpCo. 

do 

Munson Steamship Co 

Standard Oil Co 

Southern Pacific Co 

do 

do 

Atlantic Refining Co 

Mimson Steamship Co 



do 

Standard OU Co. 
do 



Trade. 



Oil carrier... 
Freight and 

sengers. 
Oil carrier... 



pas- 



do.. 

Freight. 



do.... 

do.... 

Oil carrier. 

do.... 

Freieht... 

OU carrier. 
do.... 



Cargo... 

Bulk oil. 

do.. 



Probable 

date of 

' launching. 



July, 1916. 
October, 1916. 

November, 

1916. 
December,1916. 
September, 

1916. 
December,1916. 
February, 1917. 
August, 1917. 
May,1917. 

Do. 
June, 1917. 
July, 1917. 
November, 

1917. 
December,1917. 



NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO,, CAMDEN, N. J. 



Standard Arrow 

Royal Arrow 

No. 170 

No. 172 

No. 173 

Sylvan Arrow 

Broad Arrow 

No. 176 

No. 177 

No. 178 

No. 179 

No. 180... , 

No. 181 , 

No. 182 

No. 183 

No. 184 

No. 185 

No. 186 

No. 187 

No. 188 

No. 189 

No. 190 

No. 191 

No. 192 

No. 193 

Total (25 vessels) . 



10,250 

10,250 

10,250 

5,188 

10,250 

10,250 

10,250 

8,500 

5,266 

750 

750 

750 

750 

5,266 

3,289 

5,266 

765 

765 

765 

765 

5,188 

10,250 

5,266 

5,266 

5,483 



131,788 



11 

11 

11 

11) 

11 

11 

11 

10) 

10) 



10) 
10) 
10) 



11) 
11 
10) 
10) 

11 



standard Transportation Co . 

do 

Petroleum Transport Co 

Gulf Refining Co 

do 

standard Transportation Co. 

do .• 

D arrow-Mann Co 

do 

New York Central & Hud- 
son River R. R. Co. 

do ■ 

do 

do 

Coastwise Transportation. . . 

Pocahontas Navigation Co. . . 

Darrow-Mann Co 

New York Central & Hud- 
son River R. R. Co. 

do 

do 

do 

Gulf Refilling Co 

Petroleum Transport Co 

Darrow-Mann Co.. 

do : 

Carpenter-O'Brien Co 



Bulk oil. 

do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Collier... 

do.. 

C;ar float. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do... 
Collier... 

do.. 

do... 

Car float. 



....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Bulk oil. 

do.. 

CoUier... 
....do.. 
Lumber. 



Spring, 1916. 
Winter, 1916. 

Do. 
FaU, 1916. 
Spring, 1917. 

Do. 
FaU, 1917. 
Winter, 1916 
Spring, 1917. 
Spring, 1916. 

Do. 
FaU, 1916. • 

Do . 
Spring, 1917. 
Summer, 1917. 

Do. 
Winter, 1916. 

Do. 
Spring, 1917. 

Do. 
Winter, 1917. 
Spring, 1918. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



THE PUSEY & JONES CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 



No. 1306 , 

No. 1306 , 

No. 1306 

Winterthur 

No. 1313 

No. 1326 

No. 1334 

Total (7 vessels). 



328 
328 
328 
100 

300 
300 
750 



2,434 



Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

do 

do 

Philadelphia & Reading 
R R 

W. & A. Fletcher Co 

Not given 



Freieht. 

.'.'.VAo'.'. 
Towing. 



do. 

do. 

Yacht. 



Dec. 29, 1915. 
Jan. 29, 1916. 
Feb. 29, 1916. 
Mar. 1, 1916. 

Apr. 6, 1916. 
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QUINT ARD IRON WORKS CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Vessels, 


Oross 
ton- 
nage. 


Speed 
(knots.) 


Owner. 


Trade. 


Probable 

date of 

launching. 


MaryChJQtan 


900 


17 


Nantasket Beach Steam- 
boat Co. 




Apr. 1, 1916. 





SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK CO. 



No. 85. 
No. 86. 



Na91, 
No. 92. 



Total (7 vessels). 



3,900 

3,900 
7,500 

7,500 
7,500 
8,000 
4,300 



42,600 



12 
12 



12 
10} 



New York & Cuba MaU 

Steamship Co. 

do 

A. O. Anderson ii Co. (for- 

eioi). 

iiiido!!!;!!!!!!!!!;'!!!!;!!! 

Edgar F. Luckenbach 

For f<Mreign account 



Freight. 



.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 



Freight. 



May, 1916. 

June, 1916. 
June, 1917. 

Do. 
Do. 



SKINNER & EDDY CORPORATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 



Jennette Skinner. 



Ethel Eddy. 
No. 3 



No. 4, 
No. 6. 
No. 6. 



Total (6 vessels)... 



5,730 

6,730 
6,400 

6,400 
5,730 
5,730 



35,720 



Hi 



Not given. 



.do. 



Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

...-do 

Builders 'account 

do 



Bulk oil. 



do. 

Cargo. 
do. 



September, 

1916. 
October, 1916. 
December, 

1916. 
February, 1917. 
July, 1917. 
August, 1917. 



SPEDDEN SHIPBUILDING CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 



John T- DoTinhnA, , , 


235 

70 

425 




Northern Transportation Co. 
Standard Oil Co 


Tug- 


June 1. 1916. 


No. 245 


Oiloarge 


Do. 


Northern 


Northern Transportation Co. 


Tug 


Dec. 1, 1916. 








Total (3 vessels)... 


730 





STANDARD SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 



No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 



Total (3 vessels)... 



4,800 
4,800 
4,800 



14,400 



1( 
1( 
1( 



Builder's account. 

do 

do 



Cargo. 

do. 

do. 



December,1916. 
February, 1917. 
April, 1917. . 



STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING CO., PORT RICHMOND, N. Y. 



No. 680. 
No. 681. 

No. 684. 
No. 688. 
No. 689. 



Total (5 vessels).. 



300 
300 




241 
2,200 
2,200 


i2' 

12 


5,241 



Pennsylvania R. R. Co 

New York Central & Hud- 
son River R. R. Co. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. . . . 
Clinchfield Navigation Co. . 
do ^ 



Steam lighter, , 
House barge.. 

Tug 

Cargo 

do 



TAMPA FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., TAMPA, FLA. 



2,000 



Central Hudson Steamboat 
Co. 
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TANK-SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 



Vessels. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Speed 
(knots.) 


Owner. 


Trade. 


Probable 

date of 

launching. 


No.l 


500 
500 
500 




Taim)ico Navigatloa Co 


Oil barge 


Atuust, 1916. 


No. 2 


do 


Do. 


Na3 ^ 




do 


do 


September, 
1916. 








» 


Total (3 vessels)... 


1,500 


• 



TOLEDO SHIPBUILDING CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 



No. 131 

No. 132 

No. 133 

No. 134 

No. 135 

No. 136 

No. 137 

No. 138 

No. 139 

No. 140 

No. 141 

Total (11 vessels) 



1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
7,700 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 



25,100 



7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10) 
10 
10 
10 
10 



Smith Shipping Co. (Inc.). 
do 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Great Lakes Steamship Co. 

R. Lawrence Smith 

do 

do 

do 



Frei£h 



t. 



0. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



April, 1916. 

Do. 
May, 1916. 
June, 1916. 
July, 1916. 
August, 1916. 

Do. 
1917 deUvery. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



UNION IRON WORKS CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



No. 124 

No. 125 r.... 

No. 126 

No. 127 

No. 128 

No. 129 

No. 130 

No. 131 

No. 132 

No. 133 

No. 134 

No. 135.. 

No. 136 

No. 137 

No. 138 

No. 139 

No.140 

No. 141 

No. 15 

No.143 

No. 144..: 

No. 145 

No. 146 

Total (23 vessels) . . 



8,100 
7,100 


11 
11 


6,4% 
9,728 


11 
16 


8,100 


11 


7,200 
7,200 
7,100 
6,200 
6,200 
10,500 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


10,500 
6,200 


11 
11 


6,200 
6,200 
6,200 
7,200 
7,200 
3,500 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
9 


7,200 
7,200 
7,200 


11 
11 
11. 


7,200 


11 


165,858 



Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Transportation Co. 
of Delaware, 

Rolph Navigation Co 

Matson Navigation Co 



Standard Oil Co. of New 
York. 

J. W. Van Dyke 

do 

Vacuum Oil Co 

Walker-Armstrong Co 

Rolph Navigation Co 

Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey 



Standard Transportation Co. 
of Delaware. 

do 

Not given 

do 

Wilhelm Jebsen, foreign 

Not rfven 

For European owners, for- 
eign. 

Not given .» 

do 

Pan-American Petroleum 
& Transport Co. 

do 



Oil tanker. 
do 



Genera] cargo 

Cargo and passen- 
gers. 
Ou tanker 



.....do 

do 

.....do 

General cargo. 

do. ..t 

OiltankOT 



do 

General cargo. 



do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Oil tanker. 

do.... 

Freight... 



Tanker.. 

do.. 

Bulk oil. 



.do. 



July 5, 1916. 
Aug. 5, 1916. 

Apr. 1.1916. 
Nov. 4, 1916. 

Aug. 12, 1916. 

Nov. 18, 1916. 
Dec. 16, 1916. 
January, 1917. 
Oct. 2, 1916. 

Do. 
Jan. 2, 1917. 

Feb. 2, 1917. 
Nov. 25, 1916. 

Do. 
Jan. 25, 1916. 

Do. 
Mar. 5, 1917 

Do. 
Sept. 1,1916. 

J«ly,1917. 

Do. 
August, 1917. 

September, 
1917. 



WILLAMETTE IRON & STEEL WORKS AND NORTHWEST STEEL CO., PORTLAND, OREG. 



Lauritz Kloster 

Ellen Kloster 

Peder Kleppe 

Wllley Gilbert 

Total (4 vessels) . . 



5,700 
6,700 
6,700 
6,700 



22,800 



m 

10| 
10| 
lOi 



Lauritz Kloster (foreign) 
do.... 



Peder Kleppe (foreign). . 
Willey Gilbert (fomgn) , 



Cargo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Jan. 1, 1917. 
Mar. 1, 1917. 
June 1, 1917. 
Sept. 1, 1917. 
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WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS SHIP & ENGINE BUILDING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



Vessels. 



Gross 
ton- 
nage. 



No.428 1 7,100 

No.431 < 7,100 

No.432 7,100 



No. 433 
No. 434 



2,700 
8,000 



No.435 8,000 

Santa Rosa I 6,300 



Santa Paula 
No. 440 
No. 441 
No. 442 



No. 443. 



6,300 
7,100 
7,100 
5,800 

5,800 



Total (12 vessels). 



78,400 



Speed 
(knots.) 



11 
11 
U 
12 
17 

17 
12 
12 
11 
11 
13 

13 



Owner. 



Petroleam Transport Co. . . . 

Sun Co 

do 

Florida East Coast Ry. Co. . 
Atlantic, Gulf & West In- 
dies Steamship Co. 

do 

W. R. Grace & Co 

....do 

Petroleum Transport Co 

do 

W. R. Grace & Co 



.do. 



Trade. 



Bulk oil... 

do 

.....do 

Car ferry.., 

Passengers 

freight. 

do 

Freieht..., 

Bulk oil.'.'. 

do 

Passengers 

cargo. 
do 



and 



and 



Probable 

date of 

launching. 



Launched. 
May 15, 1916. 
June 15, 1916. 
July 20, 1916. 
Mar. 1, 1916. 

Jan. 2, 1917. 
Oct. 2, 1916. 
Nov. 1, 1916. 
Oct. 1, 1916. 
Nov. 2, 1916. 
May, 1917. 

June, 1917. 



SUMMARY, DATES OF LAUNCHINGS. 



Fiscal year- 



Name of builder. 



American Bridge Co., Ambridge, Pa 

Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me 

The Charles Barnes Co., Cincinnati. Ohio 

Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporatian, Quincy, Mass 

James Rees & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Manitowoc, Wis 

New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N.J 

Quintard Iron works. New York, N. Y 

Seattle Construction « Dry Dock Co., Seattle, Wash 

Tampa Foundry & Machine Co., Tampa, Fla 

Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal 

Great Lakes Towing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Harlan & HoUingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, Del. 

Merrill-Stevens Co., Jacksonville. Fla 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News . Va 

Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del 

Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., Port Richmond, N. Y.. 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. Wis 

Americcm Shipbuilding Co.. Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, 
Md 



1915-16 (bal- 
ance of June). 



Num- 
ber. 



Chester Shipbuilding Co^ Chester, Pa 

Clinton Shipbuilding & Repair Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . . 

Gowles Shipyard Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich 

Howard Shipyards Co., Jeflersonville, Ind 

Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md 

Moore & Scott Iron works, Oakland, Cal 

Standard Shipbulding Corporation, New York, N. Y. . . 

Spedden Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, Md 

Skinnmr & Eddv Corporation j Seattle, Wash 

Tank Ship Building Corporation, Newburgh, N. Y 

Willamette Iron &, Steel works & Northwest Steel Co., 

Portland, Greg 

Geo. Lawley & Sons Corporatian, Neponset, Mass 



Total. 



Gross. 



1 
1 



12 



250 
5,000 



100 
10,250 



1,700 
7,000 



10,952 



14,000 



560 
20 



1916-17 



49,832 



Num- 
ber. 



114 
4 
2 
2 

10 
2 
3 

19 
1 
5 
1 

10 

18 
2 
9 
2 

10 
7 
5 

12 

1 

22 

7 
11 



•1 
16 
6 
10 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

3 
1 



332 



Gross. 



54^724 

l,60a 

375 

500 

52,100 

300 

900 

.90,085 

900 

30,300 

2,000 

23,400 

130,058 

180 

40,144 

2,200 

66,699 
2,434 
5,241 

78,400 

75,100 

24,500 
53,600 



1917-18 



Num- 
ber. 



36 

58,990 

3,400 

58,996 

10,000 

14,400 

730 

24,260 

1,500 

17,100 
75 



925,127 



5 
2 



4 
"b 



6 



28 



Gross. 



13,360 



31,497 
12,366 



28,800 
"i8,'2i6 



45,248 



6,000 



11,460 
5,700 



172,57& 



Not given. 
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The Chairman. There are some who disagree with you about that; 
there are some who claim that when the war closes there will be great 
activity in the trade between the nations of the world. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Mine is merely an opinion for what it is worth. 
You can accept it or throw it away. After the Napoleonic wars just 
100 years ago, the foreign trade of the world went through the period 
of depression I have indicated, but it may prove different now. 

The Chairman. I beheve that is all we desire, Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I am very much obhged. 

Senator Lippitt. I move that the table referred to by Mr. Cham- 
berlain be included in the record. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, that will be done. 

(Subsequently the following letter of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to Senator Jones was submitted to the committee and ordered 
to be printed in the record, as follows:) 

Department op Commerce, 

Bureau op Navigation, 
WashingtoUf June 27, 1916. 
Hon. Wesley L. Jones, 

United States Senate ^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Jones: Until to-day I have not had the chance to have added the 
tonnage of ocean steamships of 14 knots speed or over, which you asked for at the 
hearing. 

I attach the list of the principal ocean passenger lines having such steamshipB, 
taken from Lloyd's Register for 1915, aggregating 773 ocean steamships of 6,023,780 
gross tons (an average of about 8,000 gross tons each). During the past year a number 
of these have been sunk by German submarines or by mines, but I can not undertake 
to go over the lists to make these individual subtractions. 

In addition there were a year ago 531 smaller steamers of 14 knots or over, aggre- 
gating 1,111,734, made up mainly of fact ferryboats, such as the English Channel 
ferries of which Senator Lippitt spoke, similar ferries connecting the railways of 
England and Ireland and Holland, Italy and Sicily, Sweden and Germany and 
Russia, etc. (water connections between railroad terminals), similar ferries in the 
United States. 

This miscellaneous total includes also single large ocean passenger ships of 14 knots 
or over, owned by companies whose fleets are less than 14 knots with this single 
exception. 

Will you kindly show this to Senator Lippitt, if he is interested? I shall send a 
copy to Senator Simmons. 
Sincerely, yours, 

E. T. Chamberlain, Commissioner. 



Company. 



Cunard Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 

White Star Line (Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. 

Unlon-Castle Mail Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 

Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand (Ltd.). 



Ltd.). 



Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Co 

Hamburg-American Line 

Hunburg-South American Line 

North German Lloyd 

Messageries Maritimes 

Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 

Adelaide Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 

Allan Line Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 

Anchor Line (Ltd.), (Henderson Bros.) 

Atlantic Transport Co. (Ltd.) 

Australian Steamships (Ltd.) 

Australasian United Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.) 

Bibby Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 

Booth Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 

British India Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.) 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Co 

Cayzer, Irvine & Co (Ltd.) 



Nationality. 



British. 
do.. 



do.. 

do.., 

do... 

do... 

German. 

do... 

do... 

French.. 

do... 

British.. 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 



NQmber. 



12 
13 
17 
21 
62 
21 
22 
6 
32 
16 
30 
4 

12 

7 

5 

5 

10 

7 

6 

41 

23 

9 



Gross 
tons. 



230,660 

249,741 

176,767 

96,960 

499,480 

187,205 

316.601 

58,577 

340,644 

104,964 

189,827 

26,937 

136.230 

70,609 

61,935 

18,415 

48,816 

5.3,968 

36,098 

190,225 

148.114 

47,268 
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Company. 



ChargeoTS Reimis CompagnJe 

China Mutual Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.) 

Conunonwealth & Dominion Line (Ltd.) 

Ccnnpagnie Beige Maritime du Congo 

Compagnie de Navigation Sud Atlantique 

Compania Transatlantica 

Deutsche Ost-Afrlka Linie 

Donaldson Bros. (Ltd.) 

Elder, Dempster & Co. (Ltd.) 

Elders & Fyffles(Ltd.) 

EUerman Lines (Ltd.) 

Fabre, CvprienA Co 

Federal Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd. ) 

Forenede Dampsldbs Selskab (Defc.) 

Houston. R. P., & Co 

International Mercantile Marine Co. (American Line) 

Italia, Societadi Navigazione a Vapore 

Koninklijke HoUandsche Lloyd 

** La Veloce" Navigazione Itfuiana a Vapore 

Lamport & Holt (Ltd.) 

Leyland, F.. ACo. (Ltd.) 

Lloyd Bradleiro 

Lltr^d Sabando, Societa Anonima Per Azioni 

McTlwraith, McEacham & Co., Proprietary (Ltd.) 

Mallory Steamship Co 

Matson Navigation Co 

Navigazione Generale Italiana 

"Nederland," Stoomvaart MaatschappiJ 

Nederlandscn-Amerlkaansche Stoomvaart MaatschappiJ. 

New England Steamship Co 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship C!o 

New Zealand Shipping Co. (Ltd.) 

Nippon Yusen KaDusnikl Kaisha 

Norske AmeriVallnje, Den 

Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.) (Alfred Holt & Co.) 

Oceanic Steamship Co : 

Old Dominion Steamship Co 

Orient f team Navigation Co. (Ltd.) 

Pacific Coast Steamship Co 

Paiflc Mail Steamship Co 

PiniUos, Izquierdo & Ck)., S. en C 

Rotterdamsehe Lloyd 

Russian East-Asiatic Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 

Russian Steam Navigation & Irading Co 

Russian Volunteer Fleet Association 

San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co 

''Sicula Americana" Societa di Navigazione a Vapore. . . 
Societa di Navigazione a Vapore del Lloyd Austriaco. . . 

Societadi Navigazione "Sicilia" 

Societa Italiana di Servizi Marittima 

Societa Marlttima Italiana 

Societe Crenerale de Transports Marittmes a Vai 
Southern Pacific Co. (Atlantic Steamship Lines; 
Thompson, Geo., & Ck). (Ltd.) (Aberdeen Line) 
Toyo Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha 



rur. 
... 



Transatlantica Italiana Societa di Navigazione 

TumbuU, Martin & Co 

Unione Austriaca di Navigazione 



Total. 



Nationality. 



French 

British 

do 

Belgian 

French 

fipenish 

German. . . . 

British 

do 

do 

do 

French 

Britirii 

Danish 

British 

American.. 

Italian 

Dutch 

Italian 

British 

do 

Brazilian... 

Italian 

British 

American.. 

do 

Italian 

Dutch 

do 

American.. 

do 

British 

JaiMtnese . . . 
Norwegian. 

British 

American . . 

do 

British 

American.. 

do 

Spanish.... 



Hpam 
Dutd 



Ltch 

Russian... 

do.... 

do... 

American. 

Italian 

Austrian., 

Italian 

do... 

do.... 

French... 
American. 
British... 
Japanese. 

Italian 

British... 
Austrian., 



Number. 



7 

9 

2 

3 

7 
10 

7 

4 

5 

7 

6 

7 

6 
14 ^ 

3 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

4 

2 

5 

2 

7 

9 

6 
20 

6 

5 
27 

2 
14 

3 

6 

9 

5 

7 

4 
18 

6 

7 

6 

3 

2 
19 

6 

8 

3 

5 
16 

5 

5 

3 

2 

8 



773 



Gross 
tons. 



53,743 
75,28» 
18,288 
22,466 
76,89« 
50,584 
49,483 
34,406 
28,807 
42,688 
49,544 
53,783 
56,374 
68,190 
17,077 
44,842 
18,213 
50,507 
34,495 
46,201 
64,740 
23,309 
28,066 
16,815 
27,044 
16,703 
66,848 
68,050 

111,378 
65,376 
34,307 
55,061 

193,611 
21,836 

119,629 
18,560 
17,707 
97,518 
23,805 
76,127 
27,744 
80,264 
30,897 
36,384 
24,464 
12,482 
18,641 
89,724 
39,374 
33,672 
11,926 
23,194 
86,215 
53,042 
55,727 
20,091 
10,392 
54,633 



6,023,780 



Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Chairman, I submit this letter, which I ask to 
be printed m the hearings: 

Jacksonville, Fla., June 23^ 1916. 
Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 

Washington, D, C. 

Mt Dear Senator: We note in the press, and we realize that the danger is imini" 
nent, that should war with Mexico come the Government would need to employ ships 
for various service. 

We write and respectfully request that you do all in your power, in the above 
eventuality, to try and make plain that in justice to the people engaged in the coast- 
wise trade that the Government should not take any more ships than is imperatively 
necessary from the coastwise tonnage. 

We have been the sufferers throughout the disturbances of the past two years, and 
the lumber business can not stand much more. 
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We regard this as an extremely serious condition, and the whole lumber industry 
of our State would feel under deep obligations to you for any service in our behalf. 
With kind regards, we are, yours, very truly, 

F. D. Shore Lumber Co., 
By Francis S. Mason, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Chairman. I submit these resolutions of the Lincohi (Nebr.) 
Commercial Club for publication in the hearings. 

Lincoln Commercial Club, 

LincolUy Nebr. 

Resolution adopted at a special meeting of the board of directors of the Lincoln 
Commercial Club, 12 o'clock noon, Wesnesday, May 24, 1916: 

Resolved, That, as an effective measure to establish a United States shipping board 
for the puTDOse of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval 
reserve, and a merchant marine, to meet the imperative requirements of the commerce 
of the United States with its Territories and possessions, and with foreign countries, 
and for other purposes, the board of directors of the Lincoln Commercial Club of Lin- 
coln, Nebr., in conference assembled, this 24th da^ of May, 1916, hereby indorses the 
shipping bill (H. B. 15455), introduced in the Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
May 8, 1916, by Mr. Alexander, and passed by the House of Representatives May 20, 
1916 ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board of directors officlallv, and every member present at this 
conference, hereby pledges to urge the United States Senators from Nebraska, by 
letter, to actively support the aforesaid Alexander shipping bill. 

(Thereupon at 11 o'clock p, m. the committee adjourned^ subject 
to call of tne chairman.) 



CREATING A SHIPPING BOARD, A NAVAL AUXILIARY, AND A 

MERCHANT MARINE. 



SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1916. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 

Washington, D, C, 

The subcommittee met in the committee room, Capitol, at 12.15 
p. m. pursuant to adjournment. Senator F. M. Simmons presiding. 

Present: Senators Simmons (chairman), Fletcher, and Jones. 

Also present: Senator Ransdell, Mr. M. J. Sanders. 

The subcommittee resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15455) to establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary ana naval 
reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the com- 
merce of the United States with its Territories and possessions and 
with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 
purposes. 

Senator Ransdell. Mr. Chairman, I wish to introduce Mr. M. J. 
Sanders to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF MR. M. J. SANDEBS, PRESIDENT BOARD OF 

TRADE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Mr. Sanders. I am going to take as little time of the committee 
as possible, because we have the traffic manager of the joint traffic 
bureau of New Orleans, who will take a little more of your time with 
some details, and a Uttle statement he has prepared. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade has for a long time past watched 
the suggested legislation in regard to shipping and has on several 
occasions passed resolutions urging that Congress would, before 
acting on any shipping matter, appoint an expert board of investi- 
gation. They passed a resolution a week or two ago, a copy of which 
we have sent to our Senators, in which they express their sentiments 
as follows, if I may read it : 

Whereas the*New Orleans Board of Trade is earnestly desirous of such action by 
the Federal Government as will assist in building up an American Merchant Marine; 
and 

Whereas we are absolutely convinced that anv method whereby Government- 
owned ships will be operated, either directly by the Government or under 
private charter, as merchant carriers, will be an added and powerful factor in pre- 
venting the investment of the private capital in American merchant shipping: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Orleans Board of Trade (Ltd.) is strongly opposed to the 
provisions of what is known as the Alexander bill (H. R. 15455) now before the Senate, 
and earnestly urges unfavorable action thereon. 

Be it further resolved, That this board of trade again petitions Congress for the imme- 
diate appointment of a special board of expert commercial men instructed to thor- 
oughly investigate all present conditions affecting our American shipping, and to 
devise methods whereby existing disabilities may be removed and the development 
of an American merchant marine may be assured. 

239 
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The Chairman. What is the date of those resolutions ? 

Mr. Sanders. June 14, 1916. That was the last of our resolutions. 
I have here a list of other resolutions passed the last three or four 
years, but hardly think I want to burden your record with them. 
They are all to tne same tenor, pretty much. 

I wish to say that after passing those resolutions, or, rather, just 
before passing those resolutions, we obtained a cop^ of the Alexander 
bill, as presented before you. We had not read it fully and com- 
pletely eyen when these resolutions were passed, but we read it ciare- 
luUy afterwards, and we were astonished to find included in the pro- 
yisions of the bill other matters than the proposed appointment of a 
board with $50,000,000 to buy ships with, as proyided, and, reading 
further on in the bill, we find other matters wmch perhaps intimately 
affect the special interests of New Orleans and the Mississippi Valley. 
I refer to that portion of the bill from section 17 on. 

Our importance, as you know, gentlemen, as a port and as a city, 
is largely because of pur location at the mouth of the Mississippi Riyer, 
which, before the deyelopment of railroads, was the great carrier from 
the inland districts to the seaboard. 

The river traffic has pretty well been destroyed by conditions which 
I need not describe. But we are beginning to realize, and I think the 
yalley is especially, in view of the possibihties of this country engage- 
ing largely in foreign trade and competing strongly for that foreign 
trade with other lore^ countries — we believe tnat a very large 
section of the United States is at a great disabihty in competing for 
foreign trade because of its long distance to the seaboard from any 
ports, and we believe that that section of the country, if it is to enter 
seriously into foreign trade, must have the most economical form of 
transportation possible from the interior to the seaboard. 

It IS beyond a question that under proper conditions, before the 
conditions of competition, a sufficient volume of traffic and the em- 
ployment of the most economical form of carrier for water transpor- 
tation, that that form of transportation is the much cheaper one tnan 
is possible by rail. I say that is beyond question. We have end- 
less examples of that in our own country on the Gieat Lakes, on some 
of our rivers even, and more particularly so in European coimtries, 
where river traffic has assumed very great importance in the last 20 
years. 

We beheve, therefore, now that the Government has spent its 
millions in developing the Mississippi River, so that' from St. Louis 
to New Orleans there is an all-year-round channel now available 
sufficient for good barge traffic, for economical traffic, that there is 
a great opportunity to carry the product of the Mississippi River 
V^ley down the river to a port on the seaboard very much cheaper 
than could possibly be done by rail, and the New Orleans Board of 
Trade has reached the conclusion that the time is about ripe for a 
serious effort to reestabhsh water traffic on the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries. 

The difficulty heretofore has been the impossibihty of interesting 
private capital. Private capital very naturally would not invest in 
river transportation just so long as the railroads were free to kill that 
transportation, and just so long as conditions of that character 
remamed. Further, until quite recently, the rivers were not available 
all the year around, which is essential to economical river transporta- 
tion. 
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Those two difficulties we regard as now overcome. Congress has 
provided such authority with the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
we believe is a sufficient check to confiscatory competition by the 
railroads, and the rivers are ready, at least from St. Louis down, for 
continuous navigation, and the board of trade recently appointed a 
special committee on river traffic development, which committee is 
investigating the possibility of .promoting a company with at least 
$1,000,000 capital to build steel barges and provide the necessary 
equipment for traffic from St. Louis down, at least, and higher up if 
that be possible. 

We are therefore very much up^et to find the provision in this bill, 
from section 15 on, whereby not only the foreign water carriers are 
to be regulated, to which we think, under proper guidance and with 
proper modifications there can be no objection whatever, but also the 
coastwise carriers are to be regulated, and that, we presume, there is 
good reason for. We have not investigated it and we have no opinion 
to express especially on that, except as regards traffic on the Pacific, 
but we have a very distinct and definite objection to the provision 
that inland water carriers shall also be regulated, and for the very 
simple reason that it is utterly impossible to establish an entirely new 
enterprise, such as water carrying in the inland rivers, if there be any 
regulations or restrictions preventing free operation of competitive 
conditions. Mr. Brent will specify more definitely what that means. 
I will not go further than to say this : That to put your river traffic 
at its outset before it is established, before it is on its feet, under 
strict regulations, whereby they are bound to publish tariffs, they can 
not change their rates, they can not meet difficult conditions by dis- 
criminating as to the kind of traffic they desire to carry, as to the 
quantity of that traffic, as to the rates they will make on that traffic 
to meet the conditions as they arrive — and it must be done im- 
mediately. Under such conditions it is absolutely impossible to 
operate with success, and it will be impossible, we are satisfied, to 
obtain private capital to make a start even. 

I will illustrate what I mean very briefly as a shipping man. I 
have been managing a shipping line m foreign trade for 30 years past 
in New Orleans, and the trade from the Gmf to Europe is the finest 
exempUfication of private competitive conditions based entirely upon 
the law of supply and demand that I believe can be f oiind anywhere 
in the world. 

It is frequently necessary for me, as the representative of a line that 
has been operating to New Orleans for over 40 years, giving a fine and 
frequent service to European points, a service whicn has the distinct 
preierence of all shippers because of its good service, nevertheless it 
IS constantly necessary for me to insure finding full cargoes for my 
vessels, giving them dispatch, which is as necessary as full cargoes, 
to cut rates that I have made this morning, to cut them this afternoon, 
against tramp competition which comes up unheralded, and in order 
to find the cargo that I must find in order promptly to fill my vessels 
so that they may sail promptly. 

Now, barge traffic on the river would operate largely in the same 
manner. The essential basis of competitive water conditions is that 
each vessel or each boat unit, barge or otherwise, must sail with full 
cargoes. If there is any space that is unoccupied there is a distinct 
loss of revenue and higher rates of freight are necessary to insure 

47746—16 ^16 
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profitable conditions. The lower rates of freights that are necessarily 
made by competition do not provide for any loss of cargo. If we 
have regulatory conditions that say you must not cut your rates 
without notice to a board, you must not advance them without 
notice to a board, you must not discriminate between this shipper 
and that shipper, you must take just what is offered, and you must 
make the same rates at all times to all people, in that case you may 
be absolutely certain that constantly your units will either have to be 
delayed, seeKing the cargo that has not turned up to replace cargo 
already booked, or they will have to cut their rates to find from some- 
body proper delivery of cargo and get on their way on their voyage. 

Tnose are the conditions that prevail from the Gulf to foreign 
ports in ocean carriage, and the same conditions very larjgely must 
prevail on oiu* rivers. Without a free hand, of course, it is impossible 
to meet those conditions. 

I will say, gentlemen, that so far as we can judge the rate regula- 
tions of tne Interstate Commerce Commission, while we entirely 
approve of them as entirely essential, have developed one thing 
above all others, and that is there is no more competition between 
thfe railroads. They all make identically the same rates at the same 
time; and whether the rates are just or unjust, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the judge, and we have no complaint to make. 
But put the same regulations on the rivers and you will have the 
same condition. It must result that sooner or later they wiU all 
make the same rates at the same time. If you had the competition 
you would stop it. Now, you will never get it on the rivers, in our 
opinion, under those conditions, because people will not put money 
into an enterprise of that nature, which, under the best conditions 
possible, is entirely new. It is developing a new trade, and there is 
nothing harder under the sun than to develop a new trade route, and 
to develop that new trade y^ou must have free hand to meet any 
competition and any conditions and all the disabilities that you 
have promptly and effectively. 

The Chairman. Suppose the board simply estabhshes a maximum 
rate, would you not have an absolutely free hand below that rate ? 

Mr. Sanders. Well, there are other conditions besides the rates, 
you see. Senator. There are these conditions of discrimination 
between different parties. Now it is essential to discriminate. 
You discriminate against Jones to-day and against Thomas to- 
morrow, and vice versa. They take their chances on getting the 
cut rates that are necessary to obtain the cargo. 

The Chairman. Discrimination you are now speaking about is in 
cutting the rate ? 

Mr. Sanders. No; there are others, styles of cargo, too. 

The Chairman. Giving Jones a lesser rate than you do Smith ? 

Mr. Sanders. That is one form. Another form is refusing Jones's 
cargo because the cargo does not suit you and taking Thomas's. 
For instance, Jones has pig iron and steel billets and you have grain 
already in your barge and nave to have l^ht freight. If you have a 
contract with Jones for steel billets, if they were offered you first, 
you could not take the fight freight which Thomas offers you. 

The Chairman. Do you think it is good business to aUow a public 
service corporation to charge one patron one rate and anothc|r 
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patron another rate, to give facilities to one class of business and 
deny the same facilities to another class of business ? 

Mr. Sanders. Just so long as the highway is free to all .to come and 
compete on. So long as you accord the railroads their monopoUstic 
rights and their rights of eminent domain which they have, the condi- 
tions are entirely different. 

The Chairman. What do vou think would Jbe the result if the rail- 
roads of this country were allowed to apply the principle you are con- 
tending for now — that is, the principle that the railroad companv may 
give i!&. Smith one rate and Mr. Jones another and Mr. Anderson 
a third, temporarilv or permanently? 

Mr. Sanders. That applies in all your foreign commerce to-day, 
sir, and I make the statement to go in the record. 

The Chairman. It would not apply when this bill was passed. It 
may apply to-day. 

Mr. Sanders. I want to make this statement as a man of 30 years' 
experience in this particular line, and claiming to be an expert. It 
will be a bad day for the country when you deny to the people of this 
country the rignt of exercising to its freest extent on tne ocean the 
competitive laws of supply and demand. It may be a good thing for 
the liners I represent, I do not know, but it will eliminate the tramp, 
the regulator of rates absolutely, and on the rivers you will eliminate 
the possibilities of your rate checking and rate making, because no 
river craft can operate under it. 

Senator Fletcher. This does not prohibit every sort of discrimi- 
nation. It says: 

To make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any particu- 
lar person, locality, or description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, or to subject 
any particular person, locality, or description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 

Mr. Sanders. That is true, sir. That [is the wording. But the 

f)erson who feels that he has been hurt will immediately institute a 
awsuit or bring this concern before the board because he has been 
discriminated against — Jones to-day, Thomas to-morrow, and Ander- 
son the third day. 

Senator t letcher. Would he not have the right to do that, to go 
before the board to establish that it is an undue discrimination ? 

Mr. Sanders. The biggest merchants in our country, sir, are exer- 
cising that same facility on all their foreign commerce. They are 
taking the rate they can get to-day and they are taking the rates they 
can get to-morrrow and competing against each other to-day. One 
day Jones gets the advantage, to-morrow Thomas gets the advantage, 
and they are all striving, because this strict application of the law of 
supply and demand on the ocean has given to tMs country to-day, and 
has for the last 30 years, the lowest average of ocean freight rates 
that exist in the world. Just so long as that law of supply and 
demand is free and uninterrupted. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you deny there are any conference agree- 
ments between the lines to fix the rates ? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir; that is a different thmg. I am speaking 
about where the law of supply and demand is unhampered, and that 
is strictly speaking from the Gulf ports, from the Atlantic ports to the 
ports of Europe. For instance, there might be one or two slight 
exceptions to that of no consequence. I am not speaking of other 
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trades where there are conferences that control the freight rates 
more or less rigidly, say the trades to the South American ports and 
the trades at some of the eastern ports, but between the ports of the 
United States and the ports in Europe, where our big trade is, I 
say, without fear of being successfully contradicted, that the United 
States has for 30 years past, from my experience in New Orleans 
in that trade, had the lowest average of freight rates that have 
been attempted anywhere in the wide world, because the law of supply 
and demand is in free and unrestricted operation to those ports. 

Senator Fletcher. What lines do you manage? 

Mr. Sanders. My line is the Leyland Line. We operate steamers 
from New Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, and occasionally from South 
Atlantic ports to Great Britain. 

Senator Fletcher. How many ships ply between New Orleans 
and foreign ports? 

Mr. Sanders. Some 40 or 50 ships in the fleet, but we have about 
half of them running in the Gulf at various times. 

Senator Fletcher. Are they registered under British registry? 

Mr. Sanders. They are under British ownership. 

Senator Fletcher. How many ships does the United Fruit Co. 
operate out of New Orleans? 

Mr. Sanders. I do not know, sir. I do not know anything about 
their methods. We do not consider them, strictly speaking, a ship- 
ping people; we consider them as fruit growers and fruit men. 

Senator Fletcher. They do operate ships, however? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; they carry fruit. 

Senator Fletcher. Aiid some freight and passengers, too, do 
they not? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; I think, however, it is a question of rate 
consideration with them. I do not know much about them, as a 
matter of fact. 

Senator Fletcher. Who is in charge of their business there ? 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Ellis is the manager there. Mr. C. H. EUis is 
the manager at New Orleans, and I think of the southern district. 

Senator Fletcher. Is he a member of this commercial body, the 
board of trade or the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; he is a member of the board of trade, and 
has been for a number of years. 

Senator Fletcher. Are you a member of that? 

Mr. Sanders. I am; I am here as its president. 

Senator Fletcher. I beg pardon; I was not present when you 
began. 

Mr. Sanders. I am here at the recjuest of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade; not at the request of the shipping people in any wa^, shape, 
or form. As far as I can find, they are f ainy indifferent on tnis whole 
matter. 

Senator Fletcher. What amendments do you suggest? 

Mr. Sanders. We urge you gentlemen, in all seriousness and earn- 
estness, to leave at least the inland waters out of this control, because 
we in New Orleans and the whole valley believe our future salvation 
depends upon the betterment of the transportation to the seaboard. 
We in New Orleans, of course, are directly interested because it will 
increase the volume of traffic to our port. New Orleans became the 
great port because of the river and it has been losing to some extent 
since the development of the railroads. We want to get back our fair 
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share because that river exists and the Government has spent millions 
of dollars making navigable channels which are now there and which 
we think ought to be used, and we believe they can be used; that the 
time is ripe now for a real rehabihtation of river traffic if we can only 
be given a free hand. 

Senator Ransdell. Will you not explain more fully the distinction 
which you started to draw between the monopolistic railroad owned 
and controlled and operated by one company and the waterway, which 
is free to all carriers, to all, to just as many as desire to use it — explain 
and give your reason why it might be all right to control this raifroad 
and not apply the same Mnd of control to the waterway? 

Mr. Sanders. To begin with. Senator, the waterway is at a dis- 
advantage, because it can not reach beyond the banks of the river. 
The water carrier, of necessity at present, takes his freight from the 
banks of the river and he delivers it on the banks of the river, and a 
very large share of that traffic wants to go farther, wants to go in- 
land, either 5, 500, or 50 miles, and the water carrier can not take 
it there under present conditions. That is one disability. 

Another disabiUty is that if I start a line to-morrow, say, with 10 
barges and steamboats operating between New Orleans and St. 
Louis, and demonstrate in the course of six months that it is profit- 
able, Johnson will to-morrow start another Une, and there is nothing -i 
on earth to stop him, thank goodness. 

Senator Ransdell. He has the same right to use that river ? 

Mr. Sanders. The river is open, and he can use it in every way, 
shape, or form. So you are always insured, if the business is profit- 
able on the river, that you wiU have competition. At present there 
are parts of the river where there, is 'iP^i^ll freight. It is so small 
there is not enough in it for real 'ebixujption, and to some extent 
there is a method of killing that comfSrotion because it is so small. 
We want a big traffic that will be open for competition and can not 
be killed, and the competition, as I see it, if we estabUsh profitable 
business on the river, is bound to come, and it will come with a rush 
the first time any company demonstrates it is really profitable. 

Anybody can huild Ibarges. It is the simplest thing in the world 
to build them, when you can show to capital that there is a profitable 
enterprise in this trade already and lots of development. 

Senator Ransdell. Do you not feel encouraged by the enterprise 
of Mr. John H. Barnard ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir- it shows there is traffic, but.we beUeve he 
has not begun to touch tne fringe of the traffic that is possible. 

Senator Ransdell. But he has met with success so far, has he 
not? 

Mr. Sanders.. He Jias been able to obtain cargoes. I do not know 
whether he made any profit or not. My own personal opinion is that 
what we need is a more economical method of barge, perhaps, than 
he has. But that is a matter of opinion. 

Senator Fletcher. How many barges has he in operation ? 

Mr. Sanders. He has one very wonderful example of a barge 
completed that is operating regularly between St. L.ouis and i\ew 
Orleans, and 1 belie\e he has arranged to buy two others. 

The idea of the committee in i\ew Orleans is, with the help of St. 
Louis, which has already announced its readiness to subscribe hber- 
ally to the enterprise, to found a line of steel barges, with towboats. 
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and engage as promptly as may be possible in the grain-carrying 
trade from St. Louis, as well as in other trade. 

Senator Ransdell. It is contemplated as far up as Minneapohs, I 
believe ? 

Mr. Sanders. Just as soon as we can get up there with regularity. 
There is no limit. The great secret of successful operation is that it 
must be all the year around operation. You can not afford to lay 
up your whole equipment three or four months of the year. 

^nator Fletcher. I thought his barges were self-propelled 
barges. 

Mr. Sanders. One is. Our committee so far is not of the opinion 
that it is the most economical method. That is detail, of course. 
But I got off the subject about which Mr. Ransdell asked a little. 

Senator Ransdell. You may proceed and elaborate your reply. 

Mr. Sanders. The railroad, as you gentlemen know, nas a natural 
monopoly along its right of way. Tliere are no competitors, and 
where it meets junctions with other railroads and where they get 
together in the same territory you will find they quote absolutely 
the same rates of freight. There is no competition between them in 
egard to rates. There may be competition in service, but there is 
none as regards rates. Twenty years ago I remember there used to 
be the most villainous cutthroat competition between them, and a 
very bad thing for them. 

The Chairman. Suppose the traffic of the Mississippi River should 
grow and should become exceedingly attractive, would you answer 
you could not stop competition on that river ? 

Mr. Sanders, it is impossible to avoid it, sir. 

The Chairman. If that com^tion should develop would you have 
any apprehension that in 4^9'i^ r^^ the strong man would destroy 
his weak competitor and M|j^g|^.§^ entire controlof the traffic of the 
river ? 

Mr. Sanders. I do not see. Senator, how he could do it more 
readily on the Mississippi River than any other combinations. 

The Chairman. Coma he not do it on any river? 

Mr. Sanders. Well, on any river of ample capacity, such as the 
Mississippi River. I do not see how he could do it any more than a 
combination of men have failed to do it on the ocean. 

The Chairman. That is a possibility, is it not, and a probability? 

Mr. Sanders. I do not think it is a probability at all, sir. 

The Chairman. Suppose there was so much traffic on the Mississippi 
River, and the volume was such as to make it attractive to capital, 
and a number of companies are induced by reason of that conoition 
to invest. One is a very powerful concern in its resources, and it de- 
termines there is not more business on that river than it wants to do 
itself, and therefore concludes that it wiU put its rates down to such a 
point as to make competition on the part of the weaker companies 
engaged in that business impossible and drive them off, and then 
assume absolute control of the business. Now, do you not think that 
some system of Government regulation which would prevent that 
sort of condition on your river would really be to the interest of river 
traffic instead of agaiost it ? 

Mr. Sanders. I should say, sir, if that condition ever arises it 
would be time for Congress to act, but if Congress acts beforehand we 
shall never see that day. 
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The Chairman. Have you any serious doubt that that condition 
would develop? 

Mr. Sanders. Not within 10 or 15 years. 

Senator Ransdell. Did it ever develop when we had an enormous 
commerce ? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir. 

Senator Ransdell. Senators, if you will pardon me, 30 or 40 years 
ago, when Mr. Sanders came to New Orleans, there was an immense 
commerce that entered that port. I want to ask him now if there was 
then that competition between the boats ? 

Mr. Sanders. There was competition, and keen competition, most 
of the time; but there was never a time that I know of for the last 
30 years when there was a very big commerce on the river, when any 
one party came anything like controlling it. 

Senator Ransdell. They did a great big business until the rail- 
roads drove them out ? 

Mr. Sanders. Oh, entirely. 

The Chairman. The financial organizations which have resulted in 
the last half or quarter of a century in combinations and in the 
development of various schemes and methods by which competition 
is destroyed probably was not as rampant in those times as it is now ? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir; that is true. 

The Chairman. It was the development of those sort of methods 
of combinations that led us to the system of regulation as to railroads ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir; but I will point out that the conditions now 
are essentially different. Why I believe you do not see that on the 
river is because the roadbed is free public property, and you can not 
restrict the roadbed. You can control a system of raUroads, but the 
roadbeds are there and they have monopolistic rights over them. 
You do not see any such combinations across the ocean, where the 
roadbed is free; you will only see it where they have succeeded in 
small trades in making regulations that shut out the others. 

The Chairman. Here is a business, though, that would be abso- 
lutely localized; it would be the traffic of the Mississippi River. It 
seems to me that it is reasonable to suppose that as soon as that 
traffic, under modem conditions, developed to a point where it would 
be exceedingly attractive, with no sort of regulation, that the big 
man would go in there and try to gobble it up ? 

Mr. Sanders. I believe he woiud try. 

The Chairman. And employ the usual methods to destroy any 
little man and attempt to take it from him ? 

Mr. Sanders. It is possible he might try, but I think he would 
show very poor judgment. 

The Chairman. He could not deny the competitor the right to use 
the water? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir. 

The Chairman. But- he could create such conditions as to make 
it impossible for his weak competitor to use it ? 

Mr. Sanders. Not imless he could control the landings. 

The Chairman. If he could control the water he could control the 
landings, just like the railroads control most of the terminal facilities 
in the Dig cities? 

Senator Ransdell. May I suggest that we did not legislate in 
regard to the railroads until we ^und distinct evils, and nobody has 
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ever claimed that the water carriers have ever done anything that 
needed control. Am I right about that? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If a certain condition developed I do not see why 
it should be necessary to wait to apply the remedy until the evil 
becomes apparent. 

Senator Ransdell. Because if you put on this remedy in advance 
you will discourage something that does not exist now. I want to 
ask Mr. Sanders if it is not a fact that commerce has practically 
left our rivers ? 

Mr. Sanders. It is true. 

Senator Ransdell. The great Red River, which used to furnish 
such enormous commerce, now has practically no commerce. The 
Washita, the Yazoo, the ^eat Mississippi have but very little. You 
have got to create somethmg that does not exist now, ii I am correct. 

Mr. Sanders. Precisely; that is just our point. We have got to 
create a new trade, a new industry, and it is utterly impossible for 
us to do it with our hands tied, because our competitors are already 
in the field and have so much advantage over us that it will take 
the keenest kind of clever manipulation and competition to ever 
get a good share of that trade. I think Congress will not be bothered 
in 15 years by anything in the nature of a monoply on the waterways. 

The Chairman. I think capital would be just as apt to invest in 
building up that river trafl&c, in case it becomes reasonably profit- 
able — enough so to justify it— if they are assured that when they do 
develop it they will be protected against those methods that they 
have seen destroy weak concerns in all lines of business in this coun- 
try. I think the apprehension a man would have to enter into this 
business that some stronger competitor would come and take it away 
from him and destroy his investment would operate as a deterrent. 

Senator Ransdell. Have you any other matter that you wish to 
present ? You have two or three other gentlemen here ? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir; I should rather allow Mr. Brent to give 
you some specific matters. 

The Chairman. I am stating these views not because I want to 
intrude my views in these hearings, but because I want your answer. 

Mr. Sanders. My answer to the last remarks would be this, Sen- 
ator: Look at the thing from a practical point of view. 

The Chairman. That is the way it suggested itself to me, and I 
want an answer. 

Mr. Sanders. Look at it from this point of view, if you wiU: We 
propose to promote a company for the operation of barges and steam- 
boats to carry traffic on the Mississippi l\i\er. We want a milhon 
dollars subscribed. We go to the men who ha^ e money in St. Louis, 
1^, ew Orleans, and other ri^ er points ard say: *' Gentlemen, your inter- 
ests are with ours in this, it seems a cheaper form of transportation 
to the seaboard and means a profitable industry to those who sub- 
scribe.'' They say to us at once: ^'What traffic are you going to 
get?'' ''Well, we will get traffic from St. Louis, to commence with, 
and probably some from Memphis and other intermediate points to 
1^ ew Orle ar: s . " ' ' Well, what rates will it take ?" * ' Well, we snail have 
to take a Httle less than the present railroad rates." ''Will not the 
railroads cut ?" " We do not think they will cut a ery much, because 
if they cut at the nxor points they can not put their rates back again 
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without consulting the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it will 
affect a series of their rates that are based on river points. Therefore 
we do not think they can afford to cut verv seriously." "All right, 
how do you figure it out V '' We figure 10 barges operatirg, carrying 
so many thousand tons of this class of traffic at this rate, St. Louis to 
New Orleans, bringing. so much revenue, And our expenses are going 
to be so much." "But how are you going to get that revenue?" 
"We get it by competition with the raifroads and by good service." 

What I mean to state briefly is that the thing is so indefinite and 
uncertain to go to the capitahst with, that if you go to him at the same 
time and say, " Well, of course, we are under the regulation of this 
shipping conunittee; we can not make such rates as may be necessary 
at all times, and we generally take cut rates to fill up our boats ahead 
and shall have to go away with boats half loaded sometimes or stay 
three or four days, so as to get some trafllc at the same rate or get a 
new rate." " Well," they will say, " the insecurity of the proposition 
is such that we will not subscribe." I am absolutely certam we would 
not get a dollar unless we could demonstrate that we had free hand to 
compete with the railroad and handle the traffic along commercial 
lines. 

Let us first get the industry on the rivers established, and then 
Congress can take a hand just the moment it finds it necessary to 
control any monopoly that may be apparent. 

I will ask you if you will be kind enough to hear Mr. Brent, the 
general traffic manager of the joint traffic bureau ? 

STATEMENT OF MR. THEODOBE BBENT, OENEBAL MANAOEB 
NEW OBLEANS JOINT TBAFFIC BUBEATT, NEW OBLEANS, LA. 

Senator Ransdell. You may give your name and position. 

Mr. Brent. I am general manager of the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau. That is a joint contract organization between the Board of 
Trade, the Association of Commerce, the Cotton Exchange, the Board 
of Port Commissioners, and the Public Belt Railroad of New Orleans, 
maintained for the purpose of guarding our rate adjustments and 
keeping lines of traffic open to and through the city and port. 

Gentlemen, it has been my business for 20 years as a railroad man 
and in traffic work to observe the movements tnroughout these United 
States of traffic and the conditions which foster and the conditions 
which break down those lines of traffic, and for some years I have been 
watching the results of regulatory practices in connection with the 
comn^on carriers, and it is inevitaole that with observation come 
certain fixed ideas on my part as to what those things bring about. 

I am not a pubUc speaker, and in order to save tne time of this 
committee I have taken up these regulatory features of this bill and 
have set down certain remarks and want to state them as briefly as 
possible. 

I wish to address myself to the sections from 17 on, which are the 
ones we are fearful of. 

The first one is the provision, section 17, which is, '^ unlawful for 
any common carrier to make or give any undue or unreasonable pref- 
erence or advantage to any particular person, locaUty, or description 
of traffic in any respect whatsoever." 
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To gauge what is meant by this we have only at present as our 
guide the mterpretation placed by the commission and the courts upon 
similar language contained in the act to regulate commerce. 

One of the most clearly defined forms of unreasonable preference 
which that statute disapproves is any form of diflFering rates between 
persons and many forms of distinction between localities and descrip- 
tions of traffic. Inflexible tariffs must be filed and rigidly enforced 
under pain of punishment. That is also provided in this regulation 
of water carriers. This kind of regulation and rigidity of treatment 
as to rates is in our judgment thoroughly unworkable as to any forms 
of water carriage. The difference of practices has its root in the 
fundamental and basic differences of ownership and operations. That 
is the difference between rail carriers and water carriers. What is 
reasonable, what is sane as to the one is absolutely unworkable as to 
the other in our judgment. 

The railroad is at base exclusive and monopoUstic. It operates on 
property which it owns. Any encroachment is trespass. To the 
vast majority of communities the railroad corporation offers the 
only avenue of ingress and egress. Its charges on the supplies con- 
sumed in the town and the property produced measure the cost of 
living of each citizen and the competitive rates measure the field of 
operation of its industries. 

We see that all over the country. The rate, for instance, from 
towns large and small are one of their largest assets, an asset which 
regulates their business and modifies or enlarges it. 

If the business of a railroad becomes unprofitable, the railroad 
can not leave and prosecute its activities in another field. Its rates 
must be regulated so as to keep a close balance between aggression 
and an unsatisfactory financial condition. 

There is no such situation in connection with water carriers. The 
factors of water carriage are easily removed from one operation to 
another. There is little of the plant which is placed so tnat it may 
not be removed so as to take advantage of the best freights offering. 
The boats operate on the open water highway. They will not 
undertake to pioneer a route unless they see init opportunities of 
growth. 

Their operations are necessarily confined to business betweenr 
larger distributing points and gateways. Water carriage is only 
cheaper than rail carriage where the operations of the water carrier 
can be based on volume of traffic. 

The ship or barge, the factor of water carriage, is a very large factor 
and the very opposite of the car or the single package, the imit of 
carriage of the railway. 

Water carriage must of very necessity to maintain its existence 
prefer the business between large centers and cheapen the cost of 
carriage between such centers to the entire exclusion of intermediate 
water communities, which it wholljr fails to serve, because the traffic 
is not available in volume warranting the water carrier in engaging 
in the business as a small local package carrier. 

I do not beheve we can find a single case in the United States where 
a boat line to-day is in existence which has only the small local 
carriage of fi eight from dock to dock. 

The water carrier can not exist as a small local package carrier. 
It withdiaws wherever a railroad extends its competition into a 
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territory previously served by a steamboat line. This is so because 
our general basis of rates in this country is such that you can not 
aflFord to incui the expense of stopping and starting a 1,000-ton unit 
to receive or deliver a 10-pound package. 

The railroad service is all inclusive, monopolistic, and unrestrained, 
may easily become oppressive. It requires regulation, but that regu- 
lation leads away from every semblance of competition. The serv- 
ice of carriage by water is necessarily selective and fragmentary and 
in order to maintain a competitive existence it must constantly 
practice all the forms of discrimination within its field of operation 
which we most condemn in rail carriage. 

To regulate it by any such standards as we regulate railroads is 
simply to prohibit its continued existence or its return, and to turn 
over the whole field of common carriage in this country to the rail 
carriers. 

The communities on the interior rivers and lakes and at the sea- 
board have had the measure of their railroad rates fixed by actual 
water competition, which has in many cases disappeared. Those 
water-compelled rail rates, between St. Louis and New Orleans, for^ 
example, coupled with the extensive fabric of rail rates radiating 
to and from St. Louis, cheapened the cost of carriage throughout 
the whole broad territory from the Great Lakes to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The former barge grain rates from St. Louis southward, and 
the existing unregulated lake rates eastward from Chicago have for 
years regulated the price paid for grain Wherever grain is grown in 
the whole central drainage basin of the Mississippi and the Lakes. 

Any system of regulation which makes unlawful discriminations 
between individuals, localities, or descriptions of traffic destroys 
water competition. Regulation and competition can not exist 
together. If we are to have competitive barge grain carriers again in 
operation on the lower Mississippi, as St. Louis and New Orleans 
are actively engaged in promotmg at the present time, such barge 
line will have to maintain itself by holding a nice balance of rates 
by the water route from the Kansas and Nebraska grain fields 
through the Gulf to Liverpool against the routes via the Lakes and 
Montreal. It must meet not only varying charter rates from Chicago 
to Montreal, but fluctuating ocean quotations from the Atlantic 
against the Gulf ports to Europe. It must be able to accept a round 
lot of wheat or com at whatever balance is necessary to permit a 
competitive sale to be made at Comordia, Kans., or Algona, Iowa. 

It must make itself the variable factor to meet the fluctuation^ in 
the other variable factors, the other unregulated factors, and to take 
up those balances it must raise its rates as well as lower them with 
ease and with immediate necessity. 

Now, the direct gainer is the grain at Concordia or Algona, and 
this gain should not be prohibited because the barge line finds it 
possible to secure one cent per bushel more for similar service on the 
same day on another roimd lot of grain in an elevator at St. Louis or 
Kansas City or Terre Haute. That is out of the question. To do it is 
simply to prohibit the thing. 

Then if the barge line finds its holds fiUed with grain and a dearth 
of bag or bale or barrel freight with which to trun, it can not be 
required to publish and file its rates necessary to induce sufl&cient 
amount of such cargo to make its operations possible. It must make 
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a rate to induce such traflGic, and, having made such rates, and 
secured enough such cargo, it must be at hberty to restore the rate 
or to raise it above the normal if the previous rate has had a tendency 
to attract an imdue proportion of top cargo. 

Those are conditions tnat are absolutely inflexible and we can not 
change them. If we are going to operate water carriers we must 
operate them under water conditions, and those are water conditions 
the world over. 

The Chairman. That is, you think two conditions are essential to 
success of water transportation, first the right to fix any rate, high or 
low, you see fit and, second, the right to discriminate to any extent 
you think the situation requires? 

Mr. Brent. If we are to have competition, if that is what we want 
these barge lines for, then they must meet the conditions the y fi nd > 

I want to illustrate that a Uttle further again a little later. We do 
not need anybody to fix the maximum rates for the interstate car- 
rier. The raihoads fix those, and those are regulated. Nothing in 
this bill fixes the minimum rates. The minimum holds the menace 
of running the barge hne out of business. We have got to get below 
the rail rate. If we have got to go deep to-day we want to raise 
to-morrow. 

The Chairman. And you want the privelege to fix: your own maxi- 
mum; you do not want anyone else to fix your maximum for, you ? 

Mr. Brent. We think it is impossible that it should be so fixed. 
We think that the inflexible fixing of any rate as a maximum would 
be an impossibility if we are to bring obout the thing we want. If 
the desire of the country is for competitive water Imes then those 
things must be the conditions under which the water Unes wiU come 
back. If it is not the desire of Congress, then all we see in the oper- 
ation of water carriers on the Mississippi River or on the lakes or 
coastwise or intercoastal, all those things immediately vanish. We 
have no interest in the rivers except as competitors to railways, and 
unless we can meet them as competitors they are of no value. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you not think that this shipping board 
would take into consideration all those conditions if they were just ? 

Mr. Brent. Senator, we do not know. We see conditions arising 
in the regulation of rail rates constantly that are inimical to every 
form of competition. We see our basic rates becoming more inflexi- 
ble; we see the general tendencv upward of our rates, and it follows 
as the night the aay , regulation leaas upward in rates, it does not lead 
downward, and it leads to an inflexible standard, and the very pressure 
of varying interests upon a regulatory body having for its object the 
pleasing of everybody, is to find a norm somewhere and make every- 
body conform to it, and that is necessarily what is going to be done 
with any board that regulates water rates. 

Now that may eventuaUy stabilize some of the Unes already here 
in water traffic, if they need stabiUzing, but it will never bring back 
water competition as competition with rail lines. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you not think it is a wise provision in the 
Panama Canal act to have gone as far as they did in giving the power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe certain regula- 
tions as to common carriers ? 

Mr. Brent. As to common carriers owned by railroads, yes, sir, I 
do, but not as to the independent carriers, and they have no control 
over independent carriers. 
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Senator Fletcher. Do they not with reference to their connections 
and through rates ? 

Mr. Brent. They do, sir; and because they have that control the 
transcontinental water carriers do not join in joint rates with any 
raiboad, and can not. The American-Hawaiian Lane never had a 

{'oint rate. The Luckenbachs never had a joint rate. Grace's never 
lad a joint rate. Neither can any transcontinental line that hopes 
to maintain a separate existence, because immediately it joins rail- 
roads in any joint rates under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission it immediately brings its entire business more or 
less under their control and imder their rulings, and their rulings 
are absolutely inimical to independent water operations. We see 
that in the operation of our business. 

Senator Jones. As we follow almost the language of the interstate- 
commerce act in this bill, you would expect the same construction 
of that language as applied to shipping as has been made with regard 
to railroads, would you not ? 

Mr. Brent. Exactly. That is the construction I am appealing 
to. It is the construction we have seen put on the interstate-com- 
merce law. The things we have seen grow up imder regulation that 
we know menaces the very existence of the independent water car- 
rier — ^it can not Uve. 

The Chairman. "No common carrier by water shall directly or 
indirectly pay or allow, or enter into any combination, agreement, 
or understanding, expressly intended to pay or allow, a deferred 
rebate to any shipper.'' Do you object to that ? 

Mr. Brent. No, Senator. We have no such system in interstate 
carriage. There is nothing of the kind. That has to do with South 
American carriage. 

The Chairman. Certainly. "Shall not use a fighting ship either 
separately or in conjunction with any carrier, througn agreement 
or otherwise.'' Have jon any objection to that? 

Mr. Brent. Not particularly — ^none whatever. 

The Chairman. ^^ Third. RetaUate against any shipper by refusing, 
or threatening to refuse, space accommodations when such are avau- 
able." Have you any objection to that? 

Mr. Brent. That would lead us right into conflict immediately. 

The Chairman. ^'Threatening to refuse space accommodations 
when such are available, or resort to other discriminating or unfair 
methods, because such shipper has patronized any other carrier or 
has filed a complaint chargmg unfair treatment, or for any other 
reason." Do you object to that? 

Mr. Brent. No, Senator. I assume it would be a question of fact, 
and it would have to be all tried out, but it might frequently become 
a very annoying condition in connection with any barge hne. 

The Chairman. Now, '^ retaliation against any shipper by refusing 
or threatening to refuse space accommodations when such are avail- 
able." How do you say tnat would bring you into conflict ? In other 
words, where you have available space do you think you ought to be 
permitted to refuse a shipper, holding yourself out as you do as a 
pubHc service corporation, the use of that space without any refer- 
ence to any other condition, just arbitrarily refusing him the use of 
that space ? 
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Mr. Brent. Senator Simmons, I can not imagine such a thing 
happening. No; I do not see any objection to that in any way, but 
we must constantly refuse space to hay when we need to ml out 
with pig iron. We must constantly refuse space for grain if we have 
to complete a grain cargo and need top cargo. That would imme- 
diately come into conflict; become a Question of our need as against 
a shipper's statement of what we saia we wanted to do or what we 
said we needed. It would become a Question of proof, then, and all 
that I have to say concerning that is, tnat you have constantly got to 
discriminate in the use of your space. 

The Chairman. Let us go on. ''Or resort to other discrimina- 
tion or unfair methods;' ' That is not general, that is Qualified, 
''because such shipper has patronized any other carrier or nas filed 
a complaint chargmg unfair treatment, or for any other reason.'' 

Mr. Brent. That is true. 

The Chairman. That you say you do not object to. Now, let us 
take the fourth. This is the one, I assume, you do object to. "Make 
any unfair or unjustlv discriminatory contract with any shipper 
based on the volume of freight offered." That limits that. 

Mr. Brent. You have got to make a contract without regard to 
volume. 

The Chairman. This provides only where you make an unfair or 
unjust discriminatory contract with the shipper, based on the volume 
of freight, "or unfairly treat or unjustly discriminate against any 
shipper in the matter of (a) cargo space accommodations or other 
facihties." Now, here is the quaUfication, "due regard being had 
for the proper loading of the vessel and the available tonnage." 
Do you not think those qualifications there amply protect you in 
case your discrimination is just simply not an arbitrary one ? 

Mr. Brent. We hesitate very strongly to put the construction of 
our conditions in the hands of a board. We believe that such a 
thing in the state of embryo in which water carriers are to-day would 
simply tie up capital ana make anybody hesitate to put his opera- 
tions under the control of any board. We believe, we must believe, 
that carriage by water is not in essence the same public function 
that involves carriage by rail. It is a private enterprise, limited and 
restricted. 

The Chairman. The point I am trying to call your attention to 
is that the discrimination provided against here is a qualified dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Brent. I realize that. 

The Chairman. The qualification seems to have been imposed in 
the act to meet the very situation that I understood you to be 
describing a little while ago as to the difficulties of the matter. 

Mr. Brent. It seemingly does, but it puts all the determination 
as to our acts in the hands of the board; not our acts, but the acts 
of the water carriers. 

The Chairman. You are hardly justified in assuming that the 
board will not proceed with circumspection and with due regard to 
the rights of the shipowner as well as the shipper. 

Mr. Brent. No, sir; we do not assume that, Senator, but we see 
constantly arising under the regulations of rail carriers, rulings by the 
commission which undoubtedly have in them some element of justice, 
but which it would be almost impossible to maintain a competitive 
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existence under. The present rulings of the commission do not tend 
to competitive effort. They make a rate which has to do with trans- 
portation in the large and with us it is a selective proposition. 

The Chairman. That is with reference to discrimination? 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, with reference to rates. The bill provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water, or other person subject 
to this act, either alone or in conjunction with any other person, directly or indirectly — 

First. To make or give any iindue or uiu'e asonabl e.jgefer^tee to any particular 
person, locality, or description (JTlfaffic iii' any respect whatsoever, or to subject any 
particular person, locality, or description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 

That you say you object to ? 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Because you are afraid that if you should give 
some advantage that is reasonable that it might be held by the board 
to be unreasonable ? 

Mr. Brent. Senator, our view of that is this 

The Chairman. You say you have to give some advantages ? 

Mr. Brent. We do. 

The Chairman. You have to make some discriminations, but those 
advantages and those discriminations which you claim you have to 
make you claim also are reasonable. Now, your apprehension is 
based on the idea that the commission would not agree with you in 
reference to the reasonableness of those discriminations? 

Mr. Brent. Exactly. 

The Chairman. And you say for that reason you ought to have 
the right of arbitrary discrimination ? 

Mr. Brent. We believe, Senator, that a commission such as that 
proposed by this bill would have to take into consideration for us 
the conditions which exist on the coast of Maine and on the coast of 
Oregon, and they must make a general ruling which may not fit our 
case at all, while it may be perfectly reasonable as to others. 

The Chairman. This permits you to do the things which you say 
you must do in order to make your business a success. This permits 
you to make those arrangements and those discriminations as to 
persons and localities as long as you do it in a reasonable way. 

Mr. Brent. Not necessarily, as long as you satisfy a commission 
of five men. 

The Chairman. It does not say that you shall not make any dis- 
crimination at all, but it says that the discriminations that you shall 
make shall not be unreasonable or undue. 

Mr. Brent. That is true; that is the wording of the law — of the 
provisions rather. It is proposed to do these things arbitrarily with 
a commission of five men, wno must take into consideration not our 
condition alone — and the condition which they fix may absolutely 
run us out of business in our territory — but they must fix conditions 
which have to do with the whole country which absolutely stultifies 
and puts out of the running individual effort in the railroad business. 

Tne Chairman. Your contention is that your decision as to whether 
it is reasonable or unreasonable should be final and should not be 
subject to review by any governmental board or anybody else. 
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Mr. Brent. Until the need of regulation has been demonstrated, 
Senator. We fear that we ourselves will be run out. If unjust com- 
petition comes about, then probably that might be necessary. 

The Chairman. Now, the next is as to rate: 

To allow any person to obtain transportation for property at less than the regular 
rates than established and enforced on tne line of sucn carrier — 

By and only in the way described. Now — 

by means of false billing, false classification, false weighing, false reports of weight, 
or by any other unjust or unfair device or means. 

Mr. BjiENT. I see nb objection to that. 

The Chairman. That permits you to give to some persons less than 
your regular rates ? 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As long as you do not do it by this false device. 

Mr. Brent. We do not oppose that. 

The Chairman. So you are permitted to discriminate against 
persons and localities so long as you do not do it in an unreasonable 
way, and you are permitted to lower your rate in favor of any person 
provided you do not do it by these false methods? 

Mr. Brent. Not exactlv, because in a later paragraph it is very 
much hedged and confined. 

The Chairman. What about the other paragraph — paragraph 19, 
on page 17: 

Sec. 19. That ever^ common carrier by water in interstate commerce shall establish, 
observe, and enforce lust and reasonable rates, fares, charges, classifications, and tariffs, 
and just and reasonable regulations and practices relating thereto and to the issuance, 
form, and substance of tickets, receipts, and bills of lading, the manner and method of 
presenting, marking, packing, and delivering property for transportation, the carrying 
of person^, sample and excess baggage, the facilities for transportation, and all other 
matters relating to or| connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing 
or delivering of property. 

And the next one: 

Every such carrier shall file with the board and keep open to public inspection, 
in the form and manner and within the time prescribed by the board, the maximum 
rates, fares, and charges for or in connection with transportation between points on 
its own route; and if a through route has been established, the maximum rates, fares, 
and charges for or in connection with transportation between points on its own route 
and points on the route of any other carrier by water. 

And the next, beginning on line 10: 

No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a greater compensation for such 
transportation than the rates, fares, and charges filed in compliance with this section, 
except with the approval of the board and after 10 days' public notice in the form 
and manner prescribed by the board, stating the increase proposed to be made; but 
the board for good cause shown may waive such notice. 

That is again the maximum rate. 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir; that is again the maximum rate. That is 
as to the pubUshed rate. We may pubhsh to-day, for we must 
pubUsh, concerning one kind of business, a rate to-day. That is our 
maximum, as I see it. That is the way it is interpreted concerning 
the interstate-commerce law and would hardly have any other 
interpretation. If we put the rate down we could hardly raise it 
again except on 10 days' notice. 
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The Chairman. When you have fixed the maximum rate you are 
not permitted 

Mr. Brent. We are not permitted to vary from any except by 
notice. The next paragraph provides: 

Whenever the board finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, tariff, regu- 
lation, or practice demanded, charged, collected, or observed by such carrier is 
unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, prescribe, and order enforced a just and 
reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, or a just and reasonable classmcation, 
tariff, regulation, or practice. 

The Chairman. When they find it is unreasonable ? 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir; of course that again leaves it to their judg- 
ment. Let me iQustrate to you a practical situation that I have m 
mind 

The Chairman. There was no controversy, I thought, about that, 
that the board has the right Under this act to prescribe your rate only 
when it has determined after hearing that the rate you have fijced is 
an unreasonable rate, but you have been makLn^ some specific charges 
here with reference to the difficulties you would have ii you were not 
permitted to discriminate 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In case a situation develops that requires it? 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the trouble that you might have if you were 
not permitted to refuse cargo space to this person or to that person ? 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. My purpose was to call your attention to the fact 
that the bill carefully guards your rights with reference to this dis- 
crimination and with reference to this refusal and limiting it to cer- 
tain circumstances and conditions. Now as to the rate, the maxi- 
mum rate that is prescribed by the board only after they have found 
the rate which you are charging is an unreasonable rate? 

Mr. Brent. Well, in actual practice, as I said before, our maximum 
is going to be fixed for us by the railroads. They are now. In every 
form of interstate water transportation we come in direct compe- 
tition with the railroads and we can not go higher than their rate. 
We have to live by going lower. 

Senator Fletcher. On February 24, 1914, the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House made a report to the 
House of Representatives in which they said '^ that unlike the practice 
of water carriers in foreign trade of the United States, agreements to 
divide the territory and charge certain rates in domestic trade, are 
few. Competition in rates between domestic water lines, however, 
has been quite as eflFectively ejiminated as in the foreign trade, and 
this has been accomplished by the several lines through one or more 
of the numerous methods discussed in part two of the foregoing 
report, summarized on pages 409 to 412.^' You disagree with that? 

Mr. Brent. No; it is coastwise trade that that has reference to, 
you will find ? 

Senator Fletcher. It describes it as domestic water lines. 

Mr. Brent. Domestic water lines would be the coastwise lines 
which operate to your territory from New York and to ours. There 
is no competition between the Agwi Line or the ocean steamship 
lines and the railroads. There is no competition; they are railroad 
owned and railroad controlled. 

47746— 1( 
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Senator Fletcher. Do you think it is not well enough to have 
some board with power of jurisdiction over it « 

Mr. Brent. No, sir; if you will just open the coastwise trade to 
foreign register, we will have all the competition we need — plenty of it. 

Senator Fletcher. Suppose we can not do that ? I am inclmed to 
a^ee with you about that, but there is considerable opposition to 
that course, and we might not be able to do that. In that event are 
we not almost driven to some sort of regulation ? 

Mr. Brent. They are reflated in a wav by schooner traffic. 
Their rates on sugar and then: rates on cannea goods are more or less 
regulated. Their package rates are made high to keep the level 
nearer the railroad rates, and for this reason, that if they do not they 
could not exist under any form of regulation, because these lines, 
competing as they do with rail carriers, operate on fixed schedules. 
Then* boats go from New York whether full or light, and they must 
have a higher average rate for their service than any unregulated com- 

I)etitive water line would need. That is clear. Tne Clyde Line boat 
eaves on the hour for Jacksonville. It maj come with a third cargo. 
It does not, for competitive reasons, make its rates flexible. If it did 
it could probably attract cargo necessary to fill its boats, but it would 
operate more irregularly. Nevertheless competition would bring us 
lower rates in the aggregate, on the average. We have just been 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and asked them to take 
supervision of the Morgan Line under the Panama Canal act. We 
urged them to do it because they are the only carriers from New York 
City to New Orleans. It is railroad owned, and it has maintained for 
years a schedule of rates from New York to our port on all water haul 
of less than 1,800 miles — ^materially higher than the rates by raU and 
water from New York to Chicago, a smiilar distance, with infinitely 
more expense attached to it. 

Now it has run out competition; that is the reason for that. But, 
Senator, I can not for the life of me see anything that would be 
gained by this method. The Morgan line is controUed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission now. So here is the ocean steamship 
line. The Agwi Line is controlled by railroad interests. TTiey could 
not exist in competition with railroads; they merely exist by reasons 
of arrangements for connecting freights. But what we want to build 
up, if we can, is a competitive system of water carriage, and we want 
to see it started on its own recognizance and without the control 
which we believe to be inimical to that start. 

Senator Fletcher. That committee recommended that the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission be extended to the common 
carriers by water, and it is somewhat along the line of that report 
and that recommendation made in 1914 that these provisions are 
incorporated here, but instead of giving jurisdiction to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission it is giving it to this shipping board provided 
for in this act. 

Mr. Brent. Yes, sir; but the act and the regulatory features are 
very similar to that of the interstate commerce act, and we find it 
necessary to draw our conclusions from the e5qperience we have had 
under the interstate-commerce act, and the experience we have had 
is that our rates which were made by water co mp etition are dis- 
appearing; they are being advanced materially. We hope to bring 
back gram carriage from St. Louis because it is the pivotal point in 
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the grain adjustment in the upper river. At the time that Capt. 
Hoar Harstick was operating the Mississippi Valley barge Une, 26 
years ago, the rate on export grain from St. Louis to New C&leans was 
7 cents; it is now 11.7. 

Senator Fletcher. Carried almost entirely by rail ? 

Mr. Brent. Altogether by rail. There is no grain carried to-day 
by water. Now, we want to bring that about and we must have the 
same latitude to vary our rates from hour to hour in order to fill our 
boats that a lake carrier would have. 

Senator Fj^etcher. What is the rate now on grain from New 
Orleans to Liverpool, for instance i 

Mr. Brent. The rate is very high at the present time because of a 
dearth of carriers, but it is usually 4 cdnts a hundred pounds, or about 
4 cents less than the rate from New York. It is maintained at about 
that, but it fluctuates. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you mean higher from New Orleans ? 

Mr. Brent. I mean higher than New York. It is higher because 
of the longer haul. Now, in order to maintain ourselves as a erain 
carrier and to attract grain we have got to meet a flexible factor irom 
Chicago to Montreal; that has got to be flexible because of the factor 
which it conipetes with; the factor from Fort WiUiam or Port Arthur, 
Ontario to Mx)ntreal. i ou can not regulate that or control it. That 
is flexible and is made from hour to hour and that fixes the Chicago 
freight to Montreal. This factor from there to Montreal fluctuates 
from hour to hour. If we hope at aU to draw any grain — and we do 
hope to because it is our basis of operation — ^if we hope to draw any 

§:ain in this way and rebuild St. Louis as a grain market to New 
rleans as a ^ain port, we will have to have the same flexible condi- 
tions, the abmty to raise it or lower it at will, and to take the cargo, 
a round lot or a small lot as it happens, with flexible rates or go back 
to the railroad rates which are 50 per cent hiffher than by water. 

Senator Kansdell. You have naturally made your argument with 
reference to that part of the Mississippi Kiver, and I wm ask you if 
the same would not apply to every watercourse in the United States ? 

Mr. Brent. Every bit; exactly, and not onlv to rivers but it applies 
to coastwise trade just the same. We need a boat line from San 
Francisco to New Orleans and we need it badly. After the war is 
over we hope to get it. There is a blanket rate adjustment on large 
commodities that move from Pacific ports pf canned goods, fruits and 
vegetables, dried fish and barley — tnose are the large commodities 
that represent 75 per cent of the tonnage that moves eastward, out- 
side of the perishable citrus fruits. The rate on those commodities 
from San Francisco to-day is 62i cents. That rate applies from the 
Missomi River to the Atlantic seaboard. We are told by this bill 
that we must fix an inflexible rate; it must be published, it can not 
be changed except the board permits us to vary it, except by giving 
10 days notice. We want to draw a certain amount oi that traffic 
by way of this boat line. New Orleans alone can not maintain that 
boat line. It has not traffic enough in itself to maintain it. We must 
draw upon the interior to fill out the cargoes of those boats. What 
rate are we to establish to meet the 62i-cent rate which covers the 
entire blanket from Missouri River to the Atlantic seaboard ? The 
rail rate which any such boat line has to absorb on that commodity 
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from New Orleans to Memphis is 12, and St. Louis, 18, and Chicago, 
20 and Cincinnati, 14. Now, what is to be the inflexible rate ? What 
is to be the published reasonable rate for this carrier ? It may be 
40 cents to New Orleans easily and our people would be the gainer 
by that rate. But it has got to absorb these varying arbitraries and 
meet and reduce the 62i-cent rate which covers the whole country. 
Now, what can they establish from San Francisco on smy particular 
day for any particular person or any particular destination on any 
one of these particular kinds of traffic ? It has got to have the right 
to vary its rates and take any portion of that cargo at any figures 
that are necessary within the bounds of reason and which would give 
them a revenue, otherwise it will die; it can not maintain itself on 
our business alone. 

Senator Fletcher. It is not though a situation which miUtates 
against trade and commecre when each carrier will quote a rate say 
good for 24 hours or 12 hours, and not go beyond that and leave you 

fuessing as to what the rate is going to be 'i How can the exporter 
gure on or quote prices on products in this country when he is unable 
to get any figures for a rate beyond 24 hours, or some limited time 
like that? I believe that is the practice now. 

Mr. Brent. The firm ofter is good for only a certain time. When 
those trades are made they are telegraphed and accepted, and it is 
done within 24 hours. He either accepts it or lets it go. That is the 
way the business is done. But in our interstate carriage, if they do 
not want to accept that they fall back on the rail rate, which is 62i 
cents. He always knows he can do that. But he may be .able to 
cheapen his transportation and he may be able to cheapen those com- 
modities laid down in the interior. 

Our point of view is that we want water carriers as competitors 
with rail carriers. We see in it for the communities and the mterior 
country only that value. We can not see any reason for bringing 
back the water carriers on these rivers merely for the purpose of allow- 
ing people to make money on the river. If that is tne purpose, then 
we have no interest in it. What is the reason for water carriers if not 
to regulate rail rates? The Interstate Commerce Commission can 
not regulate them. The railroads are advancing them. The only 

{)ossible regulator is the water ways. If we are tied up with some 
orm of re^dation under some character of law, sooner or later there 
will be the same flexibility of operation and the tendency will be to 
use the rail factor as the normal, or to get pretty close to it. Any 
regulating measure has got to take into consideration the country as 
a whole. We can not expect to have our conditions preferred. No 
regulating body can live under the terrible pressure that comes from 
all points upon it except it fixes an average, and the competition 
which destroys averages and goes underneath them, we hope to bring 
about. 

Senator Ransdell. Do you know of any ills which ought to be 
cured or regulated by this proposed legislation in regard to our in- 
ternal waterways ? 

Mr. Brent. I declare to you that I have never been able to find a 
thing which I can see touched upon in this bill, which would improve 
our conditions — ^not a thing. 

Senator Fletcher. I suppose you do not see anything in the sug- 
gestion of Senator Simmons that it would be important to regulate 
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SO as to prevent this cut-throat competition and ultimately the sur- 
vival of the big lines over the little ones ? 

Mr. Brent. In 1890 Jay Gould did his best to run the Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Co. off the Mississippi River. He put in a 
line of competitive barges, with all the capital of the Goulds behind 
him, and Capt. Haarstick was operating a good line, and with all the 
pre33ure that Gould could bring — ana he did bring some terrible 
pressure because he wanted to run the other people out of the river 
oecause he was building a competitive railroad Ene — after a year's 
operation he came to Capt. Haarstick and asked him to take the 
boats off his hands ; he saia they were a failure and were losing money 
hand over fist. Capt. Haarstick said, '^I am not buying, I am for 
sale.'' Finally Gould bought him out and paid him a large price for 
it and then the line was permitted to go out of existence. But Jay 
Gould, with all the money he had behind him, could not run a good 
independent barge line out of the river. 

We do not fear that competition. Our fear is that it may be so 
regulated that our hands 'will be tied before we ever get started, and 
if we can be permitted to go into this operation unhampered, and we 
see the return of water competition on the rivers, it will be the 
regulator of the rail rate. 

Senator Ransdell. You do fear very seriously that this law will 
check the investment of money in these water lines, de you not; 
money being notoriously timid they will be afraid to invest in these 
water carriers if this kind of law is passed in advance ? 

Mr. Brent. I do most emphatically. I know if we are to have a 
barge line operated within tne next year or so, Mr. Sanders and I, 
and the people in St. Louis have got to go out among our merchants 
with a prospectus of probable eaminss in order to interest capital in 
those two cities in an investment in this enterprise, and I declare to 
you that I do not want to be handicapped in this way to start with. 
I have nothing to offer. The maximum rate may be fixed for us 
to-day and to-morrow it will put us out of business. Let me say to 
you that we have only one commodity that we can pioneer with on 
this river to-day. That is grain. Capt. Bernard will not be able to 
live with his boats on the general cargo that he is operating to-day, 
and for this good and sufficient reason that in order to compete 
with the railroads you have got to receive and deliver the freight as 
the railroads receive and deliver it, and in the 20 years in which we 
have had no water operation the industries have left the rivers of 
the United States and gone to the interior, where they are served by 
rail, and even the switching charges for getting the freight from the 
dock to the industries and completing the water carriage, as it must 
be completed in order to compete with the railroads to-day, is pro- 
hibitive on most commodities. 

Our rate on sugar — ^which is our largest commodity from New Or- 
leans — from Kew Orleans to St. Louis is to-day 17 cents. Capt. Ber- 
nard started his operations with a 14-cent sugar rate from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. It costs him 3 cents a hundred pounds to ffet it from 
the refinery to the docks at New Orleans and costs him another 3 cents 
a hundred pounds to make dehvery at St. Louis. There are 6 cents of 
his 14 cents gone before he ever starts, and within the last two weeks 
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he has given notice that he has had to cut out taking sugar as cargo 
northbound because there was no money in it. I am not here to say 
that his operations are the best. There are certain things about that 
that he can say better than I can. But grain is at the river bank at 
both ends. We have plenty of elevators at St. Louis that can imme- 
diately discharge grain into barges. We are building at New Orleans 
a pubhcly owned elevator wiui facilities for receiving grain from 
barges, and therefore we have a commodity in grain which we believe 
we can pioneer with and make a revenue, bringing back water com- 
petition. Now if we are forced to take cargoes regardless, as this bill 
would undoubtedly force us to do — ^if we are forced to take everything 
and anything, the proposition fails. 

Senator Fletcher. I thought coal was one of your chief commodi- 
ties on the river ? 

Mr. Brent. Coal is handled entirely by the coal owners, the coal 
operators themselves. 

Senator Fletcher. Do they own the barges ? 

Mr. Brent. They own the barges and own the fleets, and there has 
never been a published rate on coal that I know of. 

I had rather hoped that Senator Bankhead would be here to-day, 
as I know he is very much interested in bringing back-water opera- 
tion on the Warrior River, and I am frank to say I do not see how 
he can ever hope for it. 

The Chairman. I know very little about the subject from personal 
observation, but I do know something about it in connection with 
my own observation as to one stream. I have in mind one stream 
in my own State on which there is a line of boats that have been 
running for 20 years, I should say, and only one line. The traffic 
has been very profitable. The man who started it got rich and 
retired from business. The concern that owns it now £ understood 
to be making a great deal of monev. They charge very high rates. 
They treat tne people pretty much as they please. Several offers 
have been made to estabUsh competition along the line of that river. 
The parties undertaking it have mially become discouraged and have 
had to retire from the contest. The patrons along tne line have 
agitated from time to time in favor of a competitive line, but they 
have never been able to get any started that would continue for any 
length of time, because the established line drove them out by one 
method or another. So that that river now belongs as much to that 
line of boats as the Perquimans EaUroad belongs to the company 
that laid it. 

Mr. Brent. I should say that when this condition becomes general 
throughout the country and there is no possibility of competition, 
then if we find those conditions coming, regulation would probably 
be the only way out. 

Coiitinmng my written statement, which I was following when 
interrupted by questions, if, on the eve of an intended sailmg, the 
barge line finds unfilled one of its fleet of barges necessary to econom- 
ical operation, it must be at liberty to take an offering cargo of any 
commodity for, let us say, Vicksburg, without primary regard to the 
relation of the rate so accepted to any rate previously or concur- 
rently accepted from any particular person or to any particular 
locality, or any particular description of traffic, and having loaded 
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that barge it must be at liberty to refrain from accepting any more 
then or later if it has not then the condition of distress warknting 
theprevious acceptance of such cai^o. 

Tne basis of operation of every water carrier is a full ship. A 
steamship can not eliminate any portion of its fixed expense when 
it sails in water ballast. That barge line whose prime movers are 
capable of handling 10 baizes of 1,500 tons each and which shares 
the terminus having only attracted sufficient cai^o to fill five such 
barges, operates at a serious disadvantage. The shading of its rates 
sufficiently to fill the balance converts the operation from possible 
loss to actual profit, because all the costs of the passage have already 
been distributed over the former cai^o, and the balance must only 
pay a return over its cost of receipt and delivery, and the rate may 
be materially reduced and still accomplish this. 

These are the practical reasons why it is impossible for every com- 
mon carrier by water in interstate commerce to *'file with the board 
and keep open to public inspection in the form and manner and 
within the time prescribed by the board the maximxmi rates, faxes, 
and charges for or in connection with transportation between points 
on its route." And it is also clear that the provision that ^'no such 
carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a greater compensation for 
such transportation than tne rates, fares, and charges filed in com- 
pliance with this section except with the approval of the board and 
after 10 days' public notice," is a provision of law which makes the 
competitive operation of barges on our rivers or ships on our lakes 
or coastwise thoroughly impossible. The only sort of water service 
which can exist imder such regulation is such operations as the 
Morgan Line or the Ocean Steamship Co. or the Agwi Lines — ^railroad 
owned or feeders of railroads, n^ver competitors. 

These lines exist by reason of agreement with rail carriers as to 
rates. Their rates go up in unison with the rates of the rail carriers 
with whom they compete or connect. Their boats move on fixed 
schedule, Ught or loaded. This is made possible by the high level 
of rates mamtained by agreement with tne railroads. Thej could 
not maintain a regulated existence on a basis of rates fixed with rela- 
tion to the actual cost of operation plus a reasonable profit. Even 
now certain rates of these Imes, as on sugar and canned goods, have 
to be maintained on a low level to discourage the occasional tramp 
schooner. Their general level of rates could not be maintained for 
any length of time if our coastwise shipping were opened to foreign 
register. This is not competition, and ii this is the aim of Congress 
in connection with our interior waterways, then our growers and 
dealers in the great interior bulk commodities may as well prepare 
to accept less for grain in the field, for flour, cotton, meat products, 
feed, etc. Relieved of the actual or potential check of present or 

Srospective forceful competition on our rivers and lakes, the ten- 
ency to advance all rates formerly competitive with water carriers, 
a tendency which has been very noticeable and burdensome since 
the passage of the amendment to the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce in 1910, will receive a new and extremely xmde- 
sirable impetus. 
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STATEHEITT OF MB. GHABLES BIPPIIT, TBAFFIG COHHIS- 
SIOVEB, HEBCHAVTS' EXGHAITOE, ST. LOXTIS, HO. 

Mr. EippiN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will say that the Mer- 
chants' Exchange of St. Louis is an organization of about 1,200 mem- 
bers who are engaged in the grain products and the hay business. 
We handle about 90,000,000 bushels of grain and grain products per 
annum at that market. 

We are very much afraid that capital will not be attracted to 
invest in boats that we are hoping, in cooperation with New Orleans, 
to get in operation on the river between St. Louis and New Orleans 
primariljr tor the purpose of carrying grain down there if there is 
any provision to make a rigid rate on those boat lines or recjuire them 
to hold a rate until some boards have given them relief in 10 days 
or any such period of time. Mr. Brent has covered that pretty 
fully, and the other gentleman who preceded him. I would like to 
give you an illustration, and that is about aU I care to say on that 
subject. This grain comes in from the States west of the Missis^pi 
Eiver, Duluth and Chicago, and from Canada, Port Arthur, and Fort 
William to St. Louis, and goes into storage at those points. Then if 
there is an existing demand in foreign countries, bids are put out to 
see what sort of price it would take to handle the business. Now, 
if a boat line has just carried a cargo of grain from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, we wiU sav, at 7 cents a hundred, and we come back to St. 
Louis, and we find in the meantime some condition has arisen at 
Montreal where a British boat line has cut the rate from Montreal, 
so that there is an adjustment necessan^ of freight transportation 
caused by a cut from St. Louis to New Orleans, we think that boat 
line should be immediately able to make a rate that will put it on a 
competitive basis and move the grain out of St. Louis via New 
Orleans in competition with Montreal; and I take Montreal only as 
one example. I mean the whole seaboard can be illustrated in the 
same way. 

For that reason we think it wUl be impracticable to fix a time 
Umit within which a boat may change its rate. We have no objection 
at all to the rate being made pubhc. We think it would be a good 
thing if they should be required by telegraph to notify somebody 
that to-day they are making, or within 24 hours perhaps, such and 
such a reite from St. Louis to New Orleans on grain, ana that would 
prevent any secret manipulation so that anybody who had a cargo 
of grain to offer could offer it at that rate. With that much publicity 

fiven to it I think you ought to rest, otherwise you would nurt the 
evelopment of commerce on the rivers. 

The Interstate Commerce law now expressly exempts commerce 
within the United States wholly by water from the provisions of 
that act, and I think that must have been done because it was 
considered sound public policy to leave the carriers on the inland 
waterways of the coimtry with the greatest possible freedom in 
competing with railroads. The Lord knows they had a terrible 
time anyway trying to keep their heads up. They have been driven 
off of the Mississippi River very largely oy the competition of the 
railroads. We do not anticipate the trouble that you gentlemen 
seem to have in nund in fiixing this regulatory provision with reference 
to discrimination and unjust treatment. I feel as Mr. Sanders feds 
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about that; that is, if it comes we would expect you to take a hand 
and adjust the matter so that nobody would be unjustly treated. 

Witn regard to discrimination,-! rather feel as you do, Mr. Chairman 
that it would not be a discrimination to take a whole cargo of grain 
and refuse to move the boat 4 or 5 miles down the river and take a 
hundred barrels of flour; that would be unreasonable, and therefore 
I do not think that would be the right feature. To fix a time in 
which the carrier could fix a rate and tie his hands in that respect, 
that would hurt the proposition very seriously. He ought to nave 
the utmost freedom in that respect consistent with publicity. I do 
beheve that we should be required to notify somebody that we are 
making such a rate so that the operation between the various interests 
will brmg about fair play. 

The Chairman. You would not object then to the board fixing 
the maximum rate where they found the rate charged was un- 
reasonable, but you do not want to be hampered within that limita- 
tion; you do not want to be hampered in cnanging your rate below 
that maximum as circumstances and conditions may make expedient ? 

Mr. RiPPiN. Mr. Chairman, I really think that the boat line can 
not charge more than a railroad, because the rail service is the 
superior service; it goes that much quicker and it is more depend- 
able. Therefore the boat can never charge more than the rauroad 
rate. It must charge less or it can not get the business. I can see 
very readily how you would want to fix it so that there would not 
be any imjust discrimination; that some big operator shall not come 
in and by a secret arrangement get a secret rate while another rate 
was being offered to other people to ship, and at the same time 

?ractically monopolize their business. We would not stand for that. 
Ve are perfectly wiUing that you should make some regulation about 
that, but we do not think that, considering the highly competitive 
nature of our business and knowing how those things fluctuate around 
from one port to another, it is feasible to make the establishment 
of a rate dependent upon a board a thousand miles away from us, 
and having the boat tied up at St. Louis or a fleet of barges 10 days 
or 3 or 4 days, if you please, waiting for that board to exercise its 
judgment. The railroad has not that to contend with. If the rail- 
road has a cargo of grain at St. Louis to be moved, it does not make 
any difference to the railroad whether it goes out by New Orleans or 
Montreal, it will haul it out anyway. But as to boat line, that is 
the only place it has to go. The only way it can go is down the river 
with this export cargo. Therefore it is restricted; it must operate 
there or not at all, and it has to have the greatest freedom in order 
to work out its own salvation, otherwise I am afraid we will not be 
able to encourage people to put money into it. 

Senator Fletcher. With respect to this clause that you seem to 
object to, on page 18, 1 think, tne charges that are to be filed are the 
maxioium charges, and the line would not be allowed to vary from 
that except upon public notice and except with the approval of the 
board and after 10 days' public notice. But there is a saving 
clause even to that, on lines 13 to 16, ^^but the board for good cause 
shown may waive such notice." 

Mr. RrppiN. I noticed that saving clause. It might be after a 
time that the board may issue an order that a boat line operating 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, for example, may make its rate 
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by telegraph on a 24-hour notice, and that would be practicable, I 
think, but I am afraid it might hinder the matter nevertheless. It 
wiU hold people up from making an investment of their money if 
they think they are going to be prevented from freely competing 
for the business. 

The Chaibman. The country seems to be anxious for the establish- 
ment of water transportation. The board will be appointed with a 
view to trying to encourage that transportation, and can you not 
assume that wherever they have the authority to do so that they 
would be disponed to maKe such orders and regulations as would 
remove those difficulties as far as they were able to under the law ? 

Mr. RiPPiN. I rather think so. I would not look for them to have 
any interest in making unreasonable regulations, but I would be a 
little fearful about a 10 days' limit nevertheless. 

Senator Jones. Whatever regulations they would make would have 
to be pretty general regulations, would they not ? 

Mr. KiPPiN. Yes, sir; they would have to apply everywhere. 

Senator Jones. The conditions on the Mississipni River mi^ht be 
entirely different from those that obtain on the (Jolungibia River in 
the State of Washington ? 

Mr. RiPPiN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator Jones, the railroads allow a certain class 
of rates in certain territories. 

Senator Jones. They have a blanket territory; yes; and everything 
in that territory is subject to the general rule. 

The Chairman. They can classity the waterways. The Mississippi 
River, being a great river of great length, they inight make that in one 
separate classification. 

Senator Jones. They might and they might not. You had better 
get the boats, I think, first. 

Mr. RiPPiN. I think if you get the boats and if you find any evils 
resulting, you wiU find us here petitioning you to regulate it to see 
that they do not do anything unfair. 

The Chairman. The board will be found rather an encouraging 
factor rather than a destroying factor of water transportation. 

Mr. RiPPiN. I think so. 

Senator Ransdell. In your capacity as traffic manager of the St. 
Jjouis Merchants Exchange, have you come in contact with anything 
that would lead you to bSieve that there is any necessity whatsoever 
for this legislation ? 

Mr. RiPPiN. I was thinking about section 20, which covers the 
Jay Gould proposition that Mr. Brent was talking about. 

Senator Ransdeix. Those that we have been discussing have refer- 
ence to regulating those internal waterways. 

Mr. RippiN. I nave not seen anything there except that Jay Gould 
matter that Mr. Brent was talking about. Section 20 takes care of 
» that. If by hard efforts we get a barge line established on the Mis- 
sissippi River beginning with ^ain — ^because that is a product that 
operates successfully; 1 think it is one coinmodity that we can deal 
with most successfully at first, because of its volume and regularity 
of movement — ^if we should get that established and our railroad 
friends should put a boat line m there, making a rate that this inde- 
pendent line could not possibly live imder, this section 20 would force 
them to keep that rate for all time by this bill. But we beUeve that 
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it would be better not to make any restrictions about the rates that 
the boat line can make. 

That is all I care to say, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you for your 
courtesy. 

STATEMENT OF S. A. THOMPSON, SECBETABT-TBEASUBEB 
OF THE NATIONAL BIVEBS AND HABBOBS GONGBESS, 
WASHINGTON, D. G. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, because of the late- 
ness of the hour, I will only very briefly mention two or three points 
and shall then ask permission to file a further written statement the 
first of next week. 

The Chaibman. We would Uke very much to have these hearings 
pubhshed as soon as possible, 
r Mr. Thompson. It was my desire to insert some additional para- 

graphs, but I shall be glad to conform to your wishes and submit 
the statement as at present prepared. 

It seems to me that one of the things that ought to be carefully 
considered in legislation which completely changes existing condi- 
tions is the experience of other nations. In Europe there are nations 
in which civilization was established and commerce was conducted 
for centuries before the United States was heard of or the continent 
of North America discovered. I have gone carefully through the 
Consular Reports called for by the National Waterways Commis- 
sion, and I fmd that in England, the greatest trading nation in the 
world, they exercise no control whatever over the rates on their 
inland waterways. I find that in Bel^um the same thing is true. I 
find that in Holland the same thing is true. In Holland, of course, 
there is a pecuUar situation, for more than 90 per cent of the total 
freight moved is moved by water, and it is the only country on earth 
where the power of the 6ovemment had to be invoked to prevent 
the railways from being strangled to death by waterways. 

Possibly not everyone would concede that Germany is the best 
regulated country on earth, but everybody must agree that it is the 
most completely regulated country on earth. When it comes to the 
matter of railways, they are owned and operated by the Government, 
and the Government therefore not only controls but makes the rates; 
but there isn't the slightest attempt, and, so far as I can learn, there 
never has been any attempt, to exercise any control whatever over 
the rates charged for transportation on the waterways of Germany. 
The charges for transportation of freight by water are a matter of 
agreement between the shipper and the carrier, and the rates change 
from day to day, even from hour to hour, in accordance with condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Brent. Are not the rates made in Germany with the purpose 
of keeping certain traffic moving on the river ? Is that not the char- 
acter of the regulation of Germany ? 

Mr. Thompson. That is largely true in Germany. The German 
statesmen were the first to recognize the fjtct that transportation is 
a vital question and that it was to the interest of the State to pre- 
serve the waterways from destruction by the railways. Wherever 
you have competition between railways which extend over a wide 
expanse of country with waterways which, of course, do not extend 
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over such a great territory — ^we have in this country approximately 
25,000 miles of nominally navigable waterways and 250,000 miles of 
railways — ^the railways can invariably crush the waterways, if they 
are given perfect freedom, because they can recoup the losses sus- 
tained in competition with waterways from the higher charges made 
to points where waterway competition does not exist. 

In Russia there is a certain limited regulation. The ministry of 
ways and means of commimication has a certain amount of control 
over the rates made by boats which carry the mail and those which 
run on regular routes. European. Russia, exclusive of Finland, has 
nearly 150,000 miles of waterways, and over all this wonderful system 
of inland communication, with the exception that has been mentioned, 
the boats are free to go where they please and when they please, and 
to make such rates as they please. It is everywhere a matter of con- 
tract between shipper and carrier. 

France is the only country in Europe in which there is a definitely 
established and published schedule of waterway rates, but I want to 
call your attention to the fact that this was not brought about imtil 
the Government had established a complete, connected, standardized 
system of waterways by which a boat can go from any part of that 
country to any other part, and it seems to me that it would be the 
part of wisdom for the Congress of the United States to leave the 
estabUshment of a similar rule until similar conditions have been 
estabUshed in this country. 

To-day, with a very few exceptions, so few that perhaps you could 
count them on the fingers of one hand, the rivers of the United States 
do not have dependable channels. I do not find myself quite in 
agreement with my friend, Mr. Brent, as to one thing. He, of course, 
is famihar with conditions on our greatest river, the Mississippi, 
while, naturally, I am studying conditions all over the country, and 
I find that since the first ray of light came for the waterways through 
the passage of section 11 of the ranama Canal act, in 1912, a great 
movement for the reestabUshment of navigation has begun in all 
parts of the country, on small rivers as well as on large rivers. 

There is one provision in this bill which alone would, in my judg- 
ment, absolutely prevent the starting of such efforts in the future; 
would absolutely destroy a great many that have already been 
started. As I read the bill, every common carrier by water in inter- 
state commerce, clear down to the man who operates a rowboat as a 
ferry from one side of a river to the other, pro;viding the two sides are 
in different States, has got to establish a complete classification of all 
freight that may be handled and a schedule of rates of freight and 

f)assenger fares, provide tickets for passengers, biUs of lading for 
reight, and publish and put aU these on file with the shipping board 
which the biu proposes to create. Anybody who wiU go down to the 
Division of Tariffs of the Interstate Commerce Commission will recog- 
nize the fact that simply to establish such classifications and to publish 
such tariffs, and the supplements that wotdd be required from time 
to time, would involve so great an expense that only a line with 
abundant capital and an established trade could endure it, and the 
smaller lines wotdd be absolutely driven out of business. 

There are thousands of men in the coimtry to-day who are seeking 
to establish boat lines, even on our unimproved rivers. As these 
rivers are given dependable channels ana population and traffic 
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increase in density, these humble beginnings will develop into enter- 
prises that are worth while. It is as true in traffic as in anything else, 
** first the blade, then the ear, and after that the full com in the ear,'' 
and it goes witnout saying that if you prevent the planting of seed, 
you wifl never gather in any roasting ears. 

It seems to me that the scores and himdreds, if not thousands, 
of little eilorts to establish water transportation are worthy of con- 
sideration. There are hundreds of thousands of motor boats on the 
waters of the United States, And a great many of them are carrying 
traffic in interstate commerce. If they are encouraged they may de- 
velop into large enterprises, but, as I have already said, if you prevent 
the planting of seed jrou will never gather in any fruit. 

There is another thing to which I especially desire to call attention. 
As I study the history oi traffic on the waterways of the United States, 
the water carrier does not so much need protection against other 
water carriers as against the railways. I fmd on page 4 of the bill 
that great care is taken to provide that none of tiie commissioners 
of the new shipping board ^ shall be in the employ of or hold any 
official relation to any common carrier by water or other person sub- 
ject to this act, or own any stocks or bonds thereof, or be pecuniarily 
interested therein," but I find nothing whatever in the biU to prevent 
any or aU of the commissioners from beiog loaded up with railroad 
stocks and bonds, or even from holding official relations to railways, 
provided only that they do not actively engage in and give their time 
to the business of railroads. It seems to me that that prohibition 
should be extended to the ownership of railroad stocks and bonds, 
because I have found that the railroads of the coimtry, as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has often stated, consider that meeting 
water competition always means one of two things — either crushing 
water competition or controlling it, and I have found that every 
imaginable device, which I can not specify for lack of time, has been 
used by the railways in order to kill off water competition. 

As was suggested by one of the speakers, the regulations proposed 
in this bUl would seriously hamper the traffic from Duluth, while 
Fort Wilham, across the lake, would be absolutely free, and there 
would speedily develop a tendency for grain to go from our north- 
western States for shipment from Fort Wilham and Port Arthur, as 
well as down the St. Lawrence for shipment from Montreal, instead 
of going by way of New York and other ports of the United States. 

To sum it up in a word, it seems to me that a very proper title for 
this biU, if it is enacted in its present form, considering both what it 
provides and what it fails to provide, would be ^' An act to absolutely 
prevent the restoration of traffic on the inland waterways of the 
United States.' ' 

H. R. 15455, as it passed the House of Representatives, might 
properly be entitled '^An act to prevent the restoration of traffic to 
the inland waterways of the United States. '^ While the purpose of 
the biQ, as especially indicated in section 15, is the preservation of 
competition, the bill as it stands, both because of what it provides 
and what it fails to provide, will have a directly opposite effect and 
will destroy that which it was intended to preserve. 

The history of traffic on our inland waterways during the past 
generation has been an almost uninterrupted tragedy. Great rivers 
which once were thronged with boats are now nearly or quite deserted. 
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Every congressional committee, every governmental commission or 
governmental bureau which has sought the retason for this result has 
reported that it is due fundamentally to unfair competition by rail- 
ways. We have, in round numbers, some 25,000 miles of navigable 
waterways, while we have 250,000 miles of railways. So small a 
portion, therefore, of railway mileage is in direct competition with 
waterways that, in the absence of proper governmental protection^ 
the contest for supremacy could have but one result. 

By secret rebates, by discriminating tariffs, by '^fighting boats,'' 
by purchase of controlling interests, by adverse placement of tracks 
ana structures, by subsidizing the press, by bribinff judges, by 
corrupting legislatures, by debauching the electorate, by brutality, 
or chicanery, or by any other means which were found necessary to 
accomplish the purpose, the railway interests of the United States 
brought about the oestruction of transportation on our inland water- 
ways. 

The fourth section of the original interstate-commerce act gave a 
gleam of hope, but that proved to be only a will-o'-the-wisp. The 
first real signs of the dawning of a new day for water transportation 
came with the passage of section 11 of the I'anama Canal act in 1912, 
but much additional legislation is still needed before our waterways 
will be free to perform their proper function in our commercial Ufe. 

For one thing, the railwajrs are still free to make any rate they 
please in competition with waterways, provided they do not charge 
more for a shorter haul than for a longer haul, where the shorter is 
included in the longer. For instance, the Illinois Central Railroad 
charges the same rate on sugar, 17 cents per hundred pounds, for the 
49 nules from New Orleans to Ponchatoula that is charged to Cairo, 
111., a distance of 566 mUes. 

Section 15 of the biU under consideration contains a nimiber of 
provisions designed to protect water carriers from unf an- competi- 
tion by other water earners, but what is chiefly needed on our inland 
waterways is protection of the water carriers from unfair competition 
by railways. Recently there has been established a boat service 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, and as shown by letters from 
Mr. John H. Bemhard, which were placed in the Congressional Record 
by Senator Ransdell, all the time tne new barge is loading or unload- 
ing at either of these two cities, representatives of the Illinois Central 
and Louisville & Nashville Railroads stop the draymen and attempt 
to find out the shipper and the consignee of every package of freight. 
It is probably somethmg more than a mere coincidence that a num- 
ber of shippers who had definitely agreed to use the new barge line 
have refused to carry out their agreements. 

It is a question whether the first paragraph of section 16, taken in 
connection with the third paragraph on page 2, would not require 
that every teamster hauling gooBs to or from a boat line, imder any 
agreement therewith as to compensation, would not be compelled to 
file a true and complete memorandum of such agreement with the 
shipping board which the bill proposes to create; but it is not my 
intention to discuss this point, but merely to bring it to your attention. 

On page 4, lines 2 to 5, there is a provision that no commissioner 
of the proposed shipping board ''shall be in the employ of or hold 
any official relation to any common carrier by water or other person 
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subject to this act, or own any stocks or bonds thereof, or be pecu- 
niarily interested therein/^ As has abeady been stated, water car- 
riers need protection, not against other water carriers, but against 
raikoads, and there is nothing in the portion of section 2 to which 
reference has just been made, or elsewhere in the bill, so far as I 
have been able to discover, which would prohibit the shipping board 
from being made up, either partly or entirely, of men wno.own rail- 
way stocfe or bonds or are otherwise interested in railways, or even 
those who hold official relation to railways, providing that they do 
not actively engage in railway work. Here is a danger point for 
water transportation against which adequate provision should be em- 
bodied in the bill before it is passed. 

Due chiefly to the long course of unrestrained competition by rail- 
ways and to the lack of improved and dependable channels m the 
interior waterways of the United States, we have to-day, except in a 
few instances, only the first feeble beginnings of service by water 
carriers. One radical objection to the pending bill is that it would 
impose upon those who nnd it a hard struggle merely to keep their 
boats in operation, regulations and expenses which could be met only 
by hnes having considerable capital and an established business. 

Section 19 provides that every common carrier by water in inter- 
state commerce shall establish rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
tariffs, regulations, tickets, receipts, and bills of lading, and shall file 
with the Doard, and keep open for public inspection, a list of such 
rates, fares, etc., for the transportation of freight, passengers, and 
baggage, in the same manner as railways are obliged to conform to the 
interstate commerce act and the regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Anyone who is famihar with the extent and 
complexity of the work mvolved in making a complete classification 
of commodities and a complete tariff of rates for their transportation, 
knows that the expense involved in compiling and publishing these 
classifications and tariffs, and the necessary supplements thereto, 
will be so great that it can be borne only by a very few of the com- 
panies now estabUshed on our inland waterways. 

Much has been said in recent times as to the inadvisabUity of 
further governmental expenditures on waterways because of the 
lack of traffic. Traffic is almost invariably a plant of slow growth, 
very tender in its early stages, and needmg to be cultivated with 
painstaking care before it can attain a size and strength which will 
enable it to withstand the storms of competition. If conditions are 
imposed which njake it impossible to start water transportation on 
any stream until there is a traffic alreadv in waiting large enough to 
guarantee a profit to a company having large capital, it goes without 
saying that there will be very httle traffic developed upon our water- 
ways. If you prevent the planting of seed, as is done by the pro- 
visions of tnis bill, it is certam that you can never gather any fruit. 

Before making radical changes in existing customs it is worth while 
to find what course has been followed by other nations and what 
results have been obtained. There are nations in Europe in which 
civihzation had been established and commerce had been carried on 
for many centuries before the discovery of America. 

European practice: When the National Waterways Commission 
was appointed, a list of questions concerning the railways and water- 
ways 01 the various countries of Europe was sent to American consuls 
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through the Department of State. Among these questions were the 
foUowmg: 

Do inland water lines have regular schedules of freight rates and classification of 
freight? 
Are the rates stable, or do they vary frequently with traffic exigencies? 

England: The report as to England was that — 

The rates vary on different waterways, because, as already stated, on the majority 
of waterways the companies are not carriers, and the carriers, whether they are com- 

Sanies or individuals, are not subject to a control of their rates. (N. W. Com. Doc. 
fo. 17, p. 35.) 

Holland: Almost the entire surface of Holland is permeated by a 
network of canals and rivers. Nowhere else in the world do inland 
waterways play such an important part in the development of the 
country. More than 90 per cent of the total traffic moves by water, 
and this is the only country in the world where the Government has 
had to intervene to prevent the waterways from crushing the life out 
of the railways. 

As to Holland, it was reported: 

There is no official control over the capitalization of naviq^ation corporations. No 
authority has any power to regulate freight rates on rivers or canals, these being left 
to indi\'idual companies or private individuals. (N. W. Com. Doc^ No. 18, p. 19.) 

Inland water lines have no regular schedules of freight rates. * * * They vary 
as much as 100 per cent, according to existing conditions of water and weather. (Same, 
p. 37.) 

Belgium: 

There are no rules relative to freight rates in Belgium. TN. W. Com. Doc. No. 20, 
p. 19.) 

Schedules of freight rates on inland lines vary according to the condition of the 
rivers and canals and the importance of the currents. There are no regular classifica- 
tions of freight. Rates are irregular according to traflic exigencies. (Same, p. 27.) 

France: In France there are regular schedules of freight rates pub- 
hshed in book form, as reported in National Waterways Commission 
Document No. 16. 

But it should be noted that France has a complete connected sys- 
tem of waterways with dependable depths, on which a standard boat 
can go from any part of the country to any other part. The first 
canal was built in France 106 years before Christ was bom, and France 
has not stopped building canals and improving her waterways even 
during the greatest war in all history. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that in France the waterways are 
given absolute protection by the Government against unfair compe- 
tition by railways. In fact, the railroads are compelled to make rates 
which are at least 20 per cent higher than the published charge for 
transportation for the same commodity on the waterways. 

When the waterways of the United States have been completely 
improved and joined into a connected system, and all necessary legis- 
lation has been enacted to give carriers by water protection from 
unfair railroad competition, it may b^ worth while to consider the 
question of enacting such provisions as those contained in the pend- 
ing bill. Under present conditions it would not only be unwise but 
positively disastrous. 
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Russia: European Russia, excluding Finland, has 147,715 miles of 
rivers, lakes, and canals serving as means of communication, as 
reported in National Waterways Commission Document No. 22: 

As regards freight rates, the ministry of ways and means of communication fixes the 
maximum rates and whatever is imder this maximum is determined by the corpora- 
tions themselves. 

It should be specially noted that "this, however, applies only to 
such waterways and vessels as carry mail and are subject to a fixed- 
time schedule/' 

For all other boats the matter of freight-rate schedule is left en- 
tirely to the boat owners. 

There are no regular schedules of freight rates; they vary with traffic exigencies 
and are made by private agreement. * * * The inland waterway rates are affected 
by the distance of haul, the quantity and character of the commodity offered. (N. W. 
Com. Doc. No. 22, pp. 39, 40.) 

Germany: Germany is without doubt about the most completely 
regulated country on earth. The states of the German Empire own 
and operate the railways and fix all freight rates thereon. Germany 
has also a highly developed system of waterways, and, Uke France, 
has continued that development, even during the greatest war in all 
history. 

But, as appears from Document No. 19 of the National Waterways 
Commission, while the speed of boats in the canals, the number of 
barges that a towboat can handle in various portions of the water- 
ways, and things of that sort are regulated to tne limit, the matter of 
freight rates is left entirely to agreements between shippers and water 
carriers. 

Generally speaking, there are no fixed rates for water transportation, as they vary 
from day to day, depending upon the size of eAupment, the state of water in the canals 
and rivers, and upon the activity of trade. Freight rates on the Elbe have fluctuated 
from 14 to 42 pfennigs ($0,033 to $0,099) within one month. (N. W. Com. Doc. 
No. 19, p. 61.) 

It is aifficult to make a striking comparison between water rates and paralleling 
railroad rates, as there are no fixed rates for water transportation, as they vary from 
day to day, depending upon the size of the shipment, the state of water in the canals 
and rivers, and upon the activity of the trade. (Same, p. 63.) 

Kesults contrasted: The best proof of the wisdom of a certain policy 
is to be found in the results which that policy produces. The contrast 
between the results produced by the radicfii-l improvement of European 
waterways and the absolute protection of water carriers from unfair 
competition and the results in the United States is startling, if not dis- 
graceful. Everyone knows that traffic on the inland waterways of the 
United States, with the exception of the Great Lakes, has almost dis- 
appeared. The following table shows the different course of events 
in France and in Germany: 

47746—16 18 
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French traffic siatutvcs. 



1880 



WATBBWATS. 



Length, miles. 
Total tonnage 1 



6,782 
18,000,000 



Ton-mileage 1,244,000,000 



RAILWAYS. 



Length, miles.. 
Total tonnage >. 
Ton-mileage 



14,315 

80,774,000 

6,417,000,000 



1906 



7,483 

34,030,000 

3,153,000,000 



24,450 

139,000,000 

10,959,000,000 



pei-oent. 



ia4 
9ao 

154.0 



71.0 
72.0 
7L0 



1 Metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds each. 
German traffic statistics. 



WATEKWATS. 

Length, miles 

Total tonnage » 

Ton-mileage 

RAILWAYS. 

Length, miles 

Tota^ tonnage ^ 

T on-mileage 



1875 



6,200 

20,800,000 

1,798,000,000 



16,430 

167,000,000 

6,758,000,000 



1906 



• Increase, 
I perosnt. 



6,200 

103,400,000 

9,300,000,000 



33,730 

588,700.000 

27,652,000,000 



397.1 
417.2 



105.3 
24L2 
309.1 



1 Metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds each. 

These figures are compiled from the report of W. H. Lindley 
to the British Royal Commission on Canal and Waterways, and show 
that while the length of railway lines was largely increased in both 
countries, while the length of the waterways was increased only 10 

Ser cent in France and remained constant in Germany (although the 
epth, width, and general efficiency of the German waterways was 
increased), the ton mileage grew far more rapidly on the waterways 
of both countries than on the railways. 

One other point is worthy of notice. In every one of the 20 years 
ending with 1913, the foreign commerce of Germany was greater than 
that of the United States. During the first 5 of these 20 years the 
average annual excess of German commerce was $207,000,000; 
during the second 5 years it was $221,000,000; during the third it 
was $400,000,000, and during the fourth 5-year period the foreign 
commerce of Germany exceeded that of the United States by 
$712,000,000 per year. 

There is little in this record for the United States to be proud of, 
even if the two countries were equal in size and resources, but the 
United States has more than seventeen times the area, nearly three 
times the accumulated wealth, 50 per cent more population, and nat- 
ural resources tenfold, perhaps twentyfold, greater. 

It would seem that, in view of the results that Germany has 
attained, her methods are worthy of the most careful study, and 
diflFerent methods should be adopted only with extreme caution and 
after the most careful investigation. 

Believing that the bill in its present form would largely decrease 
if it did not absolutely destroy transportation on our mland water- 
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ways, I earnestly hope that it may be radically changed before it is 
reported to the Senate. The lacK of traffic on our waterways has 
been insistently urged as a reason for stopping their improvement, 
which is even now proceeding at too slow a pace. With a further 
decrease in traffic, it seems certain that this argument will be even 
more effective than it has already proved to be, with the probable 
result that appropriations will be greatly lessened or altogether 
suspended. Following that would come a definite abandonment of 
our inland waterways, thus giving to the railways of the United 
States an absolute monopoly of inland transportation. 

STATEMEin OF E. P. BEBTHOLF, CAPTAIN COHMAlfDAirT 

COAST GTTABD. 

The Chairman. Captain, I think we would hke to hear from you 
especially with reference to the matter of the construction work now 
^ gomg on in the shipyards and contract work, the construction of 

which has not been begun as yet, and how much of that is of foreign 
ownership and how much domestic ownership; how the domestic 
ownership is divided as between general cargo, ships for general 
cargo purposes, and ships for special uses; how much for the domestic 
freight — that is, the coastwise and lake and interior trade; and how 
much for foreign trade, and what you have done, what measures 
you have taken to advise yourself with respect to this work — and I 
am asking this question in a rather confidential maimer, and the 
capacity of our shipyards as to the ships they are now constructing 
or which are under contract to be constructed; whether you have had 
any communications with these shipbuilders with respect to those 
questions and what has been the result of your inquiries made of 
them ? 

Capt. Bertholf: Under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury 
we have made a .digest and an analysis of the shipbuilding construc- 
tion that is now gomg on in the country. 

The Chairman. You mean in the private yards ? 

Capt. Bertholf. In the private yards. The Department of Com- 
merce publishes each month in their Commerce Reports a rfeumfi of 
the ship construction showing the total volume, the yards in which 
the ships are being constructed, and the new construction taken on 
each month. The statement is issued monthly. The statement for 
May was issued only a few days ago ; therefore it has not been entirely 
analyzed, but up to the 1st of May, 1916, we find this: 

1,129,014 total tonnage building; of this 79,600 tons are for foreign ownership and 
1,049,414 for American ownership. 

Of the foreign owned vessels 59,200 tons are fuel oil carriers, 2,100 passenger and 
cargo, and 18,300 for cargo ships. 

Of the 1,049,414 tons being built for AmericMi ownership, 610,782 tons are for special 
uses, such as fuel oil, bulk ore, colliers, molasses carriers, and small boats for miscel- 
laneous purposes. Of the remaining 438,632 tons, 228,285 are for the coasting and 
Great Lakes trade, 144,617 for the foreign trade, and 65.738 doubtful. 
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SPECIAL USES. 





Foreign 
ownership. 


American 
ownership. 


Total. 


Bulk oU 


59,200 


399,800 
63,400 
50,729 
15,000 
81,853 


459,000 


Rnik ore 


63,400 


Colliers 




50,729 


Molasses 




15,000 


Ferryboats, towboats, miscellaneous 




81,853 








Total 


59,200 


610,782 


669,982 







GENERAL USES. 



« 


Foreign 
ownership. 


American ownership. 


Total. 




Coast. 


Foreign. 


Doubtful. 


Passenger 




1,800 

20,478 

206,007 






1,800 


Passenger and cargo 


2,100 
18,300 


33,400 
111,217 




55,978 


Cargo 


65,730 


401,264 






Total *. 


79.600 


228,285 


144,617 


676,512 459.032 


» 











Special uses, 669,982; general uses, 459,032; total, 1, 129,014. 

Senator Jones. This tonnage that you say is for the coastwise trade 
would also be suitable for foreign trade, would it not ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes and no; some would not. In arriving at 
this tabulation, we took the ownership and the trade given in the 
Commerce Reports, and assumed that ships building for existing 
times engaged in the forei^ trade, were intended for that same trade, 
and ships building for existing lines engaged in the coasting trade 
were intended for that trade. 

Senator Jones. That is only an assumption. You do not know 
whether it would be used in that way or not ? , 

Capt. Bertholf. Not at all. We do not know anything positively 
about it, only we know that a large portion of it is absolutely for the 
bulk freight or the coasting trade. 

Senator Jones. You are merely taking the figures and drawing 
your own conclusion as to what it would be used for ? 

Capt. Bertholf. No, sir; I am taking the figures from the Com- 
merce Department as to what trade the ships are being constructed 
for. Theu* statements specify the trade. 

Senator Jones. How do they know the trade it is going in ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Presumably they get their figures from data that 
comes before them when the ship is built. They have a record of every 
ship that is built. 

I Senator Jones. But thev do not know what trade it is going in ? 
• Capt. Bertholf. Not after it starts. 

' Senator Jones. The Commissioner of Navigation testified here in 
that way the other day. He said he did not Know what trade it was 
going in. 

Capt. Bertholf. I do know what trade it is being constructed for, 
if the figures given by the Commissioner of Navigation are correct. 
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Senator Jones. It might go in the foreign trade as long as the 
conditions stay as they are now. 

Capt. Bertholf. We know the vessel that is built for carrying bulk 
cargo will go in the bulk carrying trade, and vessels buUt for general 
cargo must go in that trade. Tiie lake vessels are not at all likely 
to go into the seagoing trade. Lake vessels would not do for foreign 
traae. 

Senator Fletcher. They have not the capacity, have they ? 
They are not built for it ? 

Capt. Bertholf. They are not buUt in that way. 

Senator Fletcher. And thej have not the capacity. 

Capt. Bertholf. This analysis is based upon the actual conditions 
as we know them to exist now, and wherever it is- doubtful 

Senator Jones. I just wanted to bring out the fact that this is 
very nearly all inference and is not based on the statement of the 
owners or the men who are building the ships as to what they are . 
actually going to do with them. 

Capt. Bertholf. I would not like to agree with that. 

Senator Jones. In so far as your statement up to this time is cons 
cemed, it seems to me that is the only deduction. 

Capt. Bertholf. I want to make it plain that that is not what I 
intended to say. 

Senator Jones. If you are stating actual facts and not inference, 
verv well. That is what I wanted to bring out, that distinction. 

Capt. Bertholf. Of course, as to all the ships built under Ameri- 
can ownership, we do not know whether they wiQ eventually be sold 
abroad or not, so if we take it that the statement in the dommerce 
Reports do not mean anvthing, then we can assume that the whole 
tonnage is built for the foreign trade; and, using the same grounds, 
we could also assume that all of this building is for the coasting trade. 
The only thing we have assumed is that the data in the Commerce 
Reports is correct, and we have simply tabulated the data. 

The Chairman. In that connection, Capt. Bertholf, I have here 
he report that I think you are speaking from. Is it your under- 
tanding that these reports are made up as the result of inquiries 
made by the Bureau of Navigation of the shipbuilders ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir; and the shipowners. When they buUd 
a steam vessel that has to be documented the plans must be sub- 
mitted to the Steamboat-Inspection Service, and if there is not suffi- 
cient data supphed with the plans the proper official of the Commerce 
Department will undoubtedly ask for it in order to get this informa- 
tion. It is then published monthly for what it is worth. Taking 
the 144,000 tons building for the foreign-going trade under American 
ownership and assuming that the 65,000 doubtful tons will enter the 
same trade, that makes 209,000 tons at the most building for the 
over seas to-day, and I am perfectly willing to stand on the assertion 
that this is over 10 per cent in error of what actually wiQ take place; 
that is, taking only the tonnage imder construction on May 1, 1916, 

The following statement is to show the capacity of the shipyards: 

The Department of Commerce each month issues a tabular statement showing 
the total tonnage under construction on the first of the month, the new tonnage con- 
tracted for during the preceding month, and the total tonnage which was under 
construction the first of the preceding month, and also the approximate dates of 
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delivery of the ^pe under eonstructian. That data is available ap to and including 
June 1, 1916, and consdraiDg only the moat important diipbuilding c 
find the following; 
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gating 404,000 tons; that ia to say, 47} per cent of the tonnage which was under con- 
struction June 1 will he delivered by December 31, 1916. 

The bulletins of the Department of Commerce also show that new tonnage to the 
extent o£ 61,000 tons was contracted tor in February, 1910; 151,000 tons in March; 
51,000 tons in April; and SI, 000 tons in May. 

All these figures show that from June 1 to December 31 there will be facilities for 
constructing 404,000 tons of new shipping with existing facilities in the yards above 
enumerated, and this permits of new construction to be contracted for at the rate of 
about 58,000 tons per month. If, therefore, the shipping bill becomes a law and the 
Government goes into the market for new construction, it will he ahle to avail itself 
of such portion of the 404,000 tons as private concerns do not contract for by Decem- 



tracted for during the month of May, 1916, 57,000 tons of construction were under- 
taken by two new shipbuilding concerns, aa follows: Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 
Seattle, Waah., 35,000 tons; Willamette Iron & Steel Works and Northwestern Steel 
Co., Portland, Oreg., 22,000 tons. These are two new shipbuilding concerns, indi- 
catmg that facilities will expand when the demand is sufficiently urgent. 

The CHAniMAN. How many of the shipbuitding concerns are in- 
cluded in that^ 

Capt. Bertholp. Ten; distributed all over the country. 

The Chairman. That is 10 out of how many? 

Capt. Bertholp. I will have to look it up. There are new ones 
every month or so, but these are the large ones, and they total 853,000 
out of a million and odd tons. 

Senator Jones. You mean those 10 yards are building that much? 

Capt. Behtholf. Yea, sir; that is their total. Also in the tabu- 
lated statement of the Commerce Department it shows when this 
tonnage is contracted to be launched. So we find that according to 
the dates that these vessels are expected to be launched when tnoy 
were laid down, 404,000 tons should be launched by the end of this 
current calendar year; that is 47 per cent of the tonnage now under 
construction in those 10 yards should be laimched by the end of this 
calendar year, thus giving room for new construction. 
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The Commerce Reports show that new toimage to the extent of 
61,000 tons were contracted for in February, 1916; 151,000 in March; 
51,000 in April; and 81,000 in May. It shows a great increase in the 
new orders during March, 1916. 

Now, these figures indicate that from June 1 to December 31 of this 
year there will be facilities for constructing 404,000 tons of new 
shipping with existing shipping in those 10 yards, and this permits of 
new construction to oe contracted for at the rate of 58,000 tons a 
month at the end of this year. If, therefore, the shipping bill 
becomes a law and the Goyemment goes into the market for new 
construction, it should be able to avau itself of such portion of the 
404,000 tons 

Senator Jones. What are you reading from ? 

Capt. Bertholf. The memorandum that I made. 

Senator Jones. Oh, you made it from the figures? 
. Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir; from the figures and statements in the 

i Commerce Reports. 

[ Senator Jones. That is your conclusion from the figures. 

Capt. Bertholf. That is what the figures show. 

The Chairman. It is the fact if the figures are true. 

Capt. Bertholf. If the Government figures are correct this 
memorandum is correct. To continue: 

If, therefore, the shipping bill becomes a law and the Government goes into the 
market for new construction, it will be able to avail itself of such portion of the 404,000 
tons as private concerns do not contract for by December. And this with the existing 
facilities of the 10 principal yards above enumerated. 
j It is interesting and instructive to note that of the 81,000 tons of shipping contracted 

' for during the month of May, 1916, 57,000 tons of construction were undertaken by two 

new shipping concerns as follows: 

Skinner & Eddy Corporation, Seattle, Wash., 35,000 tons. Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works and Northwestern Steel Co., Portland, Oreg, 22,000. These are two new ship- 
building concerns, indicating that facilities will expand when the demand is suffi- 
ciently urgent. 

Now, also at the desire of the Secretary, we sent letters to all of 
these large shipbuilding concerns and asked several questions. 

The Chairman. .Your memorandum is based upon the present 
capacity ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Without considering possible enlargement? 

Capt. Bertholf. Exactly. In our letters to the shipyards we 
took up that question. We asked these several questions 

The Chairman. Whom did you ask those questions of ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Of these 10 concerns, and we received replies 
from 6. We asked the following questions: 

1. How much of the tonnage you are now constructing will probably be delivered, 
\ say, by January 1 next? 

[ 2. Is the amount of construction you now have in hand equal to your fuU capacity? 

3. If not, how much additional tonnaee could you take now? 

4. How much additional tonnage, exclusive of question 3, could you, in all proba- 
bility, take by January 1 next if offered? 

5. What is the best delivery you could guarantee at this time on freight vessels 
from 6,000 to 10,000 tons dead weight? 

6. How much would that delivery be expedited if material could be obtained 
promptly? 

7. If there was a reasonable prospect of a continuation of orders in excess of your 
present capacity, would you consider enlarging your plant; and if so, how many tons 
per year would this add to your present capacity? 
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The replies received were as follows: 

Camden, N. J., JuneS, 1916. 
Capt. E. P. Bertholp, 

Commandant United States Coast Guard ^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of June 7, we have to answer as follows: 

1. It is impossible to say Just how much tonnage will be delivered by January 1 
next J as we have some labor cUficulties at present. We would, however, under normal 
conditions deliver about 70,000 tons of dead weight. 

2. All launching ways are filled at the present time. 

3. The above answers this question. 

4. We are now taking tonnage as fast as we can promise deliveries. 

5. The deliveries we are promising at the present time are from 24 to 27 months. 

6. We are able to get material to correspond with any deliveries we can make. 

7. We are at the present moment engaged in work on enlarging our plant capacity, 
which is not completed. The amount of increase undertaken is 25 per cent. 

Very truly, yours, 

New York Shipbuiildng Co., 
H. A. Mag GUN, Vice President, 

• Chester, Pa., June 5, 1916, 

E. P. Bertholf, Esq., 

Captain Commandant, Treasury Departm£nt, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry of June 7 we have to advise you as follows: 

1. We expect to deliver three tank steamers, and possibly one freight vessel, by 
January next. 

2. Yes. 

3. 

4. None. 

5. Eighteen to 20 months. « 

6. Unable to stdite. 

7. Probietbly, and might increase our capacity by three steamers per year. 

Very truly, yours, 

Chester Shipbuilding Cg. (Ltd.)^ 
Chas. p. M. Jack, President, 



Baltimore, Md., June 8, 1916. 
Captain Commandant E. P. Bertholf, 

Treasury Department, United States Coast Guard, Washington, D, C, 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 7th we are giving below the information 
requested in the order in which the questions were asked. 

1. 14,400 tons. 

2. Yes. 

3. 

4. 18,000 tons. 

5. Can deliver two 6,200 dead weight caigo steamers — one in 17 months, one in 18^ 
months. 

6. Two months. 

7. Yes. Would be willing to build new plant of capacity four times as great as 
present plant. 

If there is any further information we can furnish we will be glad to do so. 
Yours, very truly. 

The Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuildino Co., 
H. A. Evans, President and General Manager. 



Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 

Newport News, Va., June 9, 1916. 
Capt. E. P. Bertholf, 

Captain Commandant, United Coast Guard, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 7th instant asking for certain data relative 
to the capabilities of this plant, we submit the following: 

1. How much of the tonnage you are now constructing will probably be delivered,, 
say, by January 1 next? 
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We expect to deliver by Januanr 1, 1917, four vessels aggregating approximately 
30,000 tons gross measurement. This is in addition to four vessels already delivered 
this year ag^gating approximately 33,000 tons gross measurement. We also expect 
to deliver this year (Jime 12, 1916) the battleship Pennsylvania^ normal displacement 
31,400 tons. 

2. Is the amoimt of construction you now have in hand equal to your full capacity? 
This plant is now working at approximately full capacity. 

3. If not, how much addttional tonnage could you take now? 

4. How much additional tonnage, exclusive of question 3, could you, in all proba- 
bility, take by January 1 next if offered? 

We are not sure what you mean by the word **take." If it means how much could 
we take and deliver before January 1 next, the answer is none. Perhaps the answer 
to question 5 below furnishes the real information you wish. 

5. What is the best delivery you could guarantee at this time on freight vessels 
from 6,000 to 10,000 tons dead-weight? 

Twenty-one to twenty-four months. 

6. How much would that delivery be expedited if material could be obtained 
promptly? 

Under conditions as they now exist the delivery given in answer to question 5 is 
not a question of more prompt delivery of material. 

7. If there was a reasonable prospect of a continuation of brders in excess of your 
present capacity, would you consider enlarging your plant; and if so, how many tons 
per year would this add to your present capacity? 

With a reasonable prospect of continuation of orders in excess of our present capacity, 
we would consider enlarging our plant and have tentative plans in hand for so doing. 
The enlargement we have in mind would increase our output about 25,000 to 30,000 
gross tons per annum of merchant vessels or one large Government vessel. 
Yours, very truly, 

H. L. Ferguson, 
President and General Manager. 



Wilmington, Del., June 9, 1916. 
Capt. E. P. Bertholf, 

Commandant United States Coast Guard, 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: We are in receipt of your letter of the 7th instant, and beg to reply to your 
questions in the order in which they occur, as follows: 

1. How much tonnage you are now constructing will probably be delivered, say, 
bv January 1 next? '' 

* 19,000. ' 

2. Is the amount of construction you now have in hand equal to your full capacity? 
Yes. 

3. If not, how much additional tonnage could you take now? 
None. 

4. How much additional tonnage, exclusive of question 3, could you, in all prob- 
ability, take by January 1 next, if offered? 

None. 

5. What is the best delivery you could guarantee at this time on freight vessels 
from 6,000 to 10,000 tons dead-weight? 

30 months. 

6. How much would that delivery be expedited if material could be obtained 
promptly? 

Not a question of material, but of men. 

7. If there was a reasonable prospect of a continuation of orders in excess of your 
present capacity, would you consider enlarging your plant; and if so, how many tons 
per year would this add to your present capacity? 

Can not answer. 

Triisting the above will answer your requirements, we are, 
Yours, very truly, 

Harlan & Hollings worth Corporation. 

W. G. CoxE, President, 
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Grbat Lakes Enoinbbrino Wobks, 

Detroit, Mich., June 15, 1916. 
£. P.'Bertholf, Esq. 

Captava Commandant, Treatury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Answering yoxir favor of the 7th, we beg to answer yoxir questions as 
follows: 

1. About one-third. 

2. Yes. 

3. None. 

4. None. 

5. April, 1918. 

6. None. 

7. Decline to answer. 

We trust the above information will be in accord with your desires, and are, 
Yours, very truly, 

Antokio Xj, Pessano, President. 

The first three of those questions asked were intended to check up 
the information already in the Commerce bulletins, and we find that 
it agrees except in one instance, namely, the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Co. Tlie Commerce Reports indicated that 43,000 tons of the Harlan 
& HoUi^worth construction should be laimched by the end of this 
year Ine letter from that company, dated June 9, gives their esti- 
mate of the amount they expect to complete as 19,000 tons, showing 
that there has been a delay. 

These letters are particularly interesting because they indicate 
that while the yards are now working to their capacity their capacity 
could be increased. The Baltimore Drydock & Smpbuilding Co. 
state they could expedite deUverv two months if they could get 
material more promptly; Harlan & HoUingsworth state that it was 
not a question of material but a question of men. The Newport 
News Snipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. state that it is not a question of 
material; the New York Shipbuilding Co. state that they had no 
trouble in getting material promptly, and the other two concerns 
made no statement on this point. The Chester Shipbuilding Co. 
state they might increase their plant, in answer to the last question, 
by three steamers a year — ^that is at least 15,000 tons. The New 
York Shipbuilding Co. would increase their plant probably 25 per 
cent. The Baltimore Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. could build a 
plant four or five times the present capacity. The Newport News 
Co. would increase 30,000 tons. Harlan & HoUingsworth could not 
answer the question, and the Great Lakes Engineering Works de- 
clined to answer. 

The object of the last question was to ascertain whether there 
could be any increase in the present f aciUties if the orders came in 
fast enough, and the repUes indicate that there would be an increase. 

Senator Jones. Indicated that they would or that they could ? 

Capt. Bertholf. That they would 

Senator Fletcher. If the orders came in. 

Capt. Bertholf. For instance, the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. says: 

With a reasonable prospect of continuation of orders in excess of our present capacity, 
we would consider enlarging our plant and have tentative plans in hand for so doing. 
The enlargement we have in mind would increase our output about 25,000 to 30,000 
gross tons per annum of merchant vessels, or one large Government vessel. 

Senator Jones. They do not indicate what would be a reasonable 
prospect, do they? • 
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Capt. Bbrtholf. No; that is the answer to the question. They 
were asked to what extent. Harlan & Collingsworth could not 
answer. The New York Shipbuilding Co. said: 

We are at the present moment engaged in work at enlarging our plant's capacity, 
which is not completed. The amount of increase undertaken is 25 per cent. 

They state they are now enlarging. 

Senator Jones. Do any of those letters or answers to the questions 
bring out what those people expect to reserve for probable naval 
construction ? 

n Capt. Bertholf. We did not ask that question, because that is set 
forth in the naval hearings. It is rather complete there. They were 
asked that very question and they stated what they could do. 

Senator Jones. I know, but they might not have considered these 
things in answer to the question — the questions submitted by the 
Treasury Department. 

Capt. Bertholf. I imagine they took imder consideration all the 
construction that they could handle. 

Senator Jones. But you do not know that they took that into 
account in answering this question ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Oh, no; except the Newport News Co. said about 
25,000 or 30,000 gross tons per annum of merchant vessels or one 
large Government vessel. 

The Chairman. They meant they could increase the plant to that 
extent ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Exactly. That is the question we asked. 

The Chairman. Do you Know anvthing about whether they expect 
to bid, with their present facilities, for any of this naval construction ? 

Capt. Bertholf. No, sir; I do not know anything about that. 

The Chairman. I think the commissioner tne other day gave us 
some information as to the plants that indicated their abihty to 
furnish these vessels, and how many they could furnish. My recol- 
lection is the Newport News Co. was one of the companies. That is 
why I wanted to Know whether it would be with reference to their 
present facilities. 

Capt. Bertholf. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you know, of any prospects of any new 
yards being started up anywhere outside of those two on the racific 
coast ? 

Capt. Bertholf. ho, sir; I have not heard anything definite. 

The Chairman. Except those two that you mentioned. 

Capt. Bertholf. Except those two that I mentioned. There is 
a great deal of information in these commerce reports. They show 
the way things are going. For instance, in the month of June there 
were 53,000 tons of vessels completed and 81,000 new tonnage con- 
tracted for, but inasmuch as 57,000 of those 81,000 tons was taken 
by entirely new yards, it would indicate apparently that the existing 
shipyards had not, during the month of May, contracted for new 
tonnage to replace that which was turned loose in the month of May 
by some thousands of tons. Of course, that may not mean that more 
ships are not wanted, but may mean that contracts for new under- 
takings were not completed, and the new tonnage may increase again 
next month. 
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In the Commerce Reports of June 19, 1916, it shows that the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works and Northwest Steel Co., of Portland, 
Oreg., contracted for during the month of May five ships, 5,700 gross 
tonnage each, intended for the general cargo trade. The first was 
to be dehvered on January 1, 1917; the second, March 1, 1917; third, 
June 1; and fourth, December 1, 1917; also the Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation, of Seattle, Wash., contracted during the month of May 
for six ships, the largest 6,400 tons and the smallest 5,730 tons, some 
for bulk oil and some for general cargo, the probable dates of their 
laimchings being September, 1916, October, 1916, December, 1916, 
February, 1917, January, 1917, and August, 1917, indicating quite a 
rapid construction. 

The Chairman. Are both of those new concerns ? 

Capt. Bertholf. Both are new concerns. 

The Chairman. According to the figures you have given to the 
committee, what per cent of the cargo construction now in progress 
Kn the private yards is intended for over-sea trade ? 

Capt. Bertholf. The 144,000 tons building on May 1 for the over- 
sea trade represents 12.7 per cent of the entire construction then 
fjoing on. The 65,000 tons which are doubtful and may either be 
or tne coasting trade or the over-sea trade, represents 5.7 per cent. 
If this 65,000 is really intended for the over-sea trade, then the total 
amount of tonnage being constructed on May 1 in our private ship- 
yards for the over-sea trade would be 18.4 per cent. This, of course, 
refers to that portion of the vessels now under construction which 
are building for the general cargo trade. 

The Chairman. Is there anything further you desire to state, 
Capt. Bertholf ? 

Capt. Bertholf. I do not thiak of anything else, Mr. Chairman. 

(Accordingly, at 5 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned and the 
hearings were announced closed.) 
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